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THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 


HE cause of our military preparedness has had fair 
treatment neither from its friends nor from its foes. 
Essentially a national and technical question, it has been 
prejudged by its critics on the most general grounds of in- 
ternational idealism. Here the friends of the cause have 
been somewhat at fault. They have not sufficiently de- 
fined the risk against which preparation is to be made, nor 
the extent of such preparation. This has made it easy to 
employ against the agitators for greater preparedness, the 
cheaper forms of polemic misrepresentation. We have 
been repeatedly told that the patriot who today asks for a 
slightly increased army will tomorrow demand his millions. 
We are assured that there is no middle ground between our 
present military status and the burden of European arma- 
ments. The Evening Post, the chief employer of these 
rudimentary polemics, constantly urges the advocates of 
greater preparedness — militarists it calls them for short— 
to be honest and say that they really want something like 
a nation in arms. But nobody in the United States, in- 
dividual or organization, wants now or in the future a 
great army as measured by the European scale. The 
maximum proposal, that of General Wotherspoon, is for 
a standing army of 200,000. Of course it is entirely com- 
petent to attack this figure, but it is highly disingenuous 
to attack it by hinting that General Wotherspoon in his 
heart means 2,000,000 soldiers. Yet such imputation of 
unlimited militarism against those who are patriotically 
concerned about the national defence, makes it incumbent 
on them to define very precisely the risk they wish to 
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guard against, and the extent and kind of preparation 
which that risk implies. To answer these questions, to 
take a practical issue down from the clouds, and consider 
it technically and in the light of common sense, is the 
purpose of this article. 

But first a more formidable kind of critic must be con- 
sidered. This is the man who says: “Yes, military pre- 
paredness, but for heaven’s sake not now. Our duty now 
is to set a good example to struggling Europe, to hold 
ourselves ready as possible peace maker.” This plea is so 
evidently well-intentioned, so attractive in itself, so 
weighty from the high official championship it has en- 
listed, that it needs very considerate scrutiny. Such 
scrutiny will be rather damaging. On general principles, 
the nation that would incur an unnecessary risk or post- 
pone a necessary precaution, on the mere off chance that 
by such sacrifice of its own pressing interests it might 
serve the world at large, would be practicing a very dubious 
idealism. One does not have to be a Prussian to believe 
that the first duty of a nation is to itself. A nation that 
ostentatiously neglects its own interests for the sake of 
playing a mediatorial part, will hardly be wanted as a 
mediator. The nations desire in their counsels, not lam- 
bent philanthropy, but just wisdom and fairness. To 
neglect the affairs of your own household, is in no walk of 
life a guarantee of judicial capacity. If there is real need 
of greater military preparedness, the duty of providing it 
is unaffected by the war. We shall be a better, not a worse, 
contingent arbitrator if we approach the task with our 
own affairs in order. In short, it might well be a part of 
our acceptability and effectiveness as a mediator, that our 
military status should not be uncertain, subject to post- 
ponement and incalculable change, but rationally and 
permanently fixed. 

As to the argument that we should put off a national 
duty in order to continue to set a good example to a war- 
ring world, it is surprising that it has enlisted respectable 
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support. For an individual to worry overmuch about the 
example he is setting, and even more to regard his smaller 
moves as momentous to the world, is a socially intolerable 
attitude. A prig of this sort does not win, but alienates, the 
confidence of robust and sensible persons. Those who 
urge the United States to postpone the small provision 
necessary for our defence, in order to set a good example, 
assume that the eyes of the world are intently on our mili- 
tary policy. The assumption is more flattering than true. 
The greatest military preparation we can make for years to 
come is infinitesimal, morally or numerically, when com- 
pared with that of the European powers. For us to double 
our miniature army would today excite only the most 
languid interest in a Europe which has already in arms a 
hundred such armies. Any reasonable increase in our 
defensive establishment is entirely negligible except to a 
nation with aggressive designs against us. Others will 
take an improvement in our military stewardship with en- 
tire equanimity, if indeed they give it any attention at all. 

Yet the good example argument has been advanced 
with such persistency and sincerity by well-meaning per- 
sons, that we must at least try to understand their state of 
mind. The case seems very simple. Persons of a certain 
moral sensitiveness are prone to confuse their own psycho- 
logical reactions with the opinion of the world. This iden- 
tification is usually an error: for the world is tough and not 
easily perturbed. What the pacifists who urge us to set 
a good example say is, Europe will be shocked. What they 
really mean and would admit if they thought clearly is, 
We pacificists everywhere will be dreadfully shocked if 
America make any martial preparation at the moment of 
this horrible war. One may sympathize with the senti- 
ment while also perceiving that a state of world war is 
precisely the moment when it least matters whether a 
pacifist @lite be shocked or not. It may be true that 
Europe at this moment ought to be indulging the sensi- 
bilities of a Lake Mohonk Conference, it is equally certain 
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that Europe is deep in sterner business, too preoccupied 
fully to profit by such trans-Atlantic good examples as 
may be obligingly staged for her benefit. 

From the Administration, the cause of military pre- 
paredness has had the most capricious and unfair treat- 
ment. President Wilson in his annual message called for 
a “‘Citizenry trained in arms.” He has steadily opposed 
every effort to make his own counsel practical. He has 
throughout encouraged those who would indefinitely post- 
pone action, in order to set a good example. Whether 
President Wilson be dazzled by the prospect of a sensa- 
tional mediatorial role, perturbed by the horror of the 
hour, or merely confused from lack of real European per- 
spective, the fact cannot be denied that he has blown hot 
and cold on a matter of high national importance, and has 
been willing to continue a considerable and very real risk 
for the nation in his charge, for the sake of remote and 
very doubtful benefits for other nations. 

Secretary Bryan’s attitude towards military prepared- 
ness is important only because it voices a traditional and 
anachronistic optimism. Mr. Bryan is at ease because in 
case of national peril a million men would spring to arms 
between the rising and setting sun. At the moment when 
Mr. Bryan was thus jauntily reassuring us, a possibly 
greater military authority, Lord Kitchener, had already 
been engaged for three months and more in training pre- 
cisely a million men for service on the Continent. They 
sprang to arms not between sunrise and sunset, though the 
call was urgent, but in the course of three months. It had 
taken weeks, in some cases months, to put uniforms on 
their backs and rifles in their hands. While Mr. Bryan 
was vaunting the worth of his sunrise-to-sunset army 
Lord Kitchener’s million were mostly still drudging at the 
minutiz of company and battalion drill and target prac- 
tice. Lord Kitchener was still far from being able to send 
effective new regiments to France. After months of 
rigorous training under the best military organizer of the 
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age, Kitchener’s million was still not an army, but merely 
the promising raw material of one. As I write, most of 
the million are still, after six months, in the British train- 
ing camps. Mr. Bryan’s imaginary million could be made 
into fairly effective armies, under the most favorable con- 
ditions conceivable among us, and supposing that no foe 
meanwhile intervened, in from nine months to a year. If 
they were attacked within a few weeks or months of their 
springing to arms, by any considerable body of trained 
troops, the million would be dispersed, so far as it was not 
massacred. 

Before quitting the current pacificist arguments, let us 
honestly ask ourselves if in the history of the world a 
strong and aggressive nation has ever refrained from a war 
either through the counsels or good example of a benevo- 
lent feeble power? Or has ever been deterred from attack- 
ing such a power from fear of the armies that could be 
improvised between sunrise and sunset? 


When we have fairly admitted the unanswerable force 
of such questions, we are in a position coolly to investigate 
the kind of war risk against which this nation should pro- 
vide, and the extent of military provision which is a 
prudent minimum of insurance. Let me say immediately 
that, in my opinion, the Pan-European war does not in- 
crease, but diminishes our war risk. All the belligerents 
will emerge exhausted, and disinclined to try conclusions 
with a nation potentially as powerful as we are. The ap- 
peal for rational military preparedness is not made in view 
of new alarm. It is simply a plea to do what we always 
ought to have done. The war merely presents conditions 
when the military needs of the country are more vividly 
realizable than usual, and opportunity to break with a 
tradition of complacent and ignorant negligence, an oc- 
casion to take a vital interest out of the realm of small 
politics and rule of thumb, into that of genuine polity. 

The risk against which we must provide is in briefest 
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terms that of a gigantic and damaging raid. Any nation 
or coalition that had approximately our naval power could, 
with average good luck and good management, land an 
army at any one of twenty unprotected harbors on our 
coast. The maximum force, in my opinion, that could so 
be transported would be something more than 100,000 
men, a small European army. This implies more than a 
hundred large transports safely convoyed. Despite cur- 
rent alarmist statistics, no nation except England is able, 
or likely to be able, to launch a single expedition of much 
greater magnitude than 100,000. It would take about 
four days to put such a force aboard transports, about 
eight days for it to cross the Atlantic, and five or six 
days to effect a landing. In less than three weeks from 
the issuing of orders for invasion, the invading army 
could be moving on one of our coast cities. Of course 
such an invasion is theoretically possible only for 
a foe at least our equal in naval power. Yet prac- 
tically it might well be impossible to effect in time 
the correct tactical concentration of our entire navy. 
There would also be difficulty in leaving our Pacific pos- 
sessions and the Panama Canal entirely denuded of naval 
defence. In short, a navy somewhat weaker than ours 
could, under proper preparation and by choosing its mo- 
ment well, successfully convoy and land an invading army. 

If any nation ventured the raid, what is our present 
defensive provision? ‘The standing army is roughly 
85,000 men, of whom at most 30,000 might be available 
as a mobile army of defence, the rest being tied to forts or 
posts or assigned to oversea service. At most, this minia- 
ture defensive army could hope to engage and occupy 
as many of the invaders. It would be very lucky to do 
as much as that, and avoid a decisive and destructive 
action. Upwards of 70,000 of the invaders, then, would 
be free to pursue the raid, reckoning only with a 
handful of scattered and half-trained militia regiments 
and with a terrified and helpless populace. A trained 
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force of 70,000 men could quickly overrun the richest por- 
tions of our seaboard, successively sacking our great com- 
mercial cities, or putting them to ransom. What was done 
in Belgium could be repeated on a vaster scale in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and tide- 
water Pennsylvania. It could be done more easily than 
it was in Belgium, for the United States could maintain no 
such organized resistance as Belgium offered. Our chief 
cities are absolutely vulnerable from behind. New York 
could expect no such respite as Antwerp had. 

Such operations would be essentially a raid. From its 
vastness, the United States is as unconquerable as Russia. 
Yet the misery, humiliation, and loss of all sorts that such 
a raid would bring to our land is frightful to contemplate, 
even in imagination. ‘Those who find comfort in the 
thought that we could buy the raiders off by paying their 
price, are welcome to such consolations. Those who can 
evoke the actual processes of shame, panic, blunder, waste- 
ful heroism, through which an effective army of defence 
would finally be built up, will feel that it is wiser to prepare 
the defence in advance. There can be no doubt that the 
ravaging of our seaboard regions for a matter of a year is 
today entirely a military possibility against which we have 
no military preventive. That in a word is our war risk. 

It is a remote risk admittedly, but probably no more or 
less remote than the chance of any particular house in the 
community burning down. Yet I presume that even my 
pacifist readers do not set a good example of confidence in 
the fire department by neglecting to insure their houses. 
It is unlikely that we shall fight any strong power, yet it 
is among the possibilities. And if such war should come, 
the raid I have imagined is not merely probable but cer- 
tain. A surprising luck has kept us out of wars with strong 
powers, or engaged us at moments unfavorable for them. 
England in 1812, had she not been at grips with France, 
could probably have reconquered much of New England, 
and added it to Canada. The United States has no reason 
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to regard its historic good luck as a national merit and a 
permanency. We simply have never met the test of war 
with an equal and prepared power. We cannot hope for 
such immunity forever. Furthermore it behooves us to 
remember that a powerful and bellicose nation must be 
yielded to or met on the terms it dictates. Persuasion has 
its hour, but persuasion and morality are not deterrents to 
a nation that, being able to fight you, finds war with you 
to its taste or interest. Such a nation can put before you 
the very simple alternative of war or surrender, and when 
that choice is offered, woe and double woe is the portion of 
that nation which, having been too benevolent or com- 
placent to prepare, is too proud to yield. How little peace- 
ful intentions are a safeguard for any nation, is strikingly 
shown by the fate of Belgium. There never was a nation 
more honestly pacific, less capable of giving offence, and 
yet has the most bellicose nation ever endured a worse 
punishment? Her case shows the limitation of good in- 
tentions as national defence, demonstrates once more that 
the ultimate defence of any nation is simply and solely 
its power in arms. 

The risk is entirely too great, cost of insurance en- 
tirely too small, to justify delaying it a day. 

If the risk is correctly stated as a prolonged raid by 
an invading army of some 100,000 men, our needful mili- 
tary insurance is readily calculable. We need a mobile de- 
fensive army large enough, at best to prevent such an in- 
vasion, at worst to keep it within narrow limits during the 
first months, while a volunteer army is being organized. 
A well-trained defensive army of 125,000 men would be 
enough to give us such respite. To these must be added 
at least 60,000 men for forts, posts, and distant duty. A 
standing army of 185,000 men would be our normal mini- 
mum provision against possible war. It will be recalled 
that the retiring Chief of Staff, General Wotherspoon, 


recommended as a proper number for the active force 
200,000 men. That represents merely a prudent margin 
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over the theoretical minimum figures suggested in this 
article. 

In any case, what this nation needs is not great armies, 
but simply a defensive force sufficient to stem a modern 
invasion. Anything less than that is a sheer futility, a half 
measure; anything more than that would bring a danger of 
militarism and infidelity to our best traditions. In case 
of a great or prolonged war we shall always have to depend 
upon volunteers, as England does in like case. The stand- 
ing army is merely to give us a breathing space so that the 
interval between enlistment and efficient training shall not 
bring disaster. 

How long that interval would be it is difficult to cal- 
culate. England, with her frequent wars and excellent 
military traditions, hopes under the most favorable con- 
ditions to make the raw recruit fit for the firing line in six 
months. As a matter of fact, she is hardly doing as well 
as that. I believe that the United States could make 
volunteer armies of a tolerable but mediocre type in a 
year. But the actual facts of the Civil War, when both 
operations and rifle shooting were far simpler, show that 
we were not able in a year to make armies that could be 
effectively operated in masses. It is indispensable to 
shorten the training period. The regular army at best 
could only stem the first shock of a serious invasion. 
Reinforcements available in a year are not effective rein- 
forcements. There should be a reserve ready for the 
field in a few weeks. What is our present condition with 
regard to an army reserve? We have no army reserve, 
and our case is the worse because we have a flattering 
simulacrum of it in the National Guard. 

On paper our 121,000 militia men look like a substantial 
reserve. As a matter of fact they are almost negligible as 
such. A half of them are untrained in camp and battle 
tactics, only a half attain a minimum proficiency in rifle 
shooting. Whenever in the past a militia regiment has 
enlisted for a war, there have been wholesale weedings out 
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by the army surgeons, and numerous resignations, so that 
the regiment has gone to the front with a great proportion 
of new recruits, having largely sacrificed in the hour of 
need such slight proficiency as it might have attained. 
Such a state of things is nobody’s fault, but the necessary 
drawback of organizations locally controlled and subject 
to the disadvantages of all voluntary elective bodies. 
What actually happens is that the best trained and most 
soldierly militia men become volunteer officers in the new 
regiments. This is about the only palpable service the 
militia can render to the nation in time of war, but it is a 
service that still farther lowers the value of the militia 


itself as a reserve of effective units. 


The National Guard, as at present constituted, is an 
anachronism, a denatured survival of the old train band. 
It is kept going by inertia, by the delusion that it in some 
mysterious way is both an army reserve and a local police. 
If any one believes that the militia is a real army reserve, 
let him ask any regular army general whether he would in 
time of wr prefer to accept the average militia regiment 
as they come, or raise and officer a new volunteer regiment 
from raw recruits. Regarded as a local police, the militia 
is even more inadequate. Experience has proved over and 
over again that the only effective and economical way to 
exercise police power over rural districts and in cases of 
strike riots is by a highly trained mounted constabulary. 
The Australian Rangers, the North West Police, the Cape 
Constabulary, the Italian Carabinieri, the admirable State 
Constabulary of Pennsylvania, and the Aqueduct Police 
in New York are merely striking examples of a method 
that has become classic. Concretely, two of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Police represent more police value in case of 
riot than an infantry company of the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tia. It is unlikely that the State of Pennsylvania will 
ever again call out the militia for police service. It is 
maintaining the militia merely out of extravagant habit, 
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and to no useful local purpose. Gradually all the states 
will introduce mounted constabularies, and thus make the 
militia superfluous as a police force. That will be the 
moment, not for abolishing the militia, but for transferring 
it from the state to the nation, and transforming it into 
a genuine national reserve. The details of such a devolu- 
tion cannot be here treated. The main thing is to perceive 
the need of a national reserve, and the unfortunate position 
of the militia caught between two jurisdictions, liable for 
two discrepant duties, neither of which it is well organized 
to meet, its members half police, half soldier, wholly noth- 
ing. As it stands, the militia represents a pitiful waste 
of good money and real patriotism. Its redemption lies in 
accepting the clear and single function of a national volun- 
teer reserve. The alternative is a declining future, as quasi- 
military and wholly convivial clubs. Some of the surviving 
Colonial Companies may point a possible destiny more ro- 
seate than martial, to the crack militia regiments of today. 


How an army reserve is to be provided is a difficult 
technical question. General Wotherspoon’s plan of short 
term enlistments passing as many recruits as practicable 
through the regular army, releasing them as soon as pos- 
sible, and requiring them for a term of years to re-enlist on 
call, is so eminently practicable that it is discreditable for 
Congress to have ignored it. On such a plan, a standing 
army of 200,000 men would quickly build up a reserve 
that could be maintained at any desired figure up to 
500,000. That would constitute a body most of which 
could be made fit in a month. It would fully meet the 
needs of any war in which we are likely to be engaged; it 
would do away with the inevitable confusion and waste of 
making armies out of raw volunteers. The defect of the 
plan of so great a reserve seems to be that it depends too 
much on a professional army, and is more or less repug- 
nant to our traditions. I believe a much smaller regular 
reserve, and a permanent volunteer reserve based on our 
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present militia, would be equally effective, while more 
nearly answering to the ideal of a citizenry trained in arms. 
My plea is for a twofold reserve, professional and 
volunteer. If the term of enlistment in the regular army 
were reduced from seven years to say two, it would be 
easy to maintain the active army at 200,000 men, while 
more than three times as many recruits would pass through 
the training in a given time. The regular force would thus 
immediately assume more the quality of a citizen army. 
Many enterprising and patriotic young men who cannot 
possibly enlist for seven years, could well enlist for two, and 
might even find such a course to their general advantage. 
The necessary corollary to the short term enlistment 
would be to make promotion to commissions from the 
ranks as easy as is compatible with efficiency. The 
graduates of the regular army would constitute the regu- 
lar or professional reserve. I believe a professional reserve 
of 200,000 would be sufficient. This would involve merely 
binding the retiring soldiers for a term of two and a half 
years to come to the colors at call, and fulfil an annual 
brief period of training in camp. It would require no 
other expense than keeping the rolls and equipment in 
order, though a nominal retaining fee would probably be 
desirable. An officer reserve, with a much longer term of 
liability to serve, should also be established. This pro- 
fessional reserve would be primarily used as reinforcement 
for the mobile army, but at need it would also supply a 
couple of small armies, for independent operations. 
Beside such a first professional reserve, it would be most 
desirable to maintain a second — a volunteer reserve built 
on the present National Guard. This would afford an op- 
portunity for many patriotic young men who could not 
enlist in the regular army. The National Guard should 
be entirely detached from state control, the states sub- 
stituting, for local police service, a trained constabulary. 
If this were done, it would be easy to double the member- 
ship of the militia. The onerous and unpopular feature 
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of militia service today is police duty. By being relieved 
of this, and receiving increased prestige from direct na- 
tional control, the militia would be simply regenerated. 
It would be fed from the military schools and colleges, and 
would command a solid soldierly nucleus from ex-reservists 
of the regular army who retained their military tastes and 
were still of military age. 

It might be advisable, after the precedent of the 
British territorials, to limit the obligation of the militia 
to home defence, leaving the units free to volunteer 
for other service at will. As a matter of policy, the 
militia volunteer reserve should be made as large as 
possible. Merely from a military standpoint, it ought to 
be at least 200,000. It could be much larger to advantage. 
If, as under government control would be the case, the 
training were made serious, with sufficient camp and field 
exercises, there would be no danger of excessive enlistment. 

The general training of the militia might well proceed 
along the approved lines worked out in Australia and Swit- 
zerland. That would be much better than the present sur- 
feit of not very profitable armory exercises. To this matter 
I shall return briefly. 

A most wholesome effect of such a transformation of 
the militia into a volunteer national reserve would be its 
democratization. At present the policy of the militia 
pretty well excludes those stalwart men of the people 
who are the mainstay of armies. The militia at present 
is mostly bourgeois in complexion, exceptionally it is 
aristocratic. We want all classes united in the cause 
of national defence, but that policy is plainly defective 
which makes it difficult for working people to an- 
swer the call of patriotism. Such a transformation of 
the militia as is proposed would go far towards realizing 
President Wilson’s ideal of a citizenry trained to arms. 


It is impossible to close without a word on the Swiss 
system which has found numerous advocates. Every 
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able-bodied young man in Switzerland learns elementary 
tactics in school, and on graduation is trained four months 
incamp. For some years still he spends annually a week in 
camp. He is bound to regular practice in rifle shooting, 
keeps his rifle and equipment at home, and until his forty- 
ninth year is liable to immediate call to the colors. The 
system combines many of the moral and military advan- 
tages of compulsory service, without the inordinate sacrifice 
of time usually involved. Its good effect upon the people 
of Switzerland is undisputed. Yet to transplant this ad- 
mirable system bodily to America would be difficult, if 
only because of our vast population. Every year we 
should have some 900,000 new recruits in the four-months 
camps. The one-week camps for reservists would run far 
into the millions, even if the reserve period were no longer 
than five years. This would be a military provision out of 
all proportion to any possible needs of the United States. 
Certain of the advantages of the Swiss plan could be 
attained as we have shown through a reorganized militia 
and as well by offering voluntary facilities for military 
training through the colleges and schools. Already the 
college student who spends two or three summer periods 
in the so-called Leonard Wood Camps gets a fair equiva- 
lent for the Swiss military training. Some seventy col- 
leges and schools have regular training under Government 
supervision. The results are very uneven, depending 
largely on the local spirit and the ability of the com- 
mandant. It seems as if much more might be made of the 
splendid material for officers in the colleges. What is 
needed is not so much drill as an equivalent for the Officers 
Instruction Corps of the English Universities. A combina- 
tion of such training in the colleges with the exercises in 
the Leonard Wood Camps would produce a large potential 
reserve of volunteer officers, and by so much permit the 
regular reserve to be diminished. In short, if the ideal of 
“a citizenry trained to arms” could be approximately at- 
tained, this country could safely keep its permanent 
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military establishment on the very modest basis here 
suggested. On the contrary, if with insufficient prepara- 
tion we were thrown into war, and for the first time ex- 
perienced on a disastrous scale the loss and confusion of im- 
provising volunteer armies, so stern a lesson would be likely 
to commit us for all time to exaggerated regular armaments. 


A rational military preparedness is thus the greatest 
safeguard not merely against attack from without, but 
also against militarism within. It is important, then, 
that we should see clearly what the scope of rational prep- 
aration is. It behooves us to take such concepts as “‘a 
citizenry trained in arms” out of the realm of rhetoric 
into that of technical practice. We should realize also that 
a military defence short of the safe minimum, is worse than 
none at all, an inducement for a mischievous nation to at- 
tack, an illusory incitement to hopeless resistance. 

The philanthropists who disapprove of a rational military 
preparedness, as untimely, unexemplary or what not, to 
realize the complete logic of their position should appeal 
for complete disarmament. Between nonresistance and 
rational military preparedness, there is no logical middle 
ground. On either side of rational preparedness yawn the 
kindred abysses of feeble national defence and militaristic 
excess. The part of statesmanship is to find the va media. 
It cannot be found by shutting one’s eyes, or overindulg- 
ing a febrile moral fastidiousness, or by being too solicitous 
about the world’s opinion of every stage of the investiga- 
tion. Moreover, like all complicated technical problems, 
it does not get clearer from postponement. Rather post- 
ponement tends to dull the keenness and clarity of the 
investigator. Does any one honestly believe that the 
broad military lessons of the present war are not legible? 
Does any one honestly fear that a nation which quietly 
and deliberately makes up its arrears of necessary military 
business merely to meet the minimum need of defence, shall 
seem to set a bad example to the great battling powers? 








THE EASTERN MOAT OF EUROPE 


HAT all but omnipotent person, the war censor, 
recently let pass the statement that the German 
Kaiser’s General Staff regarded the Vistula-Dniester river 
systems as the dividing line between Russia and western 
Europe. 

How little that item meant to the casual American 
reader who found it embedded in some long article on 
the great war! Yet it is packed full of history, saturated 
with the memories of almost two thousand years of human 
drama, of slaughter, war and desolation. 

This thousand miles of river, almost continuous from 
Danzig to Odessa, from the Baltic Sea to the Black, cross- 
ing three of the nations now at war, is the picket line of 
two ethnic units. It is, along much of its length, the 
spluttering edge of white heat contact between two power- 
ful, radically opposed, mutually suspicious races and 
civilizatiens, Teuton and Slav. Political boundaries on 
the map are of little consequence in comparison with this 
natural line. 

Many years ago Ruskin, in one of his “sermons in 
stone,” in The Bible of Amiens, spoke of these as the 
two “‘moat rivers” of Europe, separating the “cultured 
West from the Desert,” with “civilization on one side 
and barbarism on the other.” 

More recently physical geographers have reaffirmed 
this. A line drawn from KGnigsberg to Odessa, they tell 
us, is the true cleavage between Teuton and Slav, just as 
a line drawn similarly from Brussels to the Adriatic is 
the separation between Latin and Teuton. This is a 
natural division of the continent according to the “height 
of land,” as well as race and tongue. It is significant also 
that along these two lines we have just imagined — or 
parts of them — the present vast war has its two fronts. 
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The “moat river,” the Vistula-Dniester, is, roughly 
speaking, the dividing line between Deutschtum and Slaven- 
‘tum, between the Teuton and Slav folks, who have been 
at enmity so long that it may be said the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. How little the traveller 
knows of this historic valley, or rather plain, now again 
the scene of such stirring events! 

We are accustomed to look at the map of Europe with 
Scandinavia at the top and Italy at the foot. Study this 
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map a little. You will see that all Slavdom that has 
political independence lies to the right of this river line, 
and all Teutondom to the left. There are, to be sure, 
solid blocks of Slavs living west of the moat rivers, and 
many German-speaking folk settled in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia to the east of the Vistula — the Weichsel of 
the Germans. And yet, however the arbitrary political 
border lines may run, it is at the moat rivers that the 
Slav power faces the German power. 


All along this moat are the outpost cities, the vidette 
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towers of the two ever watchful hostile races. Many of 
these have already become familiar in the news from the 
Polish battle fields. Others will appear as the great con- 
flict progresses. 

To the north where the Slavs have spilled over the 
Vistula and spread out westward until they all but reach 
the suburbs of the Kaiser’s capital, the river winds for 
more than six hundred miles through rich fertile plain 
country, from its beginnings in Austrian Silesia to the 
shores of the Baltic. 

The course of the world’s history is ever North to South. 
On the Vistula are the watch-tower cities of Danzig, 
Thorn, Warsaw and Cracow, and others of less renown. 
From the headwaters of the Vistula, in west Galicia, to the 
first shallow reaches of the Dniester, in the foothills of 
the Carpathians, the River San, of late so famous in 
Austria’s scheme of defense against Russia, almost spans 
the distance. On the San is that long-beleaguered for- 
tress, with the tongue-twisting name — Przemysl. To 
the southward, where, again, Slav folk of diverse family 
have spread out over the lands under Teuton sovereignty, 
the ancient Dniester, the classic Danastris, flows through 
the fertile steppes of Podolia, Volynia 2nd Bessarabia. 
Herodotus refers to it as the Tyras. On its banks are the 
war-scarred “strong places” of Sambor, Halicz, Chotin, 
Bendery and Akkerman. In its valley, or in the country 
which it serves as outlet, are the cities of Lemberg, Kame- 
nietz, Kishinev and Odessa, all large and growing centers 
of population. 

Strange-sounding names, these, to American ears. But 
they are becoming more and more familiar in appearance 
as the reports come from the eastern theater of war. Rus- 
sian invasion of Austria and the German and Austro- 
German “counter-offensives” have made them essential 
parts of the campaign map. 

But these names have been in battle reports since long 
before such communications consisted of anything more 
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than hastily written scrolls despatched by courier. These 
rivers have been fought over and across for nearly two 
thousand years. For centuries they received the ebb and 
flow of the barbarian tide from the east, ever moving 
westward. It was along the Vistula and the Dniester that 
the swords of the Poles saved western Europe from the 
Mongol, the Tartar, the Kalmuck, the Turk. This river 
line has seen more warfare significant in human history 
than any other water course on the globe, unless, it may 
be, the Tigris-Euphrates. 

The Vistula enters recorded history as the main artery 
of the Polish Commonwealth. Its basin was always the 
real center of Poland, although the Commonwealth, at one 
time, lay also on both sides of the Dniester, almost to its 
mouth. The Vistula country has always been the mother- 
land of warriors. To-day Russia’s best soldiers come from 
these plains, and have Polish blood in their veins. 

To the Poles the Vistula is the Wisla. It flows through 
old, old Poland now largely under Teutonic domination, 
but filled with incurably, resentfully patriotic Slavs. 
Secretly if not openly these people are pro-Russian. They 
have been there from hoary antiquity, long before the 
Prussians came. 

All of this region was once Poland. All these watch- 
tower cities on the Wisla were originally Slavonic. Many 
of them are now German on the map, but still unalterably 
Slavonic in their life, their language and their ideals. 
The Germanization is very largely official. To the world 
which sees only the map, it is Danzig, Warschau, Krakau, 
Lemberg. To the folk who live in these places it is Gdansk, 
Warszawa, Krakow, Lwow. 

Germanism and Slavism meet in these cities. Meet? 
That is not the proper word. Clash would be more ac- 
curate. Their life and character is not so much a blend 
as a mechanical, mutually suspicious mixture. Unending 
race friction is the characteristic of the Vistula country. 

How few people, even students of history, will remember 
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that once upon a time there was a Polish navy? Yet 
there was. And Danzig — the Polish Gdansk — was its 
haven and port. Here we may begin an historic journey 
along the moat rivers. 

Danzig itself lies some three miles from the waters of 
the Baltic. It spreads over the Mottlau, the west branch 
of the Vistula’s mouth. 

Coming up the river at sunset to the modern capital of 
West Prussia, with its fine new harbor at Neufahrwasser, 
the traveller sees the shipping and spires of one of Ger- 
many’s most picturesque water towns. Danzig, with its 
200,000 people, is perhaps the most Germanized of the 
towns taken by Prussia from Poland, although it still 
preserves a good deal of its medieval Slavonic appearance. 

Legend has it that Danzig was founded by the Danes 
some time in the tenth century. Some five hundred years 
later when the Poles chased the Teutonic Knights out of 
Prussia, they took Danzig, but it remained a free city even 
while nominally subject to Poland. It was then, or soon 
afterward, one of the most important of the Hanseatic 
towns, at the time when that famous medieval merchants’ 
trust was in its prime. The Junker-Hof remains to bear 
witness to the fact that the Junker was the merchant 
prince of the Middle Ages. Danzig was then called the 
Venice of the North: it was so prosperous. It sheltered 
the Polish navy. From its harbor Polish expeditions went 
forth against Russia and Sweden. It accepted the 
Reformation eagerly and -—so tolerant was Catholic 
Poland — one of the first complete Protestant Bibles 
was published in this Baltic city. For many years 
Prussia wanted Danzig and Thorn. She got them in 1793 
after the second partition. 

All the Vistula country, Russian as well as German, 
still sends its products abroad through Danzig. At all 
times vast quantities of corn, sugar, tobacco, flour and 
ironware line her great docks. Thousands of years ago 
the pine or some other cone-bearing tree flourished on 
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the shores of the Baltic, and distilled a good bit of its 
resin into the sands around Danzig. The amber of com- 
merce, which is now dug up out of the earth like a mineral, 
is “cut” extensively in that city. The visitor will re- 
member the huge ship building yards and the arsenal. 
Certainly he will carry away with him pleasant memories 
of that seductive white liquor with little specks of gold 
leaf floating about in it — Danzig’s particular pride — 
“Goldwasser.” Danzig has passed through many notable 
sieges. The Germans have many big guns ready to de- 
fend it. 

One branch of the Vistula flows directly into the Baltic. 
The other, the Nogat, pours its waters into a sort of lagoon 
which the Germans call the Frisches Haff. This opens 
at its northeastern end into the Baltic by way of the Gulf 
of Danzig. Pillau sits where the waters join. Twenty-five 
miles from this point, and about five up a funny little 
stream called the Pregel, is “King’s Mountain,” the 
Polish Krdlewiec, the capital of East Prussia, the former 
residence of the kings of Prussia and of the Electors of 
Brandenberg, the city of Kant, — Konigsberg. 

The Alstadt of Konigsberg, which recently celebrated 
its seven hundredth birthday, grew up around the castle 
of the Teutonic Knights. The visitor to Konigsberg 
always goes to see the famous old Gothic cathedral, the 
“*Stoa Kantiana,” adjoining the university, and the hoary 
old Schlosskirche, where both Friedrich I and Wilhelm | 
were crowned. The visitor also will not forget the Konigs- 
berg herring and the famous marchpane, the marzipan of 
Polish days, the most toothsome of cakes. K6nigsberg 
is one of the strongest military posts in the German Em- 
pire. It has been one of Russia’s chief campaign aims in 
this war to secure this fine port. 

At the first bend of the Vistula is Graudenz, another 
famous and ancient fortified town of West Prussia, form- 
erly a Polish stronghold. Frederick the Great built the 
big fortress at Graudenz, a little to the north of the present 
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city. The modern Prussians put lawbreakers and soldiers 
in the remains of this old fort. They use it as a barracks 
and a prison. 

At Bromberg, also much fortified, on a branch called the 
Netze, the Vistula turns eastward. At least our trip up 
stream takes us that way. On this turn and a little more 
than half way to the border line of old Poland, in what is 
now Russian territory, we reach the classic town of Thorn, 
the Polish Torun. It is said that when the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815, liquidated the Napoleonic conquests, the 
wily Austrian diplomat, Metternich, insisted that Russia 
should never be permitted to have either of the two gate 
cities of the Vistula— Thorn and Cracow. So Thorn was 
given to Prussia, while Cracow fell to Austria. 

After leaving Russia, by way of Alexandrovo, the last 
station in the Czar’s domain, no stop is made until the 
train reaches Thorn. Here the German officials demand 
your passport. Nowhere else in the Kaiser’s realm, so 
far as the writer’s experience goes, do they ask this cer- 
tificate of the incoming traveller. 

To-day Thorn is a thriving German town. But it still 
remembers its former Polish glory. Thorn was the birth- 
place of Copernicus the astronomer who overthrew the 
Ptolomaic theory of the universe — that the sun do move. 
Thorn was an important member of the Hanseatic League. 
The energetic Teutonic Knights established it as an out- 
post against the Poles. After two centuries, however, 
the townsfolk revolted against the rapacities of the order 
and attached themselves to the Polish King. During the 
Reformation Thorn was the scene of frequent theological 
disputations. These were known as colloquia charitativa 
and they usually resulted in confirming everyone in his 
own views. ‘Thorn is most famous now, perhaps, for its 
delicious pfefferkuchen, or gingerbread. It is a “king 
pin” in the German line of defense against Russia. 

Our journey up the Wisla brings us now a goodish 
distance to the eastward, to Plock, in the “Kingdom” 
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(Russian Poland), a fortified port of some importance. 
Sixty miles further up stream we come to the Polish 
metropolis, the third city in the Russian Empire. We 
have reached Warsaw, Warschau, Warszawa, or Varsovie, 
according as you are English, German, Polish (and Rus- 
sian) or French. 

A circle drawn about the entire continent would show 
Warsaw to be the geographic center of Europe. More 
than a million people — all (excepting only the Russian 
officials) Poles to their very finger tips — make this busy, 
lively European city one of the world’s big centers of 
life and trade. 

Warsaw is the European door of Asia. She is Latin in 
her point of view, and Occidental in her thoughts. She 
is the first really European city on the great Trans- 
Siberian railroad. Warsaw is the “‘head” of Poland as 
Cracow is the “‘heart.”” A splendid modern white city, lit 
by electricity and closely gridironed by tram lines, she is 
full of wealth and pleasure, her people are art lovers, keen 
connoisseurs of the drama, and musical to their very souls. 

This former capital of the Polish kings sits proudly on 
the left— the European— bank of the Vistula, her 
beautiful terraces rising westward from the river. A 
splendid bridge joins her to her most important suburb, 
Prage, on the right, or Russian side. Many parks and 
fine buildings add to her grace. She suggests Paris — 
there is much the same light, color and gaiety. 

Warsaw helps to distribute the vast overland trade 
from the Orient. Of recent years she has become a great 
manufacturing center. Before the present war began 
she sent nearly three quarters of a million dollars worth 
of beet sugar alone to the United States. 

From the earliest days of the war it has been the con- 
stant aim of Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s army to 
enter the splendid Polish metropolis and winter amid its 
comforts and charms. The censor has not let us know 
much about the Polish metropolis since the war began. 
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It has been reported that the Germans captured it, and 
that the Russians took it back. It would seem, from more 
fundamental sources of information, that the Poles them- 
selves have taken Warsaw and are holding it against the 
fulfilment of the Czar’s promise of autonomy. 

Warsaw has had a bloody history. She is full of monu- 
ments of Poland’s ancient glories. She is strongly forti- 
fied, but, until recently at least, her most frowning de- 
fenses faced the east. Thence came her historic enemy, 
the Russian. The Wisla is a wide, dignified stream at 
Warsaw, and the city’s waterfront is quite impressive. 

A long stretch of the river to the southeast brings us 
past a number of fortified Russian posts, chief among 
them Ivangorod. We are still in the ancient kingdom of 
Poland. Following on up stream and passing several 
tributaries, we turn westward. Then we leave Russian 
soil (but not Polish), and, after skirting the boundary of 
Galicia for seventy miles, we enter Austrian territory, and 
soon descry the venerable walls of the Wawel, the hoary 
castle of Cracow, the Westminster Abbey of Poland. 

Cracow (German, Krakau, Polish, Krakow, French, 
Cracovie), the ancient capital of Poland, is one of the 
most interesting of all European cities. To see Poland 
at its best one must see Cracow. Seated in her dignified, 
grey solemnity, only five miles from the Russian border, 
Cracow lives in the traditions of her great past. She 
herself is the Polish national museum, with innumerable 
patriotic relics, historical treasures, and rare art collec- 
tions. In the cathedral of that hoary pile, the Wawel, 
are buried most of the monarchs and great men of Poland, 
including our own Kosciuszko. Cracow’s University is 
one of the oldest in Europe. In 1900 it celebrated its 
demi-millennium. The whole history of Poland may be 
found in the magnificent manuscript collections in the 
Czartoryski museum. The famous Sukiennice, or Cloth 
Hall, set in the picturesque Rynek — the market place — 
is art gallery, national museum and market combined. 
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A unique park, known as the Plante, girt with trees and 
flowers, completely encircles the city. Every day all 
Cracow and his wife or sweetheart, military, Jew and 
peasant, promenade there. 

Cracow is old, very old. In her youth her sons went 
forth to the crusades. To-day, with a population of more 
than a hundred thousand, and many of the characteristics 
of modern Europe, she is, nevertheless, ever somnolent, 
brooding over the memories of her past glories. 

In the military scheme of the Austrian Empire, Cracow 
is a very important place. She sits in a strategic position 
on the high banks of the Vistula, 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. Some of her old walls pierced with gates still 
stand, and the new outlying defenses have made her a 
fortress of great strength. Her position gives her the 
command of the river approach to Silesia and to the 
whole Danube valley. 

To the west of the city a grassy hill about a hundred 
feet high commemorates the patriot Kosciuszko, our 
soldier hero as well as the savior of Poland. This Kopiec 
Kosciuszki — Kosciuszko Mound —was built up by 
handfuls of earth from his victorious battle fields, brought 
by reverent compatriots and admirers. 

With Cracow in their possession, the Russians would 
feel, and rightfully, that they were at last suzerains of 
the heart as well as of the head of Poland. 

Our historical and geographical journey from Danzig 
to Odessa, along the moat rivers, took us up the Vistula. 
It will now take us down the Dniester, with side trips to 
several outpost cities which belong to the moat line, 
though not actually on the banks of the Dniester itself. 

The distance between the two great watercourses is 
shortened nearly one half by a tributary of the Vistula, 
comparatively short itself, but highly important in the 
Germanic military scheme, the River San. 

Austria’s strongest Galician defense, the fortress of 
Przemysl, is on the San. For months the news despatches 
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have contained references to this town with the unpro- 
nounceable name, and how it was resisting the vast Russian 
army. When one realizes the sonant value of the letters 
to a Slav ear and palate, Przemysl becomes easy. There 
are several origins given of the name. The most likely is 
this. It means almost literally “‘Forethought,” coming, 
as it does, from the verb myslitch, to think, and the prefix 
prze, before. Rz is like the English sh. Przemysl is, 
therefore, Pshe-mis-l, cutting the / short at the end and 
accenting the Pshe. 

Considering its size, Przemysl is a fortress of the first 
class. All the complicated equipment of wall, gallery, 
trench, moat, gun rampart, steel cupola, that make up a 
stronghold of the twentieth century —all these are at 
Przemysl. High above its frowning modern defenses, 
rear the old ruins of the castle said to have been built by 
Casimir the Great, King of Poland. At one time this town 
with the tongue-twisting name was the capital of a large 
independent principality, and it did vast business. The 
word Przemysl, indeed, in modern Polish means industry. 

The Dniester rises in the foothills of the Carpathians, 
to the westward of the San, in what is known as the 
Bieskid range. It has long been associated with the 
Vistula in a proposed system of canals to connect the 
Baltic Sea with the Black. Sambor, in the famous salt 
region of Galicia, is the first fortified town of importance 
on its banks. 

Forty odd miles to the northeast of Sambor, on a small 
branch of the river Bug, is the Galician hauptstadt, 
Lemberg (Leopol or Lwow), not exactly on the moat 


river, but on the moat line by all the facts of its history. 
Founded by a Ruthenian prince in the middle of the 


fourteenth century, it was captured almost a hundred 
years later by Casimir the Great of Poland. For more 


than three hundred years it was the capital of a Polish 
province, and all this time a city of world importance. 


When Constantinople fell, Lemberg waxed fat on the 
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trade of the east. It stood many sieges. I have seen 
Swedish, Cossack and Turkish balls in its public buildings. 

Lwow — as the Poles call it — is made up of an inner 
town and four beautiful suburbs on the surrounding hills. 
In its palmy days this inner town was strongly fortified, 
but about a hundred years ago, the fortifications were 
turned into pleasure grounds. This capital city of Galicia, 
with its quarter of a million population, is a very busy 
manufacturing town. Its factories make all sorts of things 
from matches and chocolate to leather, bricks and beer. 
It has a fine library of books and manuscripts relating 
chiefly to the history and literature of Poland. Lemberg 
is only slightly Germanized. It is neither wholly German 
nor wholly Polish, but a good deal of both. It will be 
remembered that the Russians took the city in their 
first invasion practically without a struggle. They lost 
it again a little later, but took it again in November. 

After leaving the Carpathians, the Dniester enters 
Russia and flows mainly through the great plain country, 
the country of the steppes, in a direction generally south- 
easterly, until it empties into the Black Sea. Several of 
the tributaries have cut their way through bluffs, and the 
towns on their banks thus presented to the fighters of 
past ages some splendid opportunities for earthworks, 
forts and ramparts. This is notably the case with Chocim, 
or Chotin, Kamenietz-Podolsk, Kishinev and Akkerman. 

The large moat towns on the Dniester and its branches 
have all already appeared in the news despatches of this 
war on its eastern front. If the Austrians or the Turks 
succeed in invading Russia, the others will grow familiar. 

Sambor, already mentioned, is about forty miles to 
the south of west of Lemberg. The next historic place of 
any military value is Halicz, a small town, but a busy 
manufacturing center. Chocim and Kamenietz-Podolsk 
are another hundred miles to the west of south. They 
are on the steppes, and their history is crowded with 


battle, blood, slaughter and heroism during nearly two 
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millenniums of that struggle between east and west, in 
which the moat rivers have been the racial axis. This is 
the cradle of that strange folk, the Cossacks. So blood- 
soaked is it that its Kurhani, or ancient burial mounds, 
still serve as guide posts to the peasants. 

Chocim, now a town of the Russian “government” of 
Bessarabia, is not far from the Austro-Hungarian bound- 
ary. It sits high on the Dniester’s bank, still pluming 
itself because of the tremendous victory over the Turks 
won before it, far back in 1673, by the celebrated Polish 
king, then the Hetman, John Sobieski. This is one of the 
battles of the world’s song and story. 

A good ten miles to the north and slightly to the east 
is Kamenietz, called Podolsk,—of Podolia. This fas- 
cinating, sleepy old town is bisected by the Smotrycz, a 
small branch of the Dniester. It is the capital of the 
“government” of Podolia. All this was Poland of its 
great days, of the days of Batory and Sobieski. 

In those times Kamenietz was one of the strongest for- 
tresses of the Polish Commonwealth against the Turks. 
During’ one Moslem invasion the Hetman Sobieski was 
sent to guard the southern frontier. In his “miraculous 
campaign” he completely defeated the Turkish hosts. 
But a new Moslem flood was coming, and Sobieski could 
get no reinforcements. So, in order to save Kamenietz, 
he sent Pan Michael Wolodyjowski, whom Sienkiewicz 
calls “‘the little knight with the wheaten moustaches,” to 
its defense. ‘Pan Michael” was known as “the first 
soldier of the Commonwealth.” When he and his men 
entered Kamenietz, he took with him his herds and 
camels, showing how far to the southward was the 
stronghold which, despite prodigies of valor, fell to the 
Turks. The next year Sobieski crushed the Moslems 
at Chocim. 

Forty or fifty thousand people live in Kamenietz. The 
town is rather badly built, one part on the heights above 
the river, and the other on the lower level at its banks. 
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The nearest railway station is twenty-seven miles away 
and in another country, Austria. 

The Turks held Kamenietz for a part of the seven- 
teenth century. They turned the Christian churches into 
mosques, by “purging” them and setting up crescents on 
the towers or spires. When the Poles retook the city, they 
“cleansed” the buildings but did not remove the crescents. 
They simply set crosses above them. Now the traveller 
sees golden cross above golden crescent on the same build- 
ing — an impressive illustration of how history mutates. 

Kamenietz is always full of soldiers of the motley army 
of the Czar. Soldiers swarm in its streets and lounge in 
its parks at all times. The old castle which Sienkiewicz 
tells us Pan Michael partly blew up to save it from falling 
into the hands of the Turks, still stands, now doing duty 
as a Russian barracks. 

In the early days of the present war the Austrian army 
of invasion captured Kamenietz and held it long enough 
to exact a war levy, just as the Germans have been doing 
in Belgium. Several Austrian towns in Galicia have 
since been paying back the “‘ransom” of Kamenietz. 

A hundred and fifty miles or so further down the Dnies- 
ter Valley, on the east bank of the Byk, a little tributary, 
is an uneven, dingy, sprawly sort of town, the capital of 
the Russian province or “‘government” of Bessarabia. 
This is the famous Kishinev, of unsavory pogrom memory. 

Like so many of the Dniester towns it is of two parts — 
the old or low town on the river banks and the new or 
upper town on the high crags 500 feet or more above. In 
1812, when the Russians took it from Moldavia, Kishinev 
was a mud village where some 5,000 people lived. To-day 
there are thirty times as many. Nearly fifty per cent 
of these are Jews — almost as large a proportion as in 
1903, when the terrible three days massacre of these 
pathetic outcasts horrified the entire world. 

Kishinev deserves to be remembered for better things. 
[t is justly celebrated for its fruit gardens. From these, 
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which stretch out over the extensive suburbs, a fine sort 
of plum is dried and sent abroad in large quantities. 
There are many tallow-melting factories, candle and soap 
works, distilleries and tobacco establishments in the 
modern city, and in their midst a fine statue of the Russian 
poet Pushkin. Kishinev has been a war center from time 
immemorial. 

Still further down the river are the old fortress towns 
of Bendery and Akkerman, the latter right at the Dnies- 
ter’s mouth, and both hoary with memories of battle, 
siege and slaughter. Akkerman was the Tyr of the Greeks 
and the Moncastro of the Genoese. 

Thirty miles — or slightly more — to the northeast of 
where the Dniester pours its waters into the Black Sea is 
the imposing city of Odessa. From the most ancient of 
times the site of Odessa was inhabited by a Greek colony. 
Then the Tartars drove out the Greeks and settled it 
thick with their huts and encampments. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century a Russian fortress was built 
there, and from that grew the present metropolis of the 
Black Sea, with its queenly dignity, its vast trade, and 
its half a million population. But Odessa is a little off the 
moat line, and so does not properly belong to our story. 

The past century has seen the Slav stretch himself 
slowly, glacially, but steadily, over the moat line, ever 
moving westward. The present war has given him an 
opportunity to hasten that stretching all along from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black. And the Slav never goes back. 
Can Austria and Turkey — even Germany — stop him? 
How much farther west will he go? 





PROPERTY AND LAW 
I 


HERE has been, as everyone knows, a long strike 

in the mines of Colorado, with violence on both 

sides and bitter recriminations. On April 27th of last 

year there was a meeting of some two thousand persons 

in Carnegie Hall of this city, before whom Morris Hillquit 
made this savage statement: 


The investment of the Rockefellers in the coal fields of Colo- 

rado is largely for the hiring of criminals and thugs to shoot 
the strikers, and the pious son of America’s money king knows 
and sanctions the object. When it was alleged of ex-Lieut. 
Becker [the convicted police officer of New York] that he had 
hired four gunmen to kill one gambler, he was indicted on the 
charge of murder in the first degree. Why not indict the man 
who has admittedly hired whole bands of gunmen to kill scores 
of workers? 
In sympathy with this idea that in hiring men to protect 
his property a mine owner is in the same class with a 
sordid murderer, it will be recalled that a number of men 
and women paraded before the office of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., wearing bands of crépe. On April 28th 
Mr. Rockefeller issued an official reply, of which the gist 
was contained in the following paragraph: 

Are the labor unions, representing a small minority of the 
workers of the country, to be sustained in their disregard of 
the inalienable right of every American citizen to work without 
interference, whether he be a union or a non-union man? Surely 
the vast majority of American citizens will, without fear or 
favor, stand for evenhanded justice under the Constitution, 
and equal rights for every citizen. 

To this appeal the United Mine Workers responded the 
next day: 

Of course the right to work is inherent. If, however, the 
miners exercise their rights as guaranteed by the Constitution 
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and the laws of our country to have a collective voice in es- 
tablishing the conditions under which they shall work or shall 
not work, it ought not and cannot be denied by Mr. Rockefeller. 


In the same issue in which this response was published, 
the New York Sun printed a brief and pungent editorial, 
to this effect: 


Whatever the demagogues prate, an elementary and indispens- 
able and indefeasible right is at stake in Colorado. In defending 
that right to labor, in refusing to yield to timorous counsels 
from Washington, Mr. Rockefeller has shown civic courage 
and a just sense of the equal claim of all to liberty and protection. 


Now in regard to the truth of the charges of violence and 
other misconduct urged alternately by the strikers and 
the owners and by their sympathizers, one may be unable 
to decide on the evidence; nor is that the question here 
considered. The remarkable point is that not a single 
word was uttered on either side for property itself, as 
at least a substantial element of civilization. Such a 
silence was no doubt natural on the part of the strikers; 
but what of the owners? One suspects that Mr. Rocke- 
feller, away from the Sunday school, and in his private 
office, thinks a good deal about the privileges of property, 
and one knows that the Sun is interested in those privi- 
leges. Yet for these neither Mr. Rockefeller nor the 
Sun would appear to have the slightest concern; they 
are only voluble in behalf of the independent laboring 
man and on the indefeasible rights of labor! Is this self- 
deception, or hypocrisy, or merely the policy of men 
who understand the feelings of a democratic populace, 
and desire to present their case in the most plausible 
light? A hundred years ago, in England or America at 
least, their present attitude would have been impossible; 
they would have appealed boldly to the public, their 
public, on the basis of sheer property rights. Twenty 
years ago such a position as they now assume could 
scarcely have been anything but ignoble hypocrisy. 
To-day their motives cannot be classified in any such 
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simple fashion. It is not improbable that, along with 
the transparent motive of policy, they are a little troubled 
to know whether their instinctive feelings as property 
owners are not in some way unethical. At least we can 
say with entire confidence that such, under such circum- 
stances, would be the complex state of mind of a con- 
siderable, certainly also a growing, body of men. 

Now what is the meaning of all this? what is the origin 
of this state of mind which is so manifestly illogical and 
self-contradictory? 


We shall perhaps discover the first plain enunciation 
of such a growing view of property in the writings of that 
master of truth and sophistry, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
especially in the Discours sur Porigine de Pinégalite and 
the Contrat social. According to the theory there de- 
veloped, the most blessed stage of human existence was 
that exemplified by our North American Indians, who, 
as Rousseau pictured them from certain travellers’ fairy 
tales, had risen to the beginning of social life, but possessed 
no property beyond the most rudimentary sort — none 
at all in our sense of the word. Happy indeed was such 
a state, if innocence is happiness: for, as the all-knowing 
Locke had naively observed, there can be no wrong-doing 
where there is no property. ‘‘It was,” adds Rousseau sen- 
tentiously, “‘the discovery of iron and grain that civilized 
men, and ruined the human race.” That is to say — two 
consequences followed the creation of property: civiliza- 
tion and injustice. There is, Rousseau admits, a natural 
inequality of faculties among men, but this is of little 
moment until fixed and reinforced by extrinsic advantages. 
An unnatural inequality, or injustice, arises as soon as those 
who are the stronger by nature acquire increase of strength 
by the aid of superior possessions. And this injustice is 
fixed by a clever ruse. The few whose natural strength 
has been enhanced by property, seeing that they should 
still be at the mercy of the united mass of the poor and 
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weak, delude the mass into binding themselves by passing 
laws in defence of property. Law is thus the support at 
once of civilization and of injustice. 

The syllogism is rigid, and the inevitable conclusion 
would be: abolish law, and let mankind return to the 
happier condition of barbarism. But such a conclusion 
forces us to reconsider our premises, and we immediately 
see that the argument rests on two assumptions, one true 
and the other false. It is a fact that property has been the 
basis of civilization, and that with property there has 
come a change from natural inequality to what is called 
unnatural injustice. But it is not a fact that barbar- 
ism is in general a state of innocence and happiness. 
Rousseau himself really knew this, and he felt also, when 
his words began to be taken seriously by men of affairs, 
that he should be merely stultifying himself if he called 
on them to abolish what he recognized as the basis of 
civilized society: under no glamor of a remote paradise 
would men go to work deliberately to destroy civilization, 
whatever might be the evils it embraced. 

Hence» Rousseau proceeds to develop a theory of the 
State which shall retain the civilization created by prop- 
erty, while avoiding the injustice supposed to be inherent 
init. To this end he would make tabula rasa of the exist- 
ing forms of authority in government, and in their place 
introduce, as sole sovereign, a power which he describes 
as the volonté générale. By this he does not precisely mean 
socialism: for still regarding property, that is, private 
ownership, as the basis of civilization, he cannot admit 
collective ownership. His notion is that a government by 
means of the “general will,” while acknowledging the need 
of private ownership, would do away with injustice, be- 
cause, in such a state, “‘the sovereign, being formed only of 
the individuals which compose it, neither has nor can have 
any interest contrary to theirs.”’ This may be a true prop- 
osition metaphysically, if, in the manner of the medieval 
realists, we regard the general idea of humanity as an 
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active entity, and individual men as mere accidents. 
But what does the “general will,” when stripped of its 
metaphysical disguises, mean for Rousseau? Nothing 
but the unrestricted desire of the majority at any given 
moment. Now we, who are the inheritors of the French 
Revolution and the humble audience of socialistic oratory, 
have seen the operation of a government, or at least have 
heard the demands of much applauded demagogues, 
close enough to the spirit of Rousseau’s philosophy, to 
know what the immediate and unrestricted will of the 
majority means in practice. Whether it means justice 
to you or not, may depend on your particular sympathies 
and interests; it manifestly does not mean a careful re- 
gard for the rights of property. 

Rousseau’s scheme, in fact, involves a self-contradiction: 
by a juggling of words it supposes that the innocence 
of man in a state of nature (even if we granted the reality 
of such a state) can somehow be made to continue in a 
society which has built itself up on what he regards as the 
cause of injustice. In simple truth, property may rightly 
be called the cause of civilization, but, strictly speaking, 
it is only the occasion of injustice: injustice is inherent 
in the imperfection of man, and the development of the 
means of living merely brings into greater prominence 
what is, so far, an unavoidable feature of existence, not 
for man only but for the whole range of creation, in this 
puzzling world of ours. We cannot look attentively at 
the procedure of evolution without seeing that it moves 
upward by taking advantage of inequalities in power 
and fitness, with slight regard for the feelings of the in- 
ferior species and individual creatures. Nature herself 
works by means of what we are bound to call, though by 
a misapplication of human ideals, a law of injustice. And 
we cannot read history honestly without admitting that 
the progress of mankind depends on the continuance of 
this procedure in the advantages of power and fitness as 
these are inherent in property. Rousseau, by inflaming 
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the passions of men against the wrongs of society which by 
his own hypothesis are inevitable, was, and still is, the 
father of frightful confusions and catastrophes; but he 
performed a real service to philosophy by stating so sharply 
the bare truth that property is the basis of civilization. 


II 


The socialistic theories of communal ownership give 
the argument, I admit, a new turn. Socialism rests on 
two assumptions. First, that community of ownership 
will, for practical purposes, eliminate the greed and injus- 
tice of civilized life. This I deny, believing it to be demon- 
strably false in view of the present nature of most men, 
and, I might add, in view of the notorious quarrelsome- 
ness of the socialists among themselves. Secondly, that 
under community of control the material productivity 
of society will not be seriously diminished. This question 
I leave to the economists, though here too it would ap- 
pear to follow demonstrably from the nature of man that 
the capacity to manage and the readiness to be managed 
are necessary to efficient production. So far as experience 
or any intelligent outlook goes, there is no sufficient motive 
for the creation of property but personal ownership, at least 
in a share of joint property. The burden of proof is en- 
tirely on those who assert the sufficiency of communal 
property; their theory has never been proved, but in in- 
numerable experiments has always failed. The real 
strength of socialism, and the force that some think is 
driving us along the edge of revolution, is in no sense a 
reasoned conviction that public ownership is better than 
private ownership, but rather a profound emotional pro- 
test against the inequalities of ownership. The serious 
question is not in regard to the importance of property, 
but in regard to the justice of its present distribution. 
Despite all the chatter about the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, we are to-day driven along by a sentiment, 
and by no consideration of economics. 
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Not even a Rousseau could cover up the fact of the 
initial inequality of men by the decree of that great Ruler 
or Law, call it what you will, which makes one vessel 
for dishonor and another for honor. That is the so-called 
injustice of Nature. And it is equally a fact that prop- 
erty means the magnifying of that natural injustice into 
that which you may deplore as unnatural injustice, but 
which is a fatal necessity, nevertheless. This is the truth, 
hideous if you choose to make it so to yourself, not with- 
out its benevolent aspect to those, whether the favorites 
of fortune or not, who are themselves true — ineluctable 
at least. Unless we are willing to pronounce civilization 
a grand mistake, as, indeed, religious enthusiasts have 
ever been prone to do (and humanitarianism is more a 
perverted religion than a false economics), unless our ma- 
terial progress is all a grand mistake, we must admit, 
sadly or cheerfully, that any attempt by government 
or institution to ignore that inequality, may stop the 
wheels of progress or throw the world back into temporary 
barbarism, but will surely not be the cause of wider and 
greater happiness. It is not heartlessness, therefore, to 
reject the sentiment of the humanitarian, and to avow 
that the security of property is the first and all-essential 
duty of a civilized community. And we may assert this 
truth more bluntly, or, if you please, more paradoxically. 
Although, probably, the rude government of barbarous 
chiefs, when the person was scantily covered or surrounded 
by property, may have dealt principally with wrongs 
to person, yet the main care of advancing civilization 
has been for property. One reason of course for this is 
that the right to life is so obvious, and in the nature of 
things has been so long and universally recognized. But, 
after all, life is a very primitive thing. Nearly all that 
makes it more significant to us than to the beast is asso- 
ciated with our possessions — with property, all the way 
from the food we share with the beasts, to the most re- 
fined products of the human imagination. To the civilized 
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man the rights of property are more important than the 
right to life. 


Il 


In our private dealings with men, we may, if we choose, 
ignore these claims of civilization with no harm resulting 
to society; but it is different when we undertake to lay 
down general rules of practice. In allowing our emotions 
and our sense of abstract right to oversway us in our 
attitude towards politics and government, we forget that it 
is not ours to determine the fundamental relation of things 
in accordance with a personal ideal of justice, but to make 
rules of action in accordance with the decree, immutable 
so far as we can see, of a superior power. We are, essen- 
tially, not legislators but judges. 

And what then, you ask, of human laws? In sober 
sooth it is not we who create laws; we are rather finders 
and interpreters of natural laws, and our decrees are 
merely the application of our knowledge, or ignorance, 
of the law to particular conditions. When our decrees 
are counter to natural law, they become at best dead let- 
ters, and at worst, agents of trouble and destruction. The 
office of the legislator in general is not unlike that of the 
jurisconsults of the Roman Empire, upon whom was be- 
stowed the right of giving binding responses to a judge 
when he was not clear in a question of equity or interpreta- 
tion, and who thus helped to mould the law into the form in 
which it was finally codified and handed down to the mod- 
ern world. And in a more special sense, the spirit that 
guided the trend of their opinions is worthy of scrutiny to- 
day, as its influence is still far stronger than is commonly 
understood. The expansion of Roman affairs had already 
begun to force the courts to substitute in general practice 
the jus gentium, or principles of law which seemed to be 
in effect among all peoples, for the old jus civile, or cus- 
tom which prevailed among Roman citizens when these 
were a small and comparatively homogeneous body. 
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The responses of the jurisconsults inevitably followed 
and emphasized this tendency, and, under the influence 
of late Greek philosophy, went even further in generaliza- 
tion. On the conception of a jus gentium these Stoic 
legalists superimposed the conception of a jus naturale, 
or law implanted by Nature in the heart of man, to which 
custom and statute should, so far as possible, be made to 
conform. It is not too much to say that this is one of 
the profoundest conceptions of the human mind; but 
it was as dangerous as it was profound. It brought into 
legislation the idea controlled by the word nature, which 
is, perhaps, the most treacherous that ever slipped from 
the tongue of man. The ambiguity came from the philos- 
ophers themselves, especially from the Stoics, who used 
the word at one time to signify the forces and material 
of the world as they actually are, and at another time to 
signify the world as it ought to be, or, more exactly, as it 
would be if governed in accordance with a humanly con- 
ceived law of right. There might be no great harm in this 
ambiguity, were it not for the resulting confusion in ideas 
and practice. When we repeat the Stoic command to 
Follow nature, we really mean, as the Stoic meant, to 
follow our ideal of nature. We do not mean that a man 
should imitate the conduct of a tiger, which is yet entirely 
natural, nor of men as we see them daily acting, but that 
he should imitate his ideal of what a man should be. The 
command is unmeaning enough, and has force only be- 
cause it seems to render the ideal concrete by confound- 
ing it with the actual. And there is its peril. We are 
prone to laziness and self-flattery, and so we are con- 
stantly justifying ourselves in imitating the baser actions 
of men, under cover of the command to follow human 
nature. Is not nature what all men are doing? It would, 
in fact, be easy to show that in the sphere of private 
morals this command has resulted in a curious mixture 
of good and evil, by clothing custom in the garb of the 
ideal. 
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But the peril for law, as law is what we propose for 
other men in the mass rather than for ourselves, is of the 
contrary sort — not that we should silence the voice of 
conscience by hearkening to the clamor of custom, but 
that we should falsely idealize the actual conditions of 
social life. Law is not a code of abstract virtues nor a 
guide to individual perfection, but a rule for regulating 
the relations of society for practical purposes. Just so 
soon as, in any large measure, it fails to recognize the prob- 
able acts of men, or pronounces in conformity with an 
ideal of human nature, it becomes inoperative or mis- 
chievous. If law supposed that all men were honest, 
what would be the consequence? Or, if law demanded 
that all men should be kind-hearted, what would be the 
consequence? These are absurd extremes, but an error 
of really the same character has obtained a kind of phil- 
osophical excuse through the treachery of such a phrase 
as jus naturale. ‘The experience and hardheadedness of 
the earlier jurisconsults saved the Roman law from 
falling a prey to an undue idealism, although it is a fact 
that in Byzantine times there was introduced a certain 
degree of humanitarianism corresponding with the decay 
of civilization. 

But for reasons which lie deeply imbedded in the sources 
of our modern life, we are in great and continual danger 
of a humanitarianism springing from a mistaken concep- 
tion of the jus naturale. The whole impetus of Xousseau’s 
revolutionary philosophy is really derived from his re- 
assumption and eloquent expansion of that conception. 
We are bound, in any clear-sighted view of the larger 
exigencies of the relations of man with man, to fortify 
ourselves against such a perversion of the institutions 
of government as would adapt them to the ideal nature 
of man as he ought to be, instead of the nature of man 
as he actually is, and would relax the rigor of law in pity 
for the degree of injustice inherent in imperfect evolu- 
tion. If our laws, as we call them, being indeed but 
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attempts to copy a code we have not made and cannot 
repeal, are to work for progress rather than for retro- 
gression, they must recognize property as the basis of 
civilization, and must admit the consequent inequality 
of conditions among men. They will have relatively lit- 
tle regard for labor in itself or for the laborer in himself, 
but they will provide rigidly that labor shall receive the 
recompense it has bargained for, and that the laborer, as 
every other man, shall be secure in the possession of what 
he has received. We may try to teach him to produce 
more and to bargain better, but in face of all appeals of 
sentiment and all reasonings of abstract justice, society 
must learn again to-day that it cannot legislate contrary 
to the decrees of Fate. Law is concerned primarily with 
the rights of property. 


IV 

So directly is the maintenance of civilization and peace 
and all our welfare dependent on this truth — that it is 
safer, in the utterance of law, to err on the side of natural 
inequality than on the side of ideal justice. We can do 
something to control the power of cunning and rapacity, 
and to make the distribution of material advantages fall 
more in conformity with superiority of character and 
culture. We can go a little way, and very slowly, in the 
endeavor to equalize conditions by the regulation of prop- 
erty, but the elements of danger are always near at hand 
and insidious; and undoubtedly any legislation which 
deliberately releases labor from the obligations of contract, 
and permits it to make war on property with impunity, 
must be regarded as running counter to the first demands of 
society. It is an ugly fact, as the world has always seen, 
that, under cover of the natural inequality of property, 
evil and greedy men will act in a way that can only be char- 
acterized as legal robbery. It is strictly within the province 
of the State to prevent such action so far as it safely can. 
Yet even here, in view of the magnitude of the interests in- 
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volved, it is better that legal robbery should exist along 
with the maintenance of law, than that legal robbery 
should be suppressed at the expense of law. 


V 

No doubt there is a certain cruelty in such a principle, 
as there is an element of cruelty in life itself. But it does 
not, in any proper sense of the word, involve the so-called 
economic interpretation of history. On the contrary, 
it recognizes, far more completely than does any humani- 
tarian creed, that there is a large portion of human activity 
which lies quite outside of the domain of physical con- 
straint and legislation, and it is supremely jealous that 
government should not go beyond its true province. All 
our religious feelings, our aspiring hopes, our personal 
morality, our conscience, our intellectual pursuits, all 
these things, and all they mean, lie beyond the law — all 
our individual life, as distinguished from the material 
relations of man with man, reaches far beyond the law’s 
proper comprehension. 

Our most precious heritage of liberty depends on the 
safeguarding of that realm of the individual against the 
encroachments of a legal equalitarianism. For there is 
nothing surer than that liberty of the spirit, if I may use 
that dubious word, is bound up with the inequality of 
men in their natural relations; and every movement in 
history to deny the inequalities of nature has been at- 
tended, and by a fatal necessity always will be attended, 
with an effort to crush the liberty of distinction in the 
ideal sphere. 

As the rights of property do not involve the economic 
interpretation of history, so neither do they result in ma- 
terialism. The very contrary. For in this matter, as 
in all other questions of human conduct and natural forces, 
you may to a certain degree control a fact, but if you deny 
a fact it will control you. This is the plain paradox of 
life, and its application is everywhere. Just so sure as 
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you see a feministic movement undertaking to deny the 
peculiar characteristics and limitations of the female 
sex, you will see this sex element overriding all bounds — 
you will, to take an obvious illustration, see women dress- 
ing in a manner to exaggerate their relative physical 
disability and their appeal to the other sex. I do not 
say that the feministic denial of facts is the only cause 
that may bring about this exaggeration; but it is indis- 
putably one such cause. So, in a more general way, the 
denial of the body, or the romantic idealization of love, 
will end by producing a state of morbid eroticism, as 
history abundantly testifies. And, in another direction, 
the encouraging of a false sentimentality in the idea of 
marriage, and the slurring over of its importance as a 
social institution and the basis of the family, is one of 
the sure ways of degrading that natural relation into 
something we do not like to consider. Again, if you hear 
a man talking overmuch of brotherly love and that sort of 
thing —I do not mean the hypocrite, but the honest 
humanitarian whom you and I have met and had dealings 
with and could name — if you hear such a man talking 
overmuch of serving his fellows, you are pretty sure that 
here is a man who will be slippery or dishonorable in his 
personal transactions: the ‘‘reformer” is a type well 
known. 

And societies are much like individual men. As soon as 
a nation begins to deny officially the inherent combative- 
ness of human nature, it is in a fair way to be hurried into a 
criminal war. We have seen a group of obstinate humani- 
tarians in Washington, by denying the facts of the Mexican 
situation, drag this country at Vera Cruz into the hypocrit- 
ical, but luckily, short-lived pretence of waging a “war for 
service.” What is the cause of the evils, physical and 
moral, that have perplexed our Southern States since the 
era of Reconstruction? Certainly in large measure the 
humanitarian ideas of justice and equality which were in 
flagrant disregard of the facts of a particular stage of 
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civilization, and made a cover for every kind of rascality 
and stupidity. We are seeing something of the same sort 
beginning to happen in Turkey and Persia and China, 
and are like to see it in many other places. Again, of 
course, I do not say that humanitarian denial of the facts 
is the only cause of war and national dissolution — would 
to heaven it were! — but it is just as certainly one such 
cause, or contributing cause, as it is certain that we shall 
hurt our fingers if we grasp a burning coal under the notion 
that it is not hot. 

And the same paradox holds true of property. You 
may to a certain extent control it and make it subservient 
to the ideal nature of man; but the moment you deny 
its rights, or undertake to legislate in defiance of them, 
you may for a time unsettle the very foundations of 
society, you will certainly in the end render property 
your despot instead of your servant, and so produce a 
materialized and debased civilization. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by a single example of the practical working 
of humanitarianism. I quote from a striking article on 
The Law’s Delays, by Prof. Tyrrell Williams, of the Wash- 
ington University Law School: 


The apotheosis of debtors in America began about a hundred 
years ago, and has continued to the present time. In its origin 
the movement was humanitarian and praiseworthy. Imprison- 
ment for debt was a reality in those days. But has not the 
movement gone too far, and become ridiculous? The tradi- 
tional debtor is a hard-working farmer or mechanic struggling 
to keep the wolf from the door. Is that a true picture of the 
twentieth-century debtor, who glories in delay of justice? 
Most certainly not. The typical debtor of the twentieth cen- 
tury is a corporation organized along the lines that were so 
popular in New Jersey before Woodrow Wilson was elected 
Governor. The transportation and other public-service cor- 
porations are the champion debtors of America. They have 
been very clever. They have capitalized the ordinary Ameri- 
can’s sentimental affection for debtors. These corporate debt- 
ors are the chief beneficiaries of delay of justice in America, 
and they know it. That is why directly and indirectly they 
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oppose all serious efforts to reform judicial procedure, and 
why they employ attorneys who are experts at “filling the 
record full of error.” 


This is but a single instance of a false sentiment opening 
the door to the prowling thieves of the highway. More 
generally, it is in accordance with the law of human nature 
that the sure way to foster the spirit of materialism is to 
unsettle the material basis of social life. Manifestly, 
the mind will be free to enlarge itself in immaterial in- 
terests only when that material basis is secure, and with- 
out a certain degree of such security a man must be anxious 
over material things and preponderantly concerned with 
them. And, manifestly, if this security is dependent on 
the rights of property, and these rights are denied or 
belittled in the name of some impossible ideal, it follows 
that the demands of intellectual leisure will be regarded 
as abnormal and anti-social, and that he who turns to 
the still and quiet life will be despised as a drone, if not 
hated as an enemy of the serious part of the community. 
There is something at once comical and vicious in the 
spectacle of those men of property who take advantage 
of their leisure to dream out vast benevolent schemes 
which would render their own self-satisfied career im 
possible. 

No doubt the ideal society would be that in which 
every man should be filled with noble aspirations, and 
should have the opportunity to pursue them. But I am 
not here concerned with such Utopian visions, nor, as I 
have said, am I arguing with those who are honestly 
persuaded that a socialistic régime is, in our day, or any 
day, economically or psychologically feasible. My desire is 
rather to confirm in the dictates of their own reason those 
who believe that the private ownership of property, in- 
cluding its production and distribution, is, with very 
limited reservations, essential to the material stability 
and progress of society. We who have this conviction 
need very much to-day to strengthen ourselves against 
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the insidious charms of a misapplied idealism; we need 
to remind ourselves that laws which would render capital 
insecure and, by a heavy income tax or other discrimina- 
tion in favor of labor, would deprive property of its power 
of easy self-perpetuation, though they speak loudly in 
the name of humanity, will in the end be subversive of 
those conditions under vhich alone any true value of 
human life can be realized. 

This, I take it, is the reason that the Church and the 
University have almost invariably stood as strongly 
reactionary against any innovations which threaten the 
intrenched rights of property. It is not at bottom the 
greed of possession that moves them — though this motive 
also has entered into the attitude of their governors, as 
into all the theories and practices of men — nor are we 
justified in casting into their teeth the reproach that they 
who profess to stand for spiritual things are in their cor- 
porate capacity the most tenacious upholders of worldly 
privilege. They are guided by an instinctive feeling that 
in this mixed and mortal state of our existence, the safety 
and usefulness of the institutions they control are finally 
bound up with the inviolability of property which has 
been devoted to unworldly pursuits, and removed from 
the control of popular passions and hasty legislation. 
They are the jealous guardians of that respite from ma- 
terial labor which they hold in fee for those who are by 
character destined more specifically to be the creators 
and transmitters of the world’s intellectual and spiritual 
heritage. Nor does the need of privilege end with insti- 
tutions. One shudders to think of the bleak pall of anxiety 
and the rage of internecine materialism that would descend 
upon society were the laws so altered as to transfer the 
predominant rights from property acquired, to the labor 
by which it is produced. For if property is secure, it 
may be the means to an end, whereas if it is insecure it 
will be the end itself. 





THE CONSERVATION OF COMPETITION 


ORE than ever before in our history is the very 
structure of industry in question. It is a real 
“question” too, not like the problem of the ordinary 
“problem play,’’ where the answer can always be read 
between the lines, and not infrequently in them. The 
American people are genuinely in doubt whether they 
want Jaissez-faire, enforced competition, regulated com- 
petition, regulated private monopoly, or public ownership. 
As a matter of fact, any one of these systems may be the 
best for a given industry, and probably no one of them 
should be imposed upon all industries alike. But un- 
regulated competition and private monopoly find few 
champions today, and these usually confine their opinions 
to a select circle of friends which is sure to contain no 
spies; scarcely daring to venture even into THE Unpop- 
ULAR REviEw under the friendly shadow of temporary 
anonymity. Most Americans seem to incline either to the 
present Democratic policy of enforcing the Sherman Law 
to make private monopoly impossible, or to the present 
Progressive policy of regulating all big business, whether 
competitive or monopolistic. To those who hold one or 
the other of these opinions, comes the objection of the 
Socialist: ‘But why competition? Is competition really 
the life of trade, or is it not rather the source of waste and 
risk and inequality of wealth? Could not these be largely 
eliminated by public ownership of all the more important 
industries?” And these are not easy questions to answer. 
Two things are certain — that there would be less wealth, 
and that equality of income would go but a little way 
toward equality of wealth: There is no conceivable way 
of perpetuating the latter a single year — or day. 
We shall have another reply as regards the income, after 
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we see what gives the Socialist objection its force. Com- 
petition is an economic system whereby an individual or 
group of individuals brings goods or services to the market 
and profits directly in proportion to success in pleasing 
the market with as little cost as possible. As a result, in- 
come is not adjusted to the needs of the producer, but 
depends upon the whims of the consumer. The skill of the 
pugilist, the voice of the opera singer, the acumen of the 
corporation lawyer or the financier, or the property of 
the city landowner, may command an enormous income, 
while the research scientist, the profound author, the 
country minister, or anybody, no matter how worthy and 
useful, who lacks an adequate “market” must remain 
poor. Under strict competition the inefficient laborer who 
can meet nobody’s demand would starve, unless some 
charitable organization outside the arena of economic 
conflict should take pity upon him. It is sometimes said 
that the worker should have the whole product of his 
labor. For my part, I should object to this because it 
would mean in many cases a worse distribution of wealth 
than the present. Imagine Edison owning all of the 
billions with which his brain has enriched the world! 
Imagine the Dukes of Watt enjoying a perpetual patent 
on the steam engine! Or, if inheritance is forbidden, let 
us choose a better example. Suppose a general by his 
consummate strategy turned defeat into victory, and so 
won a great war. What would the grateful nation think 
of him if he should demand that a large percentage of the 
war indemnity go to his personal pocket, together with a 
life rent from the conquered territory? We have cause to 
be thankful that the early Marxian formula that the 
producer is entitled to the whole of his product can never 
come true; and that competition approximates it so closely, 
can legitimately be urged against the system. After all, 
the most inefficient worker is still a man, and from some 
source he should receive more than the value of his labor 
when that is unequal to a decent subsistence. The great- 
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est genius is also but a man, and we do not wish his fortune 
to dominate the commonwealth, even if he earned every 
penny of it. A real Socialist government would aim at 
least to remedy these extreme inequalities, and would 
not pay the tango-teacher more than the scientist, or al- 
low even the incompetent to starve. 

The other great objection to free competition is the 
uncertainty that it always must involve. The medieval 
serf was opprest, but he was not evicted. The medieval 
apprentice was underpaid, but he was seldom “‘fired.” 
The introduction of a new machine may at any time throw 
thousands of men out of employment, and render their 
life-acquired skill worthless. But it is not the worker 
alone who suffers from this uncertainty. The enterpriser 
feels that he must insist upon a large margin of profit 
because a slight business depression may wipe it out. 
Those firms which pay high wages and divide profits with 
their employees usually can do so because they are in the 
possession of incomes which are not only large, but rela- 
tively constant, through depending upon some exceptional 
advantage, such as a virtual monopoly of certain grades 
and types of technical skill. Profits must always be large 
enough to cover risks, or people will not enter or continue 
in business. Without security, it is hard to afford gen- 
erosity or even justice. 

Could we end the argument here, the case for public 
ownership would be unanswerable. A Socialist State 
would probably replace the wage and profit system by 
shares from the national dividend of all industry. The 
State might even declare these incomes exactly equal if it 
chose, and thus if they could be handled with equal wis- 
dom, wipe out at one stroke all the evils which come from 
a stratified society. If exact equality of income, of dis- 
cretion in using and saving, or any other readjustment 
short of that, can be had without too greatly diminishing 
the productive power of society, and if the only road to 
this is public ownership, anyone who opposed it might 
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be justly suspected of putting his own selfishness before 
the general welfare. But progressive production is im- 
portant, as well as just distribution. If it is true of State 
ownership, as its opponents contend, that it decreases 
industrial efficiency, its adoption would be of no benefit 
to those classes for whose advantage it is usually ad- 
vocated. 


What has income to do with wealth in the case of the 
average man? It is a matter of wages. We have no 
adequate income statistics, but the latest census on 
Manufactures (1909) furnishes some basis for conjec- 
ture. Dividing the “value added by manufacture” — 
which, it is stated, ‘‘best represents the net wealth created 
by manufacturing operations” by the number of “‘ persons 
engaged in manufactures,” including laborers, salaried 
employees and all stockholders, we have a quotient of 
eleven hundred and twelve dollars. This figure does not 
allow for depreciation, taxes, interest, overhead charges 
and incidentals, which taken together would probably 
absorb a large part of the wealth created by manufacturing 
industry. It is true that in many families there is more 
than one breadwinner engaged in manufactures, but it is 
also true that many persons draw only a small part of 
their income from industrial bonds or stocks, and yet 
are counted by the census as “persons engaged in man- 
ufactures.” So far as the census figures can be trusted, 
the wealth produced by mining and by agriculture seems 
to be less in proportion to the number of persons directly 
dependent upon them than is the case with manufactures. 
It seems, then, that if all incomes were equalized, the 
worst kinds of poverty would indeed be abolished, but the 
status of the whole community would be that of the 
“lower middle class” in the small town or the country, or 
of the “respectable poor” in the city. If this is to be 
raised, production must be continued at a progressively 
increasing rate of efficiency. Our problem then becomes: 
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Can this be done without the incessant stimulus afforded 
by competition? 

Now, while competition is very weak on the side of 
distribution, it has proved itself fairly effective in encour- 
aging new inventions and improved processes in produc- 
tion. This is evidently because the enterpriser receives 
the directest of rewards for his industrial progressiveness, 
in increased profits. It is immediately to his interest to 
use the best machinery, the most economical methods, and 
to anticipate the demands of the consumer. If he fails 
to do this he yields the market to some one who can; if he 
does do this, his business grows, and his competitors, 
marking his success, try to adopt his methods. Under 
a regulative system which aimed to standardize goods and 
methods by law, production was retarded, and it was at 
a period when relatively unrestricted competition was 
widely urged and tried, that the Industrial Revolution 
appeared. In quantitative production and mechanical 
invention the United States is second to no country, and, 
speaking generally, laissez-faire has been even more the 
rule here than in England. It may be objected that 
modern regulation has not perceptibly halted industrial 
expansion, and that Germany, which regulates both 
competitive and monopolistic business very minutely, 
also enforces non-competitive agreements, which we try 
to destroy; and yet, before she dropped the hammer for 
the sword, was rapidly advancing to the front in the world 
race for industrial leadership. But it must not be for- 
gotten that modern regulation aims rather to lift the plane 
of the competitive struggle than to eliminate the struggle. 
We pass factory acts to protect the health of the worker, 
but we do not prescribe the type of machine which the 
factory must use, or even, in the majority of cases, the 
quality of the product. Indeed “welfare legislation,” by 
artificially raising the price of labor, tends to increase the 
use of mechanical power, and thus intensifies the com- 
petition of methods and machinery. 
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But with a monopoly the case is different. It is no 
longer compelled to get the ablest foreman, it can give 
the place to a son of a director or a favorite nephew of the 
president. It is not compelled to have the best machinery; 
it has been known to buy patents in order to suppress 
them. It is not compelled to study the wishes of the 
market: for the consumer can have only what it is willing 
to supply. Inefficiency means lower profits, but not 
elimination. The public service corporation operating on 
a long-term franchise, frequently shows a contemptuous 
disregard of the welfare of its patrons that no competitive 
concern, however rich or powerful, would dare exhibit. 
When there is danger of the expiration of the franchise or 
the formation of a rival concern, it is almost amusing to 
see what sums will be spent in improving the service. 
One is reminded at such times of the line in the schoolboy 
poem: “ Just before Christmas I’m as good as I can be.” 
But the private “monopoly” which is not created by law 
or by virtue of absolute control of the raw material with 
which it deals, is usually only a large-scale concern of 
exceptional prestige. Such businesses may be as efficient 
as any: for if they are not subject to actual competition, 
they operate continually under the fear of potential com- 
petition. Should the Steel Trust raise prices unwisely or 
try to economize by putting a very inferior product on 
the market, independent firms would enter the field and 
capture much trade before the Trust could put them out 
of business. Government monopoly, on the other hand, 
need fear no competition. It can put the force of positive 
law behind its control of the market. Any check to its 
inefficiency must come from within, from the virtue and 
enlightenment of the electorate. 


There exists a peculiar difficulty in public business, 
which rarely appears in private: the confusion of legisla- 
tion with administration. The directors of a corporation 
have one aim in their business, to make dividends; and 
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their differences are about details of administrative policy. 
But a government has no aim so precise or specific. The 
aim of the political State is to “promote the general 
welfare,” and voters are by no means agreed as to what 
this welfare is and what policies will advance it. Parties 
are inevitable in political governments, and, whatever 
parties exist, there is always the temptation to use the 
purely administrative branches of the government as an 
aid to the legislative dominance of the party. Thus we 
have the “spoils system” and place-making for deserving 
party hacks. Even when office-holders are well selected, 
it is still politically impossible for a party to abolish use- 
less offices without offending the office-holders and their 
friends. It is so much safer to continue the men and 
methods of the past than to attempt any drastic reor- 
ganization, that the most radical reformers usually confine 
themselves to preventing new extravagances. 

Whether men are selected for office by official appoint- 
ment or by examination, the type of man secured is not 
apt to be distinguished for initiative. A government need 
not feel so keenly as the private concern the need of keep- 
ing abreast of progress. The best bureaucracies in the 
world only conserve efficiently. The Prussian civil service, 
for instance, is honest, hard-working, educated, economical 
and patriotic, but it tends forever towards routine, super- 
fluous red-tape and formality. In this country the con- 
dition is even worse: for we do not even understand con- 
servation and economy. When our congresses and legis- 
latures start to economize, what expenses do they first cut 
down? Do they begin at home with their extra clerks and 
fictitious “travelling expenses?” Do they stop erecting 
marble palaces in small towns, and dredging remote mud 
creeks? Do they try to find cheaper contractors? They 
may come to do all of these things, but the first step is to 
abolish appropriations for investigation and experiment, 
reduce the salaries of experts, and put an end to efficiency 
commissions. The expense that looks toward the future 
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is ever the hardest to understand, and only the test of 
actual competition can make many people understand it 
at all. 

Moreover, the incentive to invent and improve is less 
in public employment than in private. The manufacturer 
who invents a new machine or a better method receives his 
reward directly, the official who does the same thing must 
wait for tardy promotion or a slight increase of salary. 
Often, indeed, he waits in vain. This makes it hard for 
the average public employee to take as personal an interest 
in the quality of his work as the man who is working for 
himself. The burden of public mismanagement does not 
fall upon the men who run public industries, but upon the 
taxpayer. The responsible parties may be made to suffer 
at the next election; but the expense of government is so 
widely diffused that most men will suffer a tax rise of a 
few mills to the dollar, rather than enter politics and 
investigate conditions. How far it is safe to go before the 
sleepy citizenry awake, is shown by the experience of most 
American cities. The Tweed ring made away with more 
than twenty million dollars of plunder before its activity 
was ended, and similar sums have been stolen more 


cautiously since. 


The final cause of the inefficiency of public business is 
the security the State enjoys from the results of its own 
actions. It is impossible to show that a government 
monopoly is or is not as well managed as a private con- 
cern would be, because no private concern is allowed to 
compete with it. Probably no private concern could 
better the work of our post office. But if it were not so, 
how could the matter be tested? The government would 
continue to run the post office from the inertia of custom, 
even if the cost of the service were ten times what it 
should be. Behind the credit of a government lies the 
resources of the nation. A nation can borrow money at a 
stage of debt and financial mismanagement that would 
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make it impossible for a private business to get a cent. 
This extent of credit is a very doubtful blessing. It is 
possible for a government to transfer the bulk of its ex- 
penses even to the third and fourth generation. Spain 
suffers yet for the unwise policies of Charles the Fifth, 
and the extravagance of Louis the Fourteenth led to 
bankruptcy and revolution three quarters of a century 
after his death. Democracy does not end this danger: for 
no way has yet been contrived by which the unborn may 
be represented in the councils of the nation. A private 
concern could not follow this policy if it would. The 
securest corporation in the world has not the resources and 
possibilities for future development, of a second rate 
nation, and so it has not the basis for such extravagance. 
A corporation which filled its important positions with 
place-seekers, which kept its books badly audited, which 
used in production the methods of a past generation, 
which tangled every transaction with elaborate for- 
malities, would simply fail. A State which ran industry 
in the same way, would go on taxing and floating 
loans for centuries. What we want is a combination of 
the virtues of public and private undertakings: the maxi- 
mum security for persons, the maximum insecurity for 
methods. 


There is one great exception to the generalization that 
public monopoly is apt to become dominated by “‘polit- 
ical” considerations, to be unprogressive in its methods, 
and to be too secure against retribution for inefficiency. 
This is the machinery for war. Of course many think that 
an army or navy, by its very existence, represents so 
much waste; but, granting the premises on which it exists, 
the modern military organization is marvellously effective. 
The object of the military force is to cause the greatest 
possible destruction with the least expense of men, money 
and time. The machines devised for this purpose rep- 
resent some of the highest triumphs of applied science. 
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As says the Devil in Bernard Shaw’s Man and Su- 
perman: 


In the arts of peace Man is a bungler. I have seen his cotton 
factories and the like, with machinery that a greedy dog could 
have invented if he had wanted money instead of food. I know 
his clumsy typewriters and bungling locomotives and tedious 
bicycles: they are toys compared to the Maxim gun, the sub- 
marine torpedo boat. 


It is a commonplace that a house which is hundreds of 
years old may still be habitable, while a battleship is out 
of date almost as soon as it can be built, and in two or 
three decades mere scrap iron. 

Why is the most absolute of government monopolies, 
the monopoly of armed force, more progressive in its 
methods than any competitive business that can be com- 
pared with it? Because war is the sharpest of all forms of 
competition. No nation dares let itself fall behind in the 
race of armaments. Even when at peace, the French and 
German armies compete with each other; for, as recent 
events have shown, war may arise at any moment. But 
let the competitive spur be relaxed, and a nation feel 
really secure, and how quickly the army will degenerate 
into a mere parade! Under Frederick William and Fred- 
erick the Great, tiny, despised Prussia built up the best 
army in the world. Confident of its unassailable military 


machine, Prussia continued its old methods and its old 
generals until Napoleon struck and scattered it. Then 
began the legend of French military superiority, which 


the French themselves were unwise enough to believe. 
Napoleon’s armies had been beaten in the end, but rather 
by numbers than superior weapons or strategy: so the real 
awakening for France did not come till 1870, when a re- 
organized Prussian army conquered the overconfident 


French. Since that great defeat France has remodeled not 
only the army, but education, government, and every 
other institution that affects wartime efficiency. Both 


nations have learned that fancied security means stagna- 
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tion and real insecurity. When England undertook to 
conquer the petty Boer republics, it was with an army 
that had not known serious war since the struggle with 
Russia in the Crimea. Certain of the world-predominance 
of Great Britain, the authorities retained obsolete uni- 
forms, tactics and weapons, in blissful unconsciousness 
that they were obsolete. When the British were taught 
their weakness, they recovered their strength; their 
present military machine has less prestige than that 
which entered upon the war in South Africa, but for that 
very reason more real power. ‘There is little danger today 
that any of the greater European powers will let its 
military machine degenerate, because, as the Great War 
has shown, no nation can claim an unchallenged su- 
premacy over its rivals. The need for efficiency comes 
home to all, as never before in history. 


The imminent danger which alone keeps the army and 


navy efficient, is altogether lacking in the case of other 
government monopolies. Patrons dissatisfied with the 
French telephone service cannot transfer their custom to 


the German without leaving the country. A government 


railroad cannot invade another country without its per- 
mission. Even foreign-made goods can be kept out by 
hostile tariffs. To put the whole case against government 


monopolies in a word: they suffer no competition from 
within the country, and very little from without; thus 
tending towards the most dangerous of conditions, con- 
tentment. If continued for a long time, this means stagna- 
tion, unproductiveness and general poverty. The “isola- 
tion” of China for so many centuries is only another way 
of saying that the Chinese did not have to adapt them- 
selves to new and better types of plows, printing presses, 


weapons and institutions. In the few years since greedy 


foreigners from every quarter of the earth have been trying 
to exploit the riches of that country and the ignorance of 


its inhabitants, China has made more progress than in all 
the non-competitive ages put together. If we are to have 
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a World State with a monopoly of all important industries, 


we should beware that it does not mean that the world 
shall become as China. 

The two-fold economic problem is, in the first place, to 
distribute wealth more evenly without losing efficiency in 
production; and, in the second place, to secure the worker 
and the enterpriser against risk of want, without putting 
an end to the struggle of industrial methods. We can find 
the answer only in competition itself, and the survival of 
the fittest. Certain it is, that the solution of these an- 
tinomies, if ever it is found, will not involve the total 
suppression of the competitive struggle, but its trans- 
formation into its more generous allotropic form of 
emulation. 





THE CULMINATION OF COMPETITION 


ANY of us are settling down to the comforting be- 

lief that evil is simply a misuse of the good. How- 

ever doubtful that doctrine may be regarding other things, 
it certainly is not doubtful regarding competition. While 
human nature is in any state that we can conceive, we 
cannot stand still; we must go backward or forward; and 
to go forward is to compete. Nothing can be done better 
than it was before, and nothing better than was before 
can be done, without competing with old ways and things. 
Competition is even the very law of life — yet to the less 
fit it is the law of death. It is proverbially the life of 
trade, yet just as certainly is it the death of trade: it is 
constantly driving people out of trade, and making their 
plants and products worthless. To-day what the gentle 
Germans frankly admit to be the most colossal com- 
petition for trade that the world ever saw, has produced 
probably the most colossal paralysis of trade the world 


ever saw. 
So far does the paradox go that Life itself is death: there 


is not a motion, not an organic process, but involves the 
destruction of tissue. Yet there is a happy mean where 
the processes can for many years be made constructive and 
conservative: exercise a muscle enough to give it a blood 
supply equal to the waste involved in the motion, and it 
will hold its own; exercise it enough to give it a blood 
supply in excess of the waste, and it will grow; exercise it 
enough to waste more than it gains, and it will dwindle. 
So in the competition of trade: spend in the lowering of 
prices and in advertising and drumming less than they 
bring in, and the difference will be profit: spend more 
than they bring in, and the difference will be loss. The 
transition point between good competition and bad is at 
waste. To keep competition at the happy medium be- 
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tween inactivity and waste is the difficulty. So long as 
the new ways are enough better than the old to more than 
pay for the waste, good. But the trouble is that short of 
waste, there is no logical stopping place, and not always 
one there, and never one after waste has been entered 
upon. A undersells B, then B must undersell A, then A 
must farther undersell B, and so on until they touch 
bottom. I have known eminent business men absolutely 
to decline to enter upon such competition at all — to 
wait till the man starting it and those who go in against 
him, play themselves out. 

The more primitive the times or places or functions, the 
less rational these processes. On the Mississippi in the old 
barbarous slavery days competitions would sometimes 
reach the point of carrying passengers for nothing, and 
then jump to the point of throwing in their meals without 
charge: each line would hope to kill off the other. 

As times have progressed, so has the spirit of competi- 
tion. Now it forces our post office to distribute thousands 
of tons of advertising, that-it may distribute as many of 
(alleged) literature and “information [or misinformation] 

.for the people;” it sandwiches columns of advertising be- 
tween columns of reading matter even in clean and, but 
for this, respectable old Punch; it defiles our scenery with 
hideous signs, and our night with glares of monstrosity; it 
takes hundreds of thousands of our sharpest young men 
from productive work, and sets them defeating each other’s 
efforts to sell goods; it turns submarines and aeroplanes 
from agencies of fruitful communication and transporta- 
tion, into agencies of murder; it keeps the greatest indus- 
trial enterprises in the world manufacturing implements 
for death and destruction; it destroys Louvain and the 
Rheims cathedral: and it fills Belgium with corpses and 
widows and orphans. From “the fearful dragons of the 
prime” down to the propagation of Kultur in Belgium, 
the world’s activities have been filled with the sweat and 
blood of competition, but probably the worst that compe- 
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tition ever did was to make dear, kind, truthful and sane 
old Germany, savage, faithless, mad. The worst moral 
debacle in history was the fall of the Germany of Luther, 
Kant and Fichte to the Germany of Nietzsche, Treitschke 
and Bernhardi. The cause of the fall was the spirit of 
competition. While the whole business had its root in the 
fine old piracy of Frederick the Great, it has had its 
nutriment from modern German commercial competition. 
The whole thing has been brewing a long time. We 
have it from two eminent German business men living 
in America, that during their periodic visits to the father- 
land they have been shocked by the deterioration of 
commercial morality. The breaking of faith regarding 
Belgium, and the “‘scrap of paper” are but symptoms of 
a degradation that sudden prosperity and militarism have 
made national. All the apologies for the war are the 
most naive expressions of the competitive mania — of 
desire for new markets, new dominations, through naive 
disregard of the rights, or even the powers of others. 
They mix up patriotism and “fatherland” and all that 
with the rest, but it is simply the logical finality, the cul- 
mination, the ultimate infamy of competition. Beside it, 
competition’s other infamies, in paralyzing rival industries, 
forcing unemployment, reducing prosperity to penury, al- 
most shine as virtues. Of course all wars are competitions, 
but this one has peculiarly the nature of a business com- 
petition: for while the Germans declare with one breath 
that they are fighting to bless the world with their ways 
of doing things (kultur) with the next breath they declare 
that they are fighting to extend their trade and their 
dominion. They professed only to want to go through 
Belgium, now they propose to hold on to it if they can. 
In other words, any country that won’t let Germany 
have her own way, she proposes to conquer. 


The passion for competition may start in emulation in 
noble pursuits, but it easily grows wasteful and vulgar, 
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and those to whom success is new and rapid are specially 
subject to megalomania. Competition always tends to 
paralyze the reasoning powers. An illustration was 
pointed out in The Atlantic in October, 1908, in the fact 
that everybody wants competition free in all trades but 
his own, and restricted in his own. The sense of relations 
becomes confused. A friend wrote the other day: “Why 
do you make a fuss about what the Germans do in Bel- 
gium — what did Belgium do in the Congo?” the Ger- 
mans justify bombarding English cities held by English 
unarmed men and women and children, because England 
bombards Belgian cities held exclusively by Belgium’s 
armed foes. Such failures in perspective of course slacken 
the moral sense, and the feelings and judgment react to 
the destruction of each other. 

Competition is the child of envy, and grows by its 
mother’s milk. It is hard, perhaps impossible, to think of 
any crime, from the rape of Belgium down, that does not 
spring from competition for something — pelf, place, 
power, even love. True, before competition sets in, the 
sin given the culminating place in the decalogue, harms 
only the sinner. But under competition, the ass, the ox, 
the wife, are stolen, their rightful owner murdered, and his 
house burned down to hide the crime. 

The road to Belgium starts in the shopkeeper’s first 
temptation wastefully to undersell his neighbor or lie 
about his neighbor’s goods, or in the trades-unionist’s first 
temptation violently to interfere with a scab. I know the 
trade-unionist asks what’s the use of strikes without 
violence, and I pause long enough to answer: None what- 
ever, if you strike when there are enough idle men within 
reach to take your jobs: they have a right to work as well 
as you. But when there are not enough such men, you can 
win without violence. Then strike (if the boss won’t yield 
to reason) and good luck to you! But to strike when men 
are waiting for your job, simply illustrates the maddening 
tendencies of competition, and its breeding of injustices, 
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waste and misery. But to return to our direct considera- 
tion: 

Competition in improving facilities, generally wastes 
nothing, and arouses no bad feelings. But competition in 
price, advertising and drumming, not only tempts to 
waste, but drumming is human being against human 
being, and the tendency is to try to overcome the other 
fellow at any cost! Where men are pitted merely against 
Nature, as in rowing, or running or playing with in- 
animate things, the tendency to brutality is slight. But 
when men are pitted against each other, as in wrestling or 
football, brutality seems inevitable. As in play, so in 
work. In producing and carrying goods in the best and 
cheapest way, men are pitted against Nature, and harm 
each other little; but when it comes to selling the goods, 
the competition is more directly between men, and it 
tends to become wasteful and malevolent. 

Hence national competition, being so largely a struggle 
for markets, tends to ill feeling, especially as the nations 
fall under the colony-fallacy. Yet peaceful and un- 
restricted trade between great nations is probably worth 
more to each of them than colonies can be to any of them. 
But a colony is something which stands out as a nation’s 
own. Its markets are peculiarly her markets; and yet 
under the only treatment of colonies which will work to- 
day, they may buy more from others than they buy from 
the parent nation, and she may sell less to them than 
she does to independent nations. Before Germany pro- 
ceeded to kill the geese which were laying her golden eggs, 
she very probably was selling more to England than even 
England was selling to her own colonies. For purposes 
of trade, England, France and Russia were probably each 
more valuable to Germany than any colony ever was to 
any parent nation, and yet because England had more 
colonies than Germany, though she probably had less 
commerce with nations vastly more important than any 
colonies could be, Germany was jealous of her, and wanted 
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to dominate her and everybody else, for the sake of get- 
ting colonies. She wanted a “place in the sun” mainly 
where the sun is so tropical as to be unfavorable to indus- 
try, and she was so passionate in that desire as entirely 
to overlook the fact that she was already gaining a place 
in the sun such as no existing nation ever had. But so 
passionate was the desire of domination as to lead her to 
throw the place away. She was the dog with the meat 
reflected in the stream. 

Still one more of the absurdities in Germany’s reason- 
ing: when she went into this war partly in competition 
for colonies to receive a surplus population, her population 
had virtually ceased to emigrate. There was no pressure 
on her means of subsistence: when the war began, she 
boasted that she was sufficient unto herself. But in six 
months she changed her tune. Yet at the start her earth 
hunger was undoubtedly stimulated by Malthus’s fallacy 
that because population increases while land does not, 
population must increase faster than food supply. But 
he left out of account, because he did not know, the 
geometfic growth, since demonstrated, in man’s control 
over nature, which has increased the ratio of food supply 
to both land and population, and relegated the whole 
question to the dim unknown far beyond any practical 
bearing. We have no more justification for bothering 
about food supply, if the world will only keep at peace, 
than about the slow cooling of the planet and its ultimate 
tumbling into the sun. Germany’s scientific men must 
have known these facts, but the militarists were glad to 
spread the fallacy. 


But except in love and hate, or always even there, no- 
body often acts from a single motive. When in a genera- 
tion Germany grew from a congeries of petty states into 
the second nation in Europe, her head, like many another 
parvenu’s, was turned by sudden power and sudden wealth. 
Her emulation at first was decent enough, but while emu- 
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lation in good deeds is a noble passion, at best it is a pas- 
sion hard to keep pure: the bacteria of envy soon began to 
spread over it. The second power in Europe began to envy 
the first power. Germany admits all this in the most 
naive ways, though she deceives herself, but nobody else, 
with all sorts of euphemistic phrases for it. Even in her 
old modest truthful days, mistaking words for things, and 
illusive transformation of things by words, were always 
important elements in her Kultur. 

Envy is a potent breeder of hate. It needs but slight 
provocation to develop these passions into madness. They 
are mean passions, and people who are sane and civilized 
are ashamed of them, but poor Germany now proclaims 
them from the housetops. Her poets shriek them, and 
the Kaiser decorates a poet for doing it. 

When anybody gets that far, he is back to the passions 
of the primitive man. He has no more consideration 
for the unoffending Belgian— man, woman or child, 
than for his own nation’s faith. And all this, the 
German says himself, springs from his rage for com- 
petition. 

Germany’s hatred of England is in no small degree the 
shopkeeper’s hatred of the business rival. She hates Eng- 
land because England is at the top, and so Germany stops 
at nothing to occupy that hateful position herself. There 
never was any corresponding reaction in England. She 
holds her own and says little. Who during all the trouble, 
has known her to brag or spit venom? Amid all the scowls 
and tears, Punch laughs, and most of the civilized world 
laughs with Punch. Punch’s calm, confident contempt, 
even if misplaced, is something fine. 

How little the vices of competition have affected the 
really great! Imagine Lincoln caring for domination or 
“glory!” Such ambitions belong to men like that little 
Napoleon whom they kicked out of Europe, or to the 
vicegerent of God, with the fierce mustache, who is seeking 
a similar fate. 
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With the desire to commit a crime, always comes the 
philosophy to sanction it. No darkey ever stole a chicken 
without first satisfying himself that it was right. So, 
as competition approaches criminality, the competitor 
always convinces himself that he is right. He comes 
to think that little business has no rights when it is in 
the way of big business, that little nations have no rights 
when they are in the way of big nations, that man has no 
rights — or woman either — when they are in the way 
of superman. Hence the fallacies of the militaristic 
state. Morality was all well enough for individuals, and 
they owed it of course to each other and to what was 
higher than each other, namely the state. But there was 
nothing higher than the state, consequently the state 
could not owe any morality to anything, and consequently 
in questions of statecraft such a thing as morality did 
not exist. Everybody has read all this in Bernhardi, 
and a good many in Treitschke; and in Nietzsche, 
the superman sits on the mud throne where Treitschke 
places the state. In sheer blindness and shallowness 
it all surpasses anarchy itself. There are at least 
two things superior to the state—even the German 
state: 

I. All states — the claims of humanity — a compara- 
tively recent fact in evolution, but a fact to which no state 
can hold itself superior, as Germany is finding out. This 
item a few far-sighted people have long hoped to put 
into working shape. 

II. The moral law — a somewhat older fact in evolu- 
tion, or rather in human comprehension. It is a mysterious 
thing — this moral law. Under one name and another — 
truth, honesty, justice, fidelity, and their equivalents, 
it has been descanted on for thousands of years. It 
was held binding on states before there was any such 
phrase as punica fides, and since there was such a phrase as 
Perfide Albion. The latter a nice phrase, by the way, to 
be invented by such a man as Napoleon! But there never 
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yet was a pot that would not cal] a kettle — even a silver 
kettle — black. 

The moral law has been recognized more perhaps from 
the intuitions of seers than from the investigations of 
students, and yet it is a part of positive knowledge. 
Fundamentally, in the relations of men and states, it 
seems based on experience of what will work and what 
won’t, accompanied by a recognition and awe of the Power 
that makes or permits things to work only along certain 
lines. In normal natures the recognition has become al- 
most as automatic as consciousness itself, and has even 
been admitted among the fundamentals, under virtually 
the same name. Under that name, of conscience, it shares 
in the religious sanction. 

So fundamental is this moral law that it is, rather than 
a thing by itself, a feature of all law. In fact, we cannot 
imagine any law, from gravitation down, as free from 
it—-as not moral: we make a differentiation only for 
convenience in study and discussion. But it is only the 
side which appeals to the emotions and the will, that we 
differentiate as moral, from the side whose material opera- 
tions are as strong as adamant. They made the In- 
vincible Armada cockleshells, and reduced Napoleon’s 
empire to St. Helena, and even that not his. They are the 
laws under which grind the mills of the gods. They may 
grind slowly, but ultimately they control all material 
forces. They are not apparent to those who lack the 
moral sense, but those who cannot sense them, or who 
ignore them, get terribly fooled. They often make what 
appears the easiest, impossible — they made impossible 
the road to Paris that seemed to the purblind Kaiser the 
best one to take. 

This power, with all other modes of force, has been 
slowly, but as surely as gravitation, differentiated from the 
Power which some people call Divine. Although Nietzsche 
and Treitschke and Bernhardi seem but faintly conscious 
of its existence, their countrymen Luther and Kant and 
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Fichte recognized it as the most important power known 
to men. In the degree of their fealty to it, nations ad- 
vance; and when they set themselves up against it, it 
brushes them aside like cobwebs. It destroyed Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon, and their empires. It humiliated 
France in 1870, and held Germany to be a worthy instru- 
ment. But the instrument has lost its worthiness. Its 
present director confuses himself with the Power which 
impels it, and so regards himself as superior to all states, 
including his own. Other states are now showing him his 
mistake, and probably his own will in time. 


The Nietzsche-Treitschke theory of competition un- 
limited by regard for truth or contract or the rights of 
others — by morality in short, has a simpler weakness so 
plain that it would be apparent to any intellect not blind 
or aborted. The theory simply can’t work: nobody will 
deal with a person or nation holding no obligation to fulfil 
contracts; and everybody must be dealt with, to get along 
at all. As somebody pertinently asked Dr. Dernberg at 
an Amherst lecture: “If Germany wouldn’t stick to her old 
agreement to keep out of Belgium, how could Belgium 
know that if she let Germany in, she would stick to a new 
agreement to behave herself, get out again, and pay dam- 
ages at the end of the war?” The only way to deal with 
her is by coercion, as she proposes to deal with others. It 
may take as long as it did in Napoleon’s case, but it will 
be done. It is just a hundred years since the world de- 
cided that it had no farther use for men of that type, let 
alone cheap imitations of them. 


The subject of competition is a prolific breeder of false 


philosophies because, as already stated, it is peculiarly the 
case with competition that on one side of the mean, it is a 
blessing, and on the other side, a curse. No wonder that 
there is a school running competition to an extreme, and 
another school afraid to touch it — on one side Nietzsche 
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and Treitschke with their apostle Bernhardi, driving Ger- 
many to madness; on the other side the pacificists who 
would have left France without a gun to defend herself, and 
England without a gun to defend civilization. Occa- 
sionally some far-sighted dreamer has suggested that 
cooperation would be better than competition, and al- 
though a spirit of competition is generally regarded as 
essential to progress, after all might not a spirit of codpera- 
tion be more effective? It might, but the world has not 
yet attained the morality to give it much play; yet long 
before the present colossal display of the ruin competition 
can work, in all highly productive countries it had often 
reached the point of business war, until profits had been 
destroyed, and the competitors had forced each other into 
peace and codperation. Germany has been wise enough 
to enforce such agreements among her business organiza- 
tions. The governing class there, despite its frightful 
faults in other particulars, is on the whole the intelligent 
class, and far enough above the tangles of trade to get a 
bird’s-eye-view of them, and treat them in a comprehen- 
sive way. The governing class in America is the ignorant 
and stupid class, and instead of enforcing trade combina- 
tions, is destroying them, generally with the most waste- 
ful and ludicrous results. 

At the present stage of evolution, the spirit of man- 
kind is undoubtedly more competitive than cooperative, 
and yet there has been a noticeable change in this regard 
within the memory of men now living. There are already 
evolved not a few successful men who indulge the spirit of 
cooperation: for instance, the late Charles Scribner, who 
has been more than once cited in print as having spon- 
taneously offered to put his experience, whenever asked, 
at the service of a growing young competitor. What sort 
of a world would it be if it were full of such people help- 
ing each other? Would we all get lazy and depend only 
on each other? Nobody yet knows. But probably Bern- 
hardi and the Kaiser would not make very good guesses. 
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Countless experiments in codperation have been in- 
stituted. Some of them have been successful in consider- 
able business enterprises, both private and public, but 
under political management they have generally failed, 
even in small communities. This fact, however, has not 
prevented a constant agitation for the extension of codp- 
eration to great cities and states; and now that competi- 
tion has reached its culmination in war wide-spread beyond 
all precedent, men are even yearning for a cooperative 
organization of the nations. 

Conflicts are diminishing, and, as often pointed out, 
everybody, even Prussia, has grown ashamed of them, 
and tries to put the responsibility on somebody else. 
The duel, which was generally the age-old competition 
for the female, has disappeared. Of some dozen wars 
since 1850 only about a quarter have been between nations 
of the first rank, and some features of the present war 
prove it legitimately doubtful whether Prussia, with her 
ally Turkey — par nobile fratrum? —is to be included 
with the first rank. 

Power and wealth are always dangerous to the moral 
sense, especially in unaccustomed hands. But despite 
the frightful lapse they have lately brought to Germany, 
despite even the lapses in some of the old religious sanc- 
tions, the moral sense of the world has grown greatly 
within the memory of living men. Despite this war, 
within a generation the conservation of good competition 
and the suppression of bad, have been greater than in all 
previous history; and unless the signs of the times entirely 
mislead us, during the generation to come the ameliora- 
tion in international competition will be equally rapid. 

That codperation will progress as human nature pro- 
gresses, there seems every reason to hope, but competition 
is sO ingrained in the very nature of progress, that there 
is much to consider regarding the inevitable limitations 
of such hopes. It is plain at the start, of course, that the 
paradoxes come from the old struggle between facts and 
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ideals. The competition in the ways of “Nature red in 
tooth and claw” is unmistakable, but that was a primitive 
stage, and is disappearing. The carnivora are giving place 
to the herbivora, perhaps even among “‘humans.” We 
once heard good Bishop Doane preach a sermon on the 
text “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth,” and he called attention to the fact that it is not 
the lions and the tigers that are overrunning countries, 
but the rabbits. And so, despite the present episode, in 
this stage of the game it is not the conquerors who are 
overrunning the earth, but the traders. Germany was 
overrunning it at an unprecedented rate, and everybody 
was satisfied, and liked her, as everybody always had, 
until she went mad with the competition mania. 

Is there cooperation as well as competition in Nature’s 
ways, can the two exist side by side, and is there any ten- 
dency for one to overcome the other? What has changed 
this ball of white-hot gases into the world we see on the 
Mediterranean, in Switzerland, at Niagara, at the Grand 
Canyon, in Vermont? Has it not been, despite many con- 
vulsions, a cooperation of the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical modes of force? What has cleared the civilized por- 
tions of the globe from ravening beasts, and is now driving 
them from Asia and Africa, and opening up the jungles? 
Is it not men working together for common ends? What 
has built the railroads but codperations of capital, ability 
and labor? What has turned them into continuous sys- 
tems, from chaotic and quarreling little units, with re- 
handlings of freight, and “‘change cars” for passengers, 
every hundred miles? What has built up the postal ser- 
vices, the coast surveys, the light-houses, the life-saving 
stations; what the families, the tribes, the states, the 
schools, — in short, civilization? Codperation has done 
it all. And yet all the while, under and amid the co- 
operation, has been working competition — the strug- 
gle for existence, the destruction of the least fit, and the 
survival of the fittest. 
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But it is an old story that there have been changes in 
the standards of fitness. Those same dragons of the prime 
became unfitted to their changing environments, and dis- 
appeared. But they gave place to fiercer beasts than even 
themselves — the razor-toothed tiger and his like, until 
in turn came his survivor —a fiercer and fitter animal 
still— man. But while that man has been evolving into 
Napoleons and William Seconds, beside them were all the 
time evolving other men to take care of their cases. 

But a word more as to fitness. As everybody knows, 
the early conqueror was the man with the mightiest arm 
for the battle axe, and the loudest voice for the battle 
cry; but with civilization he became little Alexander, little 
Napoleon, aged Moltke and little Lord Roberts. The 
leader is no longer hewing and yelling in the thick of the 
battle, but is sitting in an elegant apartment in London, 
with telephones and maps, and directing the conflict in 
France and Belgium. In short, all around, as everybody 
knows, Nature has changed the standard of fitness in 
competition from the best body to the best brain. And 
the competition rage itself is daily manifested less and less 
in the spectacular cavalry charge and the brutal heroism 
of the bayonet, and more and more in the work of the 
ballistic engineers, the inventors of great or rapid-firing 
guns, the scientists mastering the depths of the sea and 
the currents of the air, the statisticians figuring out sup- 
plies, and even the railroad experts handling them. 

With the definite appearance of intellect on the earth, 
the race was no longer to the swift or the battle to the 
strong; and with the definite appearance of morality, the 
change was enormously accelerated. Despite the terrible 
indications to the contrary, probably the most effective 
men have been Buddha and Christ. Their power was in 
their genius for apprehending and impressing the Moral 
Law, on whose power we have already discoursed. The 
world has been ruled more by its philosophers than 
its conquerors. Even the present convulsion is laid, or 
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ought to be laid, as much to Nietzsche and Treitschke 
as to other influences. Of course it is an abnormality — 
a monstrosity, but so were the philosophies from which 
it sprang; and vast and terrible as it is, when contrasted 
with the great course of history, it is a temporary affair, 
and so are its philosophies. But among what compen- 
sating good effects will spring from it, will be a wider 
realization of the control of philosophy over practical 
affairs. 

And it may be worth while to note another proof that 
even in its maddening excesses some good is apt to come 
out of competition. Even in this war, it has undoubtedly 
hastened the development of aérial and submarine 
navigation. It has brought nearer a quick aérial mail 
service across the United States, and perhaps passage 
under disturbed belts of sea, that may be less disagreeable 
than passage over them. 


There is only one thing more absurd than wasteful com- 
petition. It is the advocacy of it, especially in its cul- 
mination as war. There may be some excuse for those, 
from Kaisers to sutlers, who think it helps their trades, 
but there is none for the half baked philosophers who 
have not sense enough to see that all their arguments 
have flourished and faded in defence of dueling. As long 
as human nature’s evolution is slow, of course there are 
going to be conflicts, but that international differences 
will not ultimately be ignored or settled in international 
courts, is as absurd a proposition as the old dead one 
that personal differences could not be ignored or settled in 
local courts; and the proposition that it is not desirable 
that the international differences should be so settled, is 
a culmination of idiocy, seldom if ever to be met in these 
days outside of Prussia. We don’t deal in prophecy, but 
we are very strongly of the opinion that after Prussia 
sees the last of her present job, the proposition will not 
often be encountered there. 
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Despite the enginery of the present war being far the 
best the world ever saw, it has probably been something 
more than a dream that the progress of the enginery 
of war is going to end war. It has already driven the 
armies to the trenches, and life in the trenches seems driv- 
ing the soldiers into making peace, so far even that it has 
been declared that peace is ultimately to be made by the 
men in the trenches. Witness two or three little stories, 
one or two of which have already been the rounds of the 
press, but still may not have reached all our readers. 

The first illustrates what we have had to say about 
Prussia. At one place between the western trenches were 
many rabbits. Occasionally a soldier would shoot one 
that was passing, and a system of truces was arranged by 
which he could go and get it. Sometimes when soldiers 
on each side shot at the same rabbit, the parley was con- 
ducted with a courtesy that would do honor to French 
dancing masters — perhaps in fact was sometimes con- 
ducted on one side by French dancing masters. After 
this excellent state of affairs prevailed for a time, the 
Bavarians in the German trench sent word to the opposite 
trench to the effect: “‘We are going away. Our place is 
to be taken by Prussians. Don’t try to get any more 
rabbits.” The last injunction sounds like a warning 
against not only danger, but bad faith — against a scrap 
of paper, for example. 

Another story goes that into one trench came from the 
opposite trench a stone, wrapped in a “scrap” of paper and 
tied to a string. The paper said to pull the string. When 
this was done, there was hauled in a bundle containing 
some cigars and a piece of cheese. Notwithstanding cheer- 
ful memories of Roquefort, Camembert, Port de Salut 
and Pont l’Evéque, this story somehow suggests Lim- 
burger: and so after all the cheese may have been a 
weapon of offense, and the “scrap of paper” a snare. 

We all know the Christmas stories, and they tend to 
prove the others true; and all together tend to prove the 
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current propositions that in modern times, wars do not 
start with the men who fight them, and that as the men 
who fight them get hold of governments, wars will cease. 


Though the trouble was mainly with the militaristic 
class, yet the entry of the unclean spirits into the Gadarene 
swine was nothing compared with the entry of the com- 
petitive lust for pelf and dominion into dear old economical 
modest Germany; and the rush of the swine into the sea 
was nothing compared with her rush into war. She may 
win this round, but if she does, victory will be vastly worse 
for her than defeat. In the modern world she can no more 
repeat the role of Rome, than Napoleon’s France could, 
indeed not as much: for the influences against it that 
worked from Cesar to Napoleon have worked at a geo- 
metric rate from Napoleon to Kaiser. 

Thinkers agree that when terms of peace come to be 
considered, combination among the nations must end 
the wasteful competition — that the international com- 
petitors must be combined in an international trust. 
Competition has done its perfect work in the paralysis of 
the moral sense, the relapse into barbarous passions, the 
waste and misery and the destruction of unrestorable 
heritages of the ages. 





THE MOBILIZATION OF THE 
DEBUTANTES 


I 


O many copies of the Review have been said to 

go to ranches and mining camps, that a consider- 
able proportion of its readers may not find the debu- 
tante up to date a commonplace topic, and even those 
who are familiar with the charming subject may not 
object to being reminded of it again, while possibly some 
aspects of it may be emphasized to the satisfaction of 
the philosophic mind to which the UNPoPuULAR makes its 
special appeal. 


Taking our girls from school and flinging them into the 
battle of life is becoming, especially in the great social 
centres, more and more of a uniform process, with its 
regulations and ceremonials. The usage reminds one of 
the various girl markets of more primitive stages of civili- 
zation, even of the somewhat similar institution on which 
is founded the lovely little opera of Martha. Yet it is 
hardly a survival of any of them, but rather an indigenous 
growth, and an aggregating of several processes that are 
primarily individual. It is only comparatively lately that 
the debutantes have taken on so many features of an 
organized, not to say disciplined, body. 

Their weapons are provided by nature, from hair to 
feet, and, compared with their effectiveness, any one 
that Krupp can make is as nothing. That important 
feature of mobilization, the uniform, is a matter of more 


moment than it ever was even in Prussia. It has more 


variety than in other mobilizations, but still abundant 
uniformity. For the levy of 1914, it was designed to give 
increased effectiveness to the feet and even the ankles, 
not only as means of transportation, but also as weapons 


for the subjugation, by hypnotism, of the opposing sex. 
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The uniform also was arranged largely to increase the 
effectiveness of the back and shoulder-blades, especially 
emphasizing the principle of the V or wedge, that has 
already been found so powerful elsewhere all the way 
from football up to military manceuvers. The variety 
of the uniforms possessed by each recruit suggests those 
of a European sovereign. Indeed, in the mere matter of 
clothes, ‘‘coming out” is taking a place in the interests 
of all concerned, below that of only matrimony itself. 
A wardrobe is provided second only to the trousseau, and 
in ball dresses even surpassing it. 

Not only are all these uniforms, not to say all this war 
paint, essential for the debutante herself, but even those 
humble camp followers — the rest of the family — par- 
ticipate in the outfitting. Mother gets a special new frock 


and even two or three more than usual, for she is not only 
to preside at the great ceremony, be it tea or dance, or 
dancing tea or teaful dance, but she is to be a patroness 
of one or more of the established series of dances; and even 
Father, despite the strain on the purse strings, finds an 
excuse to get a new cutaway to replace the Prince Albert 
to which, since the last wedding of a daughter, he has 
been faithful. (That useful individual, by the way, is now 
known as Dad, or when he is put in the Extractive Case — 
the converse of the Dative—as Daddy. But this is 
digressing.) The older sisters have at least one extra frock 
apiece; little sister has at least a specially fine cut-down 
with something new in the way of trimmings, and the 
most astounding ribbons for her sash and pigtails; and the 
boys, who of course have overrun their allowances, nego- 
tiate, at the worst, fresh creases in their trousers, and 
perhaps the crowning, or rather fundamental, glory of 
spats. 

And here we may perhaps profitably pause to note that 
while there has long been a superstition too sacred to be 
often breathed, that spats give the final touch of elegance 
and dignity to man’s attire, very few men have taken the 
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time to bother with them, while within a year the women 
have taken them up unanimously. Does this mean that 
woman is going to be equally conscientious regarding her 
expected political responsibilities? 

But to resume: 

The Social Register, even the Social Register of any 
other city where the family acquaintance is considerable, 
is gone over carefully, and names are checked that were 
never checked before, but have pleasant associations; 
and some are checked which have been dropped off in the 
changes of the years. The first process leads to the 
maturing of nascent friendships, and the second revives 
old ones. 

Friends send in flowers enough to make the house sug- 
gest a conservatory. What ultimately becomes of them, 
we shall see later. 

The unexpected happens in many ways. The tea is 
peculiarly the opportunity of the friends less favored by 
fortune, to come and faire féte; and many other infre- 
quent ones come, even the gay old gentleman who “never 
goes Out” except, as the families of previous buds know, 
as he never misses an opportunity to dance with each 
season’s bevy. 

The year 1914 being a specially martial one, a prominent 
feature in the debutante music was the drums. The girls 
insisted upon them as vigorously as if their mobilization 
were really martial, and when one hostess and a guest were 
struggling to hear each other speak, and the hostess was 
apologetic for the din, the kindly guest, to put her at her 
ease, said that she herself “‘never did care for refined music 
for dancing.” 

But at least one refinement of the din has grown up of 
late. The man who announces the guests no longer yells 
their names, but quietly mentions them to the hostess. 
There was always reason in an exceptional company, for 
his doing that, and never reason for his doing anything 
else — except at court. 
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The boys have got away from college, and bring their 
friends. Often these boys and the buds who assist in re- 
ceiving, stay to dinner, and dancing is resumed until 
long after the youngsters are tired enough to be in bed — 
unless, indeed, the debutante’s first grown-up ball is on, 
when they sometimes have sense enough to separate for 
an interval of rest, and for the boys to get into their even- 
ing togs. The girls are in evening dress already. 

A generation or two ago, such boys and girls were 
“young gentlemen” and “young ladies,” spoke of each 
other as such, omitting the young, and addressed each 
other as Mister and Miss. As soon as a youth entered the 
sub-freshman class, he became a man, and was much 
more anxious to be considered one than any of them are 
now. But now to each other and to their elders, they 
are all boys and girls, and very generally addressed by’ 
their Christian names. This is perhaps the first step which 
makes this age, like every other for some centuries past, 
less ceremonial than the preceding one. But is it any 
more sincere, honest, safe? Can it do without the fences 
that earlier protected the family ties? Has the decay of 
those fences anything to do with the increasing number of | 
divorces? We give it up. 


But while we have been speculating, our debutante 
is waiting to go to her first grown-up ball. But it is not 
her first ball and hardly her first grown-up one. It is 
only the climax of a series of dances from her first appear- 
ance at dancing school, through a number that Mama and “ 
other Mamas have arranged for years past, to make sure 
that their daughters, when they grow up, shall be at home 
in the right ways and the right set. But even in these 
arrangements, the Mamas, in recent days, have not had 
much to do. Energetic and tactful young gentlewomen, 
needing increase of income, have arranged enough of 
the dances, and all that Mama has had to do, is to say 
yes, and send the needful check. That is: fortunate 
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Mama has had to do only this, but other Mamas have 
had to scheme and eat humble pie, and sometimes to fail 
and know Goethe’s bread mixed with tears. Too bad! 
Too bad! And here we give it up again. 

But this gradual approach to the first grown-up ball, 
contrary to very reasonable misgiving, does not often make 
a girl blasez. If she is fairly good looking or bright, or a 
good dancer, this ball is “the best ever,” and so is each 
of the next half dozen. But about that time some little 
thing goes wrong that would not have been noticed in the 
first rush of enthusiasm, and perhaps that rush has been 
slackened by the late hours and, if she is a favorite, by 
the over-exertion: for be it known that the present ar- 
rangements for dancing keep a popular girl on her feet 
all the time. All these circumstances, or some of them, 
at last bring a ball not “the best yet,” and disillusion 
begins, even to the pet girl. 

In as large a society as that o: New York has grown 
to be, two or even three balls of a night are not infrequent. 
This, added to the natural depravity of the human heart, 
tends*to very late hours, and begins to tell on the girls 
before the end of the season. They begin to get thin, 
but, as indicated by the current fashion in skirts, and a 
certain show hereafter to be described, the frequent ex- 
ercise of the dancing apparatus keeps it supplied with 
nutriment at the expense of the upper works, and our 
girls’ figures are tending to the disproportion characteristic 
of the professional danseuse before calisthenics of the arms 
and chest were brought in to make things even. It is 
high time that the same processes be introduced into the 
non-professional dancing world, especially among the 
debutantes at the most active part of their career. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was written, we have 
been to the ballet for the first time in some years, and no- 
tice a reversion of the figures to the old type. 

The need for the calisthenics in the second season will 
not be so great: for this year’s flock are already deploring 
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that next year they will be on the shelf. And this is true 
to an extent not dreamed of a generation ago. The 
debutantes have been increasing faster than the facilities 
for mobilizing them, and the balls for that purpose have 
crowded out the more general ones. There were other 
causes for the passing of the Patriarchs’ and the Assembly, 
but this cause probably did its share, as is somewhat in- 
dicated by the Junior Assembly still being in the field, but 
mainly for the debutante. 

The recent bounteous efflorescence of the debutante is 
probably due not merely to the increase of population, 
but to an increased ratio of society to population which — 
it is a pleasure to recount, but not so pleasant in the 
logical order of recounting — means an increase in the 
ratio of wealth, education and refinement. 


But with the increase in society has come the increase 
in the reporting of the doings of society, and perhaps 
more reporting still of the doings of those who wish to be 
considered as of society. There are differences of taste 
and of resistive power among parents. Even those who 
think the society column a vicious thing, spreading vanity 
among the fortunate young, and heartaches among the 
less fortunate, sometimes take pity on the society photo- 
grapher or reporter; and those who have not formed that 
opinion of the society column sometimes spend effort and, 
it is rumored, even money, to give a child a first taste of 
fame which is so apt to be the last. But it is to be feared 
that that taste starts an appetite which is the cause of 
much unrest. 


We have spoken of the pet girl, but how about the girl 
who is not a pet — the one who is caught standing behind 
a pillar crying because she is neglected, and for whom two 
friends seize a reluctant freshman and rush him up to dance 
with her? Why does her mother make her go night 
after night when she would much rather stay at home? 
Why does not the stupid woman arrange other amuse- 
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ments, which will not bring her into competition with 
the more fortunate girls? Is it because the mother 
will not admit, even to herself, that her swan has not a 
plumage as white as any other, or because she is simply 
blankly stupid? And alas! Stupidity is hereditary. Is 
it also a sin, that it should be followed by the curse of the 
decalog? 

The current passion for statistics may be gratified by 
the information that in last season’s mobilization, the 
favorite debutantes captured about forty balls, and that 
their trophies in the way of invitations to all sorts of 
functions filled the frames of their cheval glasses and 
those on their toilet tables. And yet their health has held 
out very fairly, and they are by no means all “spoiled.” 


IT 


But the stupid debutante is not the only unfortunate 
girl in town. Last season there were but about sixty 
debutantes whose names were generally in the papers, and 
perhaps eighty whose names got into the papers only a 
few times. But outside of these girls, there were in New 
York hundreds of thousands of the same age who had 
little or nothing to make their lives gay. Yet this sad 
fact brings us to a growing feature in the activities 
of the debutantes, which really is the one with so much 
organization as to have suggested to us the term mobil- 
ization that we have been playing with, and which goes 
far to offset the frivolity which many think has become 
too dominant in the young people’s lives — certainly 
far more dominant than was ever dreamed of by their 
grandmothers. There has been a steady increase among 
them of benevolent organizations of all kinds, from sew- 
ing circles up to dramatic and terpsichorean organiza- 
tions which exhibit for charity. The debutantes are 
also generally mobilized into special committees to help 
the more important charitable entertainments initiated 
by their elders. Of course the meetings and rehearsals 
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of all these organizations are generally attended by 
lunching and dining and dancing and other means of 
adding to the season’s fun; but nevertheless the results 
of some of them are very substantial — last Winter’s 
efforts of the most important one — the Junior League, 
bringing in net results of not less than twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The Junior League comes more nearly than anything 
else to being the mobilization headquarters of the de- 
butantes. Those of the preceding season, with a few from 
earlier seasons, elect into the League from three to four 
score for each current season, and literally teach them their 
paces. This latter function is performed principally 
through a maitresse de ballet, though several of the older 
girls, and even a few of the young matrons, participate. 
The young men too are brought in. 

After many rehearsals, the result is exhibited for three 
consecutive nights in the ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
before the active contingent’s families and friends, whose 
contribution to the entertainment is (I) the gentle one of 
the price of an opera ticket, for a single night, and (II) 
the perhaps more robust one of ten cents a vote to decide 
which feature of the performance was the best. Two 
hundred votes at a cast is a not infrequent testimonial 
of zsthetic enthusiasm or something else on the part of 
some father, brother or less consanguineous admirer of 
a participant; and as much money is raised from the 
voting as from the admissions. 

The show for 1915 was a series of dances typical of 
various countries and epochs, each performed by from 
half a dozen to a score of the young people, with a few 
special stunts, including songs, all with appropriate and 
very beautiful costumes and scenery. 

A by no means negligible feature of the entertainment 
was a number of the pretty debutantes (including some who 
did, and some who did not, appear on the stage), in beau- 
tiful fancy costumes, circulating among the audience and 
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selling for the cause everything from programs up to 
candies, cigarettes, fans and flowers, and incidentally 
accumulating valuable experience in conduct and conver- 
sation with strangers. 

Of course after the business was over, they all danced — 
on the first two nights, when the activities of succeeding 
nights were impending, later than they had any business 
to. It’s a marvel that even the girls stand it, though they 
do not have to get up before they want to. That the boys 
stand it is a miracle. 


Now what do they do with all that money? But in the 
first place, that’s not all the money. They raise half as 
much again by annual dues and sundry subscriptions, 
and they give it all to the girls who can’t have such a good 
time; and if the sort of thing keeps up for a few generations 
more, there will be a much larger proportion of girls having 
a good time. And, what is of more importance to the 
debutante girls, in disposing of the money they get into 
their little noddles an idea of that “Service” about which 
we are hearing so much in these days. 

The league is really an important and interesting 
charity organization, which, from its very nature, cannot 
be widely known, and therefore may justify some detailed 
treatment here, especially as the REvIEW may carry to 
ex-debutantes (debutantes can’t spare time from their 
dancing to read it) in other cities, a hint of ‘Go thou and 
do likewise.” In fact there are already Junior Leagues in 
some other cities — enough to have started annual con- 
ventions. 

The New York League’s arrangements plainly show 
ability inherited from fathers who have generally been 
among the most important leaders in the community’s ac- 
tivities. It selects at the outset of their careers the young 
girls in peculiar danger of leading lives of mere luxury and 
pleasure, and leads them to find resources in themselves, 
and add to the resources of others. Its constitution pro- 
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vides that the debutantes of each year shall be elected into 
it by those of the preceding year. But this arouses curios- 
ity as to how the first set got in: so here we are again face to 
face with the old question whether the first hen hatched 
the first egg or was hatched from it. Once more, we give 
it up. 


Probably it is not till Lent that the serious business of 
the mobilization begins. Then, if not before, is put into 
the hands of each recruit, a folder of “‘ Information for the 
Junior League Girl.” It comes from the “Junior League 
Office, 42 West 39th Street, Telephone, Greeley 3668. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 1,”” and farther says that “‘Questions 
as to chairmen of committees or details of any sort will be 
answered at the office.” 

Then it proceeds to lay out “Work for the Volunteer.” 


1. Public Schools Committee—Visiting Teachers. a. Tutoring 
backward children. 0b. Taking children on excursions in the city to 
museums, parks, places of interest. c. Taking classes in gymnasium, 
music, basket work. d. Regular clerical work to help teachers. 

2. District Nurses Committee. a. Assisting individual cases by 
supplying nurse with food, clothes or medicine when called upon by her. 

3. Settlements Committee. a. Sewing classes. 0. Children’s 
Clubs. c. Dancing classes. d. Playing games. ¢. Playing piano to 
accompany gymnasium or dancing class, or for entertainment. 

4. Charity Organization Society Committee. a. Tutoring back- 
ward children. b. Accompanying children to and from clinics. c. Reg- 
ular clerical work at district office. 

5. Music and Entertainment Committee. a. Dancing. 6. Singing. 
c. Playing piano. d. Playing violin. ¢. Reciting. /. Procuring some- 
one for any of the above. 


Then the girls are told seven distributing points “where 
to send old clothes.” 

Next follow, in order, three places “where to send 
flowers from parties or country homes.” 

Then, seven places “‘where to send books, magazines 
and sheet music.” 

Next, five “‘agencies to apply to for aid of people in 
distress,” with telephone numbers. 

The admirable annual reports of the League show that 
a large proportion of the girls actually attend to all 
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these things. We append a few extracts from the report 
for 1914. 


Doubtless you all know of Miss Maude Miner’s work with 
wayward girls. She has concluded that preventive rather than 
corrective work is of the most importance. We are going to 
support what is called a “centre” for the girls. They go to 
these houses for one or two weeks to learn housekeeping and 
other useful employments, but in addition to this work they are 
also given plenty of pleasure. Miss Miner has already es- 
tablished several of these “centres” and they have proved so 
successful that we feel more than justified in financing another. 
We hope, however, to do far more than that end of it. We want 
our members to become friends with the girls, to take a vital 
part in the work. 


The Charity Organization Society has twelve districts in the 


city. Seven districts have been supplied during the past winter 
with from two to sixteen Junior League volunteers. 
The majority did clerical work at the offices, as very few of 


the girls who were asked to work for the C. O. S. felt that they 
were competent to tutor. 


As regards Junior League work, Miss Wood, one of the 
C. O.S. secretaries, says: “Their work . . . has been both 


a pleasure and help to me.” 


The Hospital and District Nursing Committee says: 


Many members of the Junior League have volunteered to 


assist with special cases, and have attended the meetings of the 
District Nurses. 


The Public Schools Committee says: 


For the last five years the Junior League has stood behind 
the pioneer work of the Visiting Teachers . . . demonstrating 
in certain of the public schools what can be done by patient 
investigation of home conditions, by consultations with the 
grade teachers, and above all by gaining the confidence of the 
children themselves, to help those who have for any reason 
been school problems, and to bring them up to their school 
standards. 

One has done clerical work, one has given music lessons, one 


has helped in organizing a basketball club, one has arranged an 
entertainment, one has provided school lunches, one has assisted 
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the chairman, two have had a class in fancy work, two have 
kept in touch with children through writing letters, three 
have helped with a children’s clinic, three have taught basket- 
ball, three have taught dancing, five have taken children on 
excursions, and twelve have tutored backward children. 

On the part of the teachers I find a growing appreciation of 
what the volunteer can do, and on the part of the volunteers 
a great sense of responsibility toward their work. Many of 
the volunteers have been out of town from time to time, but 
they have always notified the teachers in advance, and in prac- 
tically every case have arranged for substitutes. 


Beginning with December 3d, the Music and Entertainment 
Committee gave one entertainment a month at the Henry 
Street Settlement and at the College Settlement and two a 


month at the St. Bartholomew Girls’ Club. One entertainment 
was also given at the Junior League House. 


At these entertainments, the girls played, sang, danced, 
and recited; and often brought their beaux to help — good 


education for them. 


The Flower Committee of the Junior League is organized 
each year to distribute through the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild, the flowers received by the sustaining members 
at their dances or receptions. 


The flowers, which would otherwise die, are collected by the 
Guild and distributed among the poor and sick in settlements 
and hospitals, where they always give untold pleasure. 


Last summer 3,008 bunches of flowers were sent to the Na- 
tional Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild from the country places 
of Junior Leemee members. 

During the past winter 6,005 bunches of flowers were received 
through the Junior League. This is less than the preceding 
year, although there were more debutantes. ... This seems 


due chiefly to the fact that more than half of the names of the 
sustaining members were not sent in to be passed upon by the 
Board of Managers until so late that their receptions were over, 


or they had promised their flowers to some other charity. 

The Junior League House has now been open for three years, 
and the return on the capital invested has increased each year. 
For the fiscal year ending on April 30th, 1914, the net income, 
after deducting all expenses of every kind, including deprecia- 
tion on equipment and furnishings, was $8,021.91, a return of 
2 44-100 per cent. on the total investment. . 
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The guests of the House included stenographers, dress- 
makers, clerks, school teachers, milliners, social workers, 
saleswomen, librarians, nurses, students, factory workers, 
unemployed, hairdressers, designers, embroiderers, tele- 
phone operators, typists, actresses, domestics, machine 
operatives, secretaries, visiting governesses, advertising 
writer, artist’s model, illustrator, interior decorator, sculp- 
tor, vocal teacher and others. 

Lectures on economic subjects were delivered to the 
members of the League by Professor Walter Clark of 


the College of the City of New York. 


We find that the attendance and interest has been greater 
than ever in spite of the fact that this year he went into the 
more technical phases of the subject. ... He has been kind 
enough to express his appreciation of the interest taken and to 
comment on the intelligence of the questions asked by many 
members of the class. 


We have sketched as well as we could in the space and 
time available, the two sides of the life of the budding girl 
at the ostensible summit of our civilization. We are not 
sure, however, that the real summit is in metropolitan 
drawing-rooms, and not in modest libraries scattered 
through the land. Nor are we sure that the girl’s glistening 
life is the one that would be deliberately chosen for her by 
her parents if they were not swept along by the almost 
irresistible currents of convention and their children’s 
youthful desires. We have even heard it hinted, though 
we do not believe it, that the charitable life may be as 
exaggerated as the social life, and that between them they 
do not leave room enough for intellectual and artistic 
tastes — in short, that these girls are not really as well off 
as those who lead quieter lives. But the debutantes are 
certainly awfully nice, and we don’t want to countenance 
any comparisons unfavorable to them. 

But we do want to say one more serious word. 

These pages will be seen by few, if any, of the persons 
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who like to stir up antagonism between the poor and the 
rich. Yet there are not a few readers of serious matter, 
even among the friends of the debutantes, whose sympa- 
thies with the less fortunate or less able portion of man- 
kind so run away with them that they look upon the 
world that amuses itself, especially in its young and 
frivolous stage, as entirely unmindful of those who can 
amuse themselves but little. We hope that such readers 
may find a thing or two promotive of contrary impressions 
in the mobilization of the debutantes. 





SOME RECENT PHILOSOPHY OF 
LITERATURE 


“Ich freue mich, dasz — hier so gespenstig ist!”’ 
HAaupTMANN, Gabriel Schillings Flucht. 


I 


HERE are many things that give a half pleasurable, 
half fearful sense of mystery; but to childhood, at 
least, the mystery of mysteries is a deep, dark well. For 
as one gazes into its depths, there is not only the exclu- 
sion of all the sights of everyday life, but the added charm 
of a strip of the sky and one’s inverted image. It is easy 
while so gazing to lose all sense of the actuality of time 
and space and the endless procession of events that press 
around and behind. It is almost like looking into the 
depths of one’s soul. The secret of the charm of a mystery 
is that it for a time obscures the sharp lines of the horizon- 
bounded world of things, and brings us face to face with 
tantalizingly insoluble problems of self and its powers 
and limitations. The world we may know, for we can 
establish relations between it and ourselves; but many 
dark corners in our lives we may never know, for their 
very darkness forbids any relationships. Like the well, 
they reveal nothing but the inverted image and the in- 
finite indefiniteness of darkness, and the infinite distance 
of the patch of blue. The utter lack of significance makes 
the whole phenomenon appear to have infinite significance. 
And this easy hallucination of childhood finds itself not 
infrequently repeated in serious literature. The highest 
reality to it often seems to be that which can be least 
readily comprehended. Now incomprehensibility is di- 
rectly proportioned to our inability to discover limits 
and relations. The dark is that to which we can con- 
fidently ascribe no limits and relations. Therefore, some 
authors reason, the dark is the only field in which fiction 
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may discover the highest reality. To quote from one 
of the serious thoughts of the author who has probably 
the largest following in Germany: “It is almost as it is 
when a person goes through a door into some unfamiliar 
room, and while the door opens and shuts, one may follow 
him with eye and soul a short distance into the unknown.” 
Even at the very outset, then, writers who look for the 
highest reality in the darker corners of a man’s personality 
confess that little is to be found there but the mysterious 
darkness. 

But it is hardly fair to dismiss a school of writers, re- 
spectable in numbers, and some of them of very great 
ability, by turning their argument into a syllogism, and 
pointing out the common fallacy of arguing in a circle. 
Certainly a little more detailed criticism may be able to 
lay bare the meaning of the terms employed, and reveal 
the literary and moral significance of the theories which 
lie at the heart of a number of widely discussed novels 
and dramas. 


The world of fact, of phenomena, as some writers argue, 
is full of change and irrelevancy. In it we can find only 
the many, that is: phenomena. Our knowledge of it is 
only a false knowledge, leading to spiritual bondage and 
blindness; immersed in it, we are like Samson in the 
clutches of the Philistines, weary, helpless, grinding corn 
for the enemies of the true spirit. But there is another 
world, more real, the world we feel when we close the eyes 
to this external world, the world of spiritual adventure, 
the world of intuitions, or as Maeterlinck defines it, “a 
secret and much more active existence, which we have 
scarcely begun to study, and which is, if we descend to 
the bedrock of truth, our only real existence.” If we can 
transport ourselves into this realm, all our doubts, all our 
distractions, will immediately vanish, and our tired souls 
will have rest from the unceasing brawl of linotype, motor 
car, pneumatic drill, and dynamite, that makes the world 
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so inconsequential. There is something peculiarly fas- 
cinating in this appeal to our “better” nature. The world 
of fact is well enough as world of fact and an expression 
of our practical reason, our intellect, our will to live, our 
itch for work; but against it is our world of insight and 
emotion, the world of intuitions, of pure personality, 
and this is the only world that possesses any enduring 
reality. Here if anywhere we may seek for the one, the 
reality that underlies all that appears. 

As a result, a large and well reputed school of authors, 
confined to no one country, has gone resolutely to the 
darkling work of exploring the misty corners of man’s 
personality, in search for the “‘elemental,” the “natural,” 
the “real.” In this effort the influence of Ibsen has been 
remarkable; and it would be quite appropriate to use 
works like Brand as an illustration of this insistent “tyr- 
anny of the dark,” were it not that the problem which 
he gave up as insoluble has been greedily taken up by 
others who, though they have greater versatility, lack 
his humanity. There are a host of these, men like Maeter- 
linck, Arthur Symons, Chesterton, the critic Scott James, 
and the Germans Wildenbruch and Hoffmansthal. But 
probably the best known, the most eminent, and by many 
considered the only legitimate successor of Shakespeare 
and Goethe, is the winner of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, Gerhart Hauptmann. It is not amiss then in this 
appraisal of the philosophy of a literature that must be 
reckoned with, to dismiss for a while generalities, and 
to see if in the philosophy underlying his work we can 
get any fuller understanding of man’s personality, and a 
more stable foundation upon which to erect a new literary 
tradition. 


II 


“T can give you another experience which is lost on 
most men: that keen feeling, which here constantly makes 
its presence felt, that behind this visible world another 
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world is hidden, so near at times, that we can knock at 
its doors.” It was in particular to delve in this hinter- 
land that the drama of Gabriel Schillings Flucht was writ- 
ten; but the same words might serve as an introduction 
to all of Hauptmann’s best known dramas and novels, and 
even to his travels in Greece. It is truly astonishing how 
little of significance he attaches to external facts of exist- 
ence; they furnish merely the stage and the stage mechan- 
ism for the drama of motives, emotions, impulses, the up- 
heavals of personality, which in its resistlessness sweeps 
through and around the insignificant, fleeting, and mul- 
titudinous facts of life, yet having no part nor lot in them. 
The drama of human relationships even is petty in com- 
parison with that of the single human soul. “‘‘Shall life,’ 
asked Friedrich, ‘be nothing more than material for a 
dream? So much is sure,’ said he to himself, ‘my present 
state of mind [loneliness] is one which so long as we live, 
we never really get away from. We do not need to be 
unsociable, but still less ought we to allow this state of 
mind, the most natural, the most stable basis for per- 
sonality, to go unprovided for; the state of mind, where 
alone, as in a dream, we stand over against the mystery 
of our being.’”» What does Hauptmann reveal to us in 
his novels and plays of this mystery of personality, over 
against which we are to stand as in a dream? And this 
leads to the perfectly natural further question, what is 
the worth of this knowledge? 

Hauptmann’s characters are all lonely people, “einsame 
Menschen.” Willingly or unwillingly, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the bitterness of defeat or in the joy of 
self-realization, like Friedrich von Kammacher or Hannele, 
like Emanuel Quint or Odysseus, they stand alone over 
against the mystery of their own personalities. Their souls 
are like a star and dwell apart, be the gleam radiant or bale- 
ful. They have taken well to heart the amazing suggestion 
by Maeterlinck: “‘For this is the essential silence of our 
soul, our most inviolable sanctuary, and its secret can 
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never be lost; and, were the first born of men to meet the 
last inhabitant of the earth, a kindred impulse would 
sway them, and they would be voiceless in their caresses, 
in their terror and their tears; a kindred impulse would 
sway them, and all that could be said without falsehood 
would call for no spoken word; and, the centuries not- 
withstanding, there would come to them, at the same 
moment, as though one cradle had held them both, com- 
prehension of that which the tongue shall not learn to tell 
before the world ceases.” 

And, more than this, these characters know consciously 
or unconsciously, or learn by bitter experience, the utter 
futility of attaining aught their souls crave through the 
mutual service of co-operation. There is not one play or 
novel in all the long series in which the hero or heroine 
comes to a cordial reconciliation with society or with 
even his closest friends. It would be interesting, were 
there space, to trace in this the influence of Nietzsche. 
The disingenuousness of Odysseus is not due solely to 
craft, but to his fear that an absence of twenty years 
leads to’ only a dubious reconciliation. Friedrich von 
Kammacher after his vain quest for forgetfulness, and 
his nerve-shattering experiences, retires to a life of artistic 
seclusion. The Narr in Christo becomes a discredited 
wanderer. Elga, — but why extend the list of the charac- 
ters who found the world too much for them? — it would 
include not only the protagonist of every play, but also 
the deuteragonist, and tritagonist. Apparently the great- 
est lesson which Hauptmann would have his characters re- 
veal is that man, the moment he comes to know himself 
as a real personality, that moment he retires in silent 
loneliness to brood over the darkness of his eccentric ego. 

Nor in showing the effect of the spirit of solitude on 
human personality is Hauptmann making merely an 
interesting study in psychology. He does not reveal to 
us the workings of unsociable and lonely minds merely 
for the sake of showing their misery, as an experimentum 
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in corpore v1li. There is rather a deeply rooted conviction, 
which comes out again and again in all his writings, that 
solitude is the chief means of a man coming to know him- 
self. His Griechisher Frihling again and again traces the 
origin of Greek self-consciousness to lonely mountain 
origins. The Greek spirit, to him, is not a city spirit 
but a mountain spirit, bred in the fastnesses of Parnassus 
and Delphi. “Here a man feels the presence of, a man 
nourishes himself upon, the primitive powers [Urmdchten], 
which gave themselves freely to the receptive minds of 
the mountain race, much in the same way as did the 
water of the rocky springs, the fruit of the olive trees or 
of the vine; so that man stood with his kind when among 
mountains and forests, among precipices and cliffs, among 
the sheep and goats of his herd, or in battle among beasts 
of prey, and, above all, when beneath the gods, above the 
gods, and among divine powers.” ‘To these amorphous 
beginnings he would have us look for the culture of Soc- 
rates and Phidias, of Pericles, Sophocles, AEschylus, and 
Plato! For “‘now it seems to me, that the mind [Sinne] 
of the huntsman, the mind of the herdsman, the mind of 
the hunter-herdsman, let us say, is the finest and the 
noblest stem, and that a huntsman’s and herdsman’s 
life upon the mountain peaks is the richest soil for such 
a stem, and so the best nourishment for the metaphysical 
germ in man.” It were idle to remind such poetic lucu- 
bration that it was the Arcadians and Beeotians, and not 
the Athenians, who passed their time in lofty contempla- 
tion of the Urmdchten on crags and mountain peaks, and 
that one of these people came to poetry only in the de- 
cadent verse of Syracusan city-bred Theocritus, and the 
other has been preserved for us chiefly as a bye-word for 
gluttony. Solitude may be a virtue exceeding great, 
but it brings its devotee, if unconscious, blank stupidity, 
and if self-conscious, misery and madness. 

But madness is with Hauptmann no cause for much 
solicitude. “‘A great part of our hallucinatory faculty 
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we to-day regard as pathological; and the sane man keeps 
silent about it. And yet there have been times when 
man allowed it full reverence.” Indeed, in his remarks 
upon the early Greeks, he goes even farther to glorify 
insanity. “It was not human freedom, but, as it were, 
servility to the divine, not reason, but madness, that 
alone possessed for man of that time astonishment and 
terror spreading authority.” Certainly by all primitive 
peoples, as well as by many with a considerable culture, 
madness is regarded as a sure sign of divine possession. 
To them it reveals infinitely higher glimpses of human 
powers and personality than can be gained by any exer- 
cise of the reason and intelligence. And even the Greek 
mind was unquestionably never entirely freed from this 
notion. But the whole trend of Greek art, from the simple 
lines of its architecture to the perfectly rational systems 
of Plato and Sophocles, was a distinct protest against the 
naive and “natural” notion of divine madness. ‘‘Wonders 
there are many, and there is nothing more wonderful 
than man,” must have meant to the spectators of Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone what it means to the reader of today. The 
old notion of the “‘inspired poet” was humanized in the 
works of the classic poets and dramatists. Yet Haupt- 
mann in his search for origins and the elemental, would 
have us see the whole of Greece in the Rausch-intoxicated 
pythoness. ‘‘Not the worldly wise was the longed-for 
or the welcomed among the men of that time, — but life 
alone was longed-for and welcomed, the deeper life, the 
Rausch-engendering enigma.” This of a people who loved 
Homer, and flocked year after year to see Sophocles, and 
preserved for us the Republic of Plato! 

And the same habits of mind that lead him to see the 
secret of Greek personality in the elemental life of lonely, 
half crazed goatherds, is seen in all of his novels and 
plays. If reality is personality stripped bare of all worldly 
Vernunft-created artificialities, of all the complex para- 
phernalia of civilization, then he will look for it in the 
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lives of idiots, imbecile children, half-crazed paupers and 
degenerates, and especially in those glimpses which such 
characters get when they shake off entirely the few thin 
bands that hold them still entangled with every day life, 
and their souls wander abroad in dreams: for then, what 
habits of inhibition they may yet retain are all shaken 
off, and we may see the naked soul taking its toll of the 
deepest realities of spirit. Search his novels or his plays 
from first to last, and you find a pitiful few who even by 
the most generous extension of the term might be called 
normal. Rotendelein, Heinrich, Hannele, Pippa, Griselda, 
Emanuel Quint, Friedrich von Kammacher, Gabriel Schil- 
ling, all fall short of the one thing that humanity has 
been taught to prize as its highest heritage —its sanity. 
Even Odysseus, the sanest of all the Greeks who fought 
before Troy, is reduced to we know not how much short 
of the human. 


“Seht nicht auf mich, ich bin ein rasender! 
Narr! bin ein Narr, der rast! ein Rasender! 
Lasst mich! blicht nicht auf mich! legt mich in Fesseln.” 


It is hard to square the Ulysses of Hauptmann with the 
hero of tradition. 

But back in the dark ages of literature, when insanity 
was made dramatic it came as a retribution for some de- 
liberate act, like that of Gidipus or Lear; when childish 
innocence in hard circumstances was demanded, it was 
tinctured with a dash of worldly wisdom in Oliver Twist 
or young David Copperfield; when religious enthusiasm 
and self-abnegation were shown, they were united with 
the womanly sweetness and sober charm of Dinah Morris. 
But here we have this all altered, madness stalks un- 
heralded in the flamboyant dreams of poor Hannele, and 
in the over-heated enthusiasm of Emanuel Quint. It is 
taking the heroic simpleton of our nursery rhymes, and 
building him into a play or a novel, or making a romance 
of Lazarus and Thersites. To be sure we know the source 
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of the malady, but this has no part in the crisis of the 
plot. We know why the character is mad, and how his 
madness leads him to act; but what is the significance of 
a plot with weak-headedness as its chief motive, we ask 
in vain. From Lear’s madness or from CEdipus’ madness 
we know that certain acts are deadly to human reason. 
The wise spectator shudders as he understands, and learns 
not to do likewise. But Hauptmann’s mad people are 
nothing else but mad, or mad by force of circumstances 
over which they had no control, and such characters are 
not legitimate material for fiction or the drama. The 
same criticism applies equally well to the other weak- 
nesses which his characters exhibit. We may take a nor- 
mal character and do with him what the story demands, 
and the story will be significant to other normal people. 
But to take abnormal or infra-normal people, and to 
illustrate by them what infra-normality sees, thinks, and 
feels, this is but to make an experiment in pathological 
psychology. 

Indeed this desire to wander in the search of characters 
far frgm the field that humanity has come to recognize 
as normal, is perhaps the most reprehensible tendency of 
much modern fiction, and especially of the modern drama. 
Now it hides behind the ezgis of naturalism or realism 
and gives us the muddied deformities of Gorky, again 
it veils its head in the rainbow of symbolism, and gives 
us the pale visaged wraiths of Maeterlinck. There is so 
much of excuse for Gorky that he is attacking a system, 
and that a reform pamphlet often owes its success to 
overstatement. But in what human category shall we 
place Pelleas, Melisaunde, Joyzelle, Lanceor, and the two 
erring children who with all the paraphernalia of childish 
revery search the brinks of two infinities for a phantom? 
Before an array of such characters it is useless to speak 
words of sweetly reasoned discourse. They could not 
understand. They can only feel the thrills of love or hate, 
and dream, All other mundane affairs to them are silence. 
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Between the two comes Hauptmann, whose characters 
are flawed artists, artisans, or angels. 

Perhaps it is too much to protest against the consanguin- 
eous tenderness of the poet for the lunatic; are not both, 
with the lover, “fof imagination all compact”? And 
“great genius is to madness near allied.” Even Plato 
saw the fatal flaw in the poetic imagination, and barred 
against it the doors of his Republic, for it is wont “to 
imitate the action or speech of men or women who are 


mad or bad.” 


Judged by the standard of rational conduct, there are 
in general three classes of characters. There is, first, the 
person that is the perfect master of all the situations 
that arise in the course of the story. Naturally such a 
character bears only a slight resemblance to people in 
real life, and hence he is banished to the pages of self- 
confessed romance and highly tinctured melodrama. 
More nearly true to actual life is the responsible individual 
who strives to understand the situations as they arise, 
masters some, and is overwhelmed by others. This sug- 
gests to us the actual conflict with the forces about us 
which makes for character and morals; to exploit such 
characters, to show their strength and weaknesses, to ex- 
plain concretely where they succeeded and why they failed, 
in short to make them intelligible, as we strive to make our 
lives intelligible, seems to be the legitimate field of all self- 
conscious art. Below this are the unfortunates who have 
no comprehension of their situations, but go like dumb 
beasts to their crowning or their slaughter. It is no argu- 
ment to maintain that in these characters we have the 
keenest of emotion and the triply distilled “elemental” 
forces of personality. They may be life’s naturals, but 
they are neither moral nor human; and as such are below 
the field of true art. It were well could we once for all 
put away from us all the fine fustian that is preached by 
the devotees of Art for Art’s sake, and take to heart again 
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one page from the criticism of Lessing or Aristotle. Art 
has as its subject responsible human nature, which it 
must propose to make intelligible; and where a subject is 
by its very nature below the threshold of moral responsi- 
bility and intelligibility, it is below the domain of art. 

Hence the plea that in portraying the hallucinations and 
the vagaries of these “ bells jangled out of tune” Haupt- 
mann proceeds with the most delicate of psychology, is 
quite beside the mark. It is not of such supreme im- 
portance that the dreams of Heinrich are psychologically 
accurate, or that the loneliness of Friedrich or the tor- 
ments of Gabriel are the natural results of certain vagaries 
in their natures. A work of fiction is not a treatise in 
morbid psychology. It is better to have a Robinson 
Crusoe who unnaturally remained sane though lonely 
through a score of years, than the natural ravings of a 
man whose best friend remarks of him, “ Pardon me, but 
I did not know that so tiny and tremulous a soul could 
have its seat in so strong a man!” Nor should we know 
it, and to know it affects only our sense of the grotesque. 
To be sure, that art is the highest which has accuracy of 
psychological analysis, and at the same time satisfies our 
demand that art make life intelligible. And so long as 
the first aim is not inconsistent with the second, it seems 
quite within our right to demand that serious fiction and 
the drama shall proceed on the old course laid out with 
perfect clearness by a long literary tradition. 


Ill 


Given, then, the vagaries, the dreams, and reveries, 
the emotional silhouettes of such flawed characters, of 
men and women dwelling on the fringes of their emotions, 
what glimpse may we hope to get of the “deeper life,”’ to 
gain which we set out into this hinterland, in search of 
what the critic Scott-James calls “ spiritual adventure”? 
To a person ruled by what we ordinarily call common 
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sense, it would seem to be the highest of absurdities to 
expect an intuition, which has allied itself merely to the 
emotions — to that part of the human nature that lies close 
to the subconscious, and has set its face against reason — 
to yield anything more stable than the fleeting emotions. 
Its ultimate worth is still more open to question. For 
science, in the work of the Freudian psycho-analysts, 
puts the case far more strongly: From that part of man’s 
nature that lies below the surface of intellectual con- 
sciousness, we can get only the strivings that ally him to 
the beasts. Whether this view or its opposite be nearer 
the truth does not now greatly concern us. But what is 
of supreme significance is that an emotion, no matter 
how keen, is not an insight; a shudder is not, per se, a 
glimpse into a deeper reality. For these are but signs, 
like the waves of the sea, of the passage of some agency 
which has caused the human organism to respond to its 
force. In themselves they are no more spiritual than the 
sense impressions we get of mere objects in space. They 
are more or less closely measurable reactions of the feel- 
ings, and controllable more or less by habit and will. 
They are effects. The significant thing, then, is not the 
emotional accompaniment, but the cause, the idea, or 
notion which gives them being. In themselves, the 
emotions are as fleeting as the objects of sense, and 
the world they give, if we can speak without paradox 
of a world of emotion, is in as great a state of flux as 
the world of sense and fact. It is not here we can look 
for the underlying reality. Obviously then, if Haupt- 
mann’s characters and their motives and lives are to 
reveal to us any glimpses of a world of deeper reality 
than that of fact, against which he has lifted his heel, it 
must not be sought merely in their passions and emo- 
tions. We must go below to their cause: for these 
“effects defective come by cause,” and we must see and 
estimate the notions which have thus wrought so mightily 
in their lives. 
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To do this means to make a careful analysis of the lead- 
ing motives of all his works, which obviously is out of 
place here. But a generalization is possible. From the 
flux of their emotions, from their hallucinations, from 
their vagaries, the characters rarely reveal any ideas or 
motives which may in any way be reduced to intelligible 
expression. Such plays as Hannele and Gabriel Schillings 
Flucht, and such a novel as The Fool in Christ, are each a 
mélange of inchoate emotional thrills. To call them trag- 
edy is utterly to misapply the term, for tragedy implies a 
nice balance between offense and retribution, between 
horror and pity: it must have a perfectly intelligible 
theme. 

The fact is that the tragic motive is nearly the last word 
in the development of complex self-conscious personality. 
It is at the opposite pole from the undirected life of primi- 
tive or “natural” people, and marks the complete schism 
of nature and human nature: for it is only when the 
notion of moral responsibility has become definitely fixed 
in a people’s self-consciousness that they may be said to 
be ready~for tragedy. But of this conception of the 
tragic, Hauptmann is completely innocent. To him ap- 
parently, as he discusses it in his Griechtscher Friihling, 
the tragic is only that which causes the reader or spec- 
tator to be torn with pity, and to shudder with fear. This 
misconception is due probably to a common misunder- 
standing of the Poetics: for the shudder of horror which 
Aristotle would have the spectator feel in the presence 
of the tragedy, is due to the character’s conscious choice 
of an act that sets the moral law at defiance, and is not 
merely a horror caused by the hero’s fate. In consequence, 
purely impulsive or unconscious or irresponsible action 
can never be the ground for a tragedy; nor can an idiot 
or a mad person by any twist of the term be regarded as 
a tragic hero. Now few of Hauptmann’s characters act 
save as impulse directs, or in accordance with some in- 
herent flaw in their mental or moral equipment, a strain 
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of near-insanity. For example, the trouble with Gabriel 
Schilling is that “since his tenth year apparently, troubles 
have clung to him with diabolical cunning. In conse- 
quence his moral defect is quite intelligible.” But this 
moral defect has come long before the play opens, and 
hence removes him from the field of tragedy: for his acts 
are now entirely directed by his emotions. 


But to see how completely such writers as Hauptmann 
have severed the notion of morals from that of tragedy, 
and how they have reduced the tragic to merely the 
highly emotional, it is necessary only to read his discus- 
sions of the origin of tragedy. And this he sees in human 
sacrifice, with all its concomitant horror, to appease dark 
forces with which man has found himself engaged. Grant 
this, though it can be questioned, and grant farther that 
this feeling of horror is not unrelated to insanity, yet we 
must still refuse to recognize as identical the spirit of the 
primitive offering of blood, and the fine spirit of Greek 
tragedy. It is time to protest against such attempts to 
understand a people’s culture by its amorphous begin- 
nings, as have been made by anthropological antiquarians 
like Jane Harrison. What concerns us is not that the 
old Pelasgians held high féte with human sacrifices, but 
that the Greek tragedians strove to give moral significance 
to the great and moving mysteries of human life. Form- 
erly there may have been an attempt by blood letting to 
appease the powerful spirits that wrought through them. 
Now these mysteries are attacked directly and shown 
to have human significance and human worth. It is the 
glory of Greek tragedy that it attempts to reconcile super- 
stition, religion, and morals, and make them human. Ina 
lesser degree, perhaps, the same success lies with Shake- 
speare. But with Hauptmann, as with many dramatists 
to-day, immersed as he is in other interests, the problem of 
moral responsibility is lost sight of and losing it, he also 
loses tragedy. 
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IV 


It is high time, too, that we should attempt to clarify 
our notions of what are “natural” or “elemental” charac- 
ters. For, be it remembered, our complex life is as close 
to nature, because it is an expression of human nature, 
as the simple life of a peasant. The difference lies merely 
in the development of more complex powers. The simple 
life in its hut or cave was easier to understand than our 
life in heated and luxuriously furnished apartments. But 
the first was not elemental, if we mean by elemental, 
absence of intellect. In one way it is as close to nature 
and nature’s law to blow a rock to pieces with a charge 
of dynamite, as laboriously to crush it with a stone hammer: 
for in both processes human nature is utilizing merely 
natural forces. To act according to nature would be to 
let it disintegrate under the forces of rain and frost. And 
in the early days, as there is now, there was living in 
accordance with human nature, which was recognized and 
commended as sanity. Nor was departure from it then 
considered as a return to nature, nor can it be to-day. 
Flawed and defective characters are merely a too frequent 
disease in the complex human nature demanded by our 
complex civilization; they are an unfortunate defect in 
our social organism. And as it is idle to seek in the work- 
ings of a defective organ for the principles which obtain 
in one that is perfect, so it is not only idle but pernicious 
to seek in the throw-backs, the arrested developments, 
the inefficients of our social organism, for the insights 
and ideals which should guide the efficient and morally 
sane. The most natural characters of any age are those 
who live most in conformity with the demands of human 
nature. 

Finally, the reason why the insights which we get from 
defective characters are so pitifully few and so morally 
insignificant, should not detain us for long. The human 
reason has its higher and its lower functions. That it 
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can, through its powers of intuition, gain deep insights 
into the meaning of reality, few will deny. But it can 
do this with a measure of assurance, only when it acts 
in full accord with the whole of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. For then, and then alone, can the insight 
have moral significance, and find itself reflected in the 
lower functions of reason, consistent practice, and rational 
procedure in the conduct of every day life. If, on the 
other hand, the intuition allies itself with man’s instinc- 
tive or emotional nature, then we have reduced his in- 
sights to glorified instincts, and divided man against 
himself, until finally his moral and rational nature will be 
overwhelmed in the flux of his emotions. It is not difficult 
to say which of these two paths literature and art should 
elect to follow. 

And in thus placing the reason midway between the 
intuitions and the emotions we are doing nothing new. 
Many enthusiasts, whose sole mental diversion seems to 
be to live in the welter of revery and intuition, fortify 
their position by the illustrious example of Plato, for- 
getting in their enthusiasm for the Phedrus and the Sym- 
posium, the dramatic setting for these justly illustrious 
dialogues, and forgetting also the fact that Plato wrote the 
Gorgias and the Parmenides, and forgetting above all the 
fact that the intuitions which have had the profoundest 
significance for the whole history of humanity, have in the 
Phedo and the Republic been subjected to a most painful 
process of verification. Even Bergson has admitted in his 
Les Données Immédiates that revery bereft of the control of 
the intelligence is often misleading. But more than this, 
it becomes positively dangerous when it becomes a fixed 
habit: for then it breaks down all distinctions between 
the real and unreal, between the moral and the immoral, 
leaving us nothing but the emotional thrills that minister 
to its vagaries. 








THE NEW VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 


HE essential note of the new penal management 

is that the criminal is studied more than the crime. 

How new and revolutionary this fact is, only those under- 

stand who have some knowledge of the history of prison 

management. The old view always asks the question: 

“‘What has been done that is contrary to law?” The new 

view asks, ‘Who did this wrong, why did he do it, and 
how can we prevent him from repeating the offense?” 

Criminal law has developed a theory recognizing that 
there may be extenuating circumstances surrounding a 
crime. A premeditated crime is regarded as worse than 
one committed in the heat of passion. An old offender is 
regarded as worse than the man who is before the court 
for the first time. This has led to different sentences for 
the same offense. The maximum sentence is reserved for 
those who have no excuse, while the minimum sentence 
is given te those who are guilty of the deed by the law, 
but whose bad conduct is not wholly the result of a de- 
praved character. The penalty may range from a mini- 
mum sentence of five years to a maximum sentence of 
thirty years, but the length of sentences for crimes differs 
in different states, though there is a constant tendency to 
find a common standard for penal legislation throughout 
the whole country. 

It is only within the present generation that the teaching 
of the ancient code, “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” has been substantially repealed. Society no longer 
can settle the account with her rebellious children by 
meting out so much punishment for so much wrongdoing. 
The modern effort is to make the prisoner feel that it is 
not his wrong act, but his wrong character that is the chief 
defect. It is based upon a high ethical theory. From 
various motives many a man behaves a great deal better 
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than he really is, and by the same token, under certain 
conditions, many a man behaves worse that he is, and to 
good and bad alike conduct is mainly important as the 
symbol of character. 

For quite a number of years leading figures in social 
reform have been advocating certain changes in the penal 
system, which should harmonize with the thought that 
the study of the criminal is as important to his treatment 
as the diagnosis of disease is to the physician. The first 
aim of the movement was to secure what is known as the 
Indeterminate Sentence. Originally the new philosophy 
urges that all limitations of time should be done away, and 
that the prisoner should be sentenced until he is reformed. 
This is farther than the lawyers, the courts and the legis- 
lators are willing to go. It is generally agreed that for 
first offenders the minimum sentence may safely be re- 
moved, but by some it is held to be unconstitutional in 
certain states to deprive a man of his liberty without any 
definite limitations. 

In England, however, they are successfully working 
what is called the supplementary sentence. If a man is 
recognized as a confirmed criminal there may be added to 
his sentence not less than five years nor more than ten 
years beyond the term prescribed by the statutes in his 
case. It seems at first curious that men serving under 
supplementary sentences, and who are recognized as worse 
and more dangerous than the ordinary criminal, are ac- 
tually given better accommodations and food, and more 
privileges than first offenders. This brings us down really 
to the basis of custodial care. 

At present where the indeterminate sentence is provided 
by law, it means in this country any time between the 
minimum and maximum terms of confinement prescribed 
by the statutes. 

Such a sentence is in the first place a limitation upon 
the functions of the court. The old method was for the 
jury to decide whether or not the accused is guilty, and 
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then the judge in pronouncing sentence decided the length 
of time he is to be confined, according to the prescription 
of the statute. 

There are many arguments for this limitation, but only 
three will be named. 

By the new method the court is relieved of the effort in 
the stress of the trial to discover the history of the crim- 
inal, and the degree of his guilt. It is manifest that any 
judgment during the trial must in the nature of the case 
be hasty and is often ill formed. The more experience the 
accused has, the more deftly he will conceal both his record 
and his real emotions. If a prisoner has had repeated 
experience, he usually pleads guilty, and with such a 
manifestation of remorse as will move the heart of any 
judge except those most discriminating. He will only 
take the chances of a trial when he feels quite certain that 
there is not sufficient evidence to convict him. 

The second reason for the indeterminate sentence is 
that it removes the personal equation found in the courts. 
Judges differ very much in temperament and in their 
views of the baseness of bad conduct. Some of them may 
possibly be influenced by political motives, but none of 
them can escape from his own attitude. Some judges are 
puritan by temperament, and believe so strenuously in 
the fall of man that they have little faith in the recovery 
of any individual. Other judges think that to err is so 
human, that to them the extenuating circumstances al- 
ways bulk larger. The practical result is that in any 
prison men coming from different parts of the same state, 
for precisely the same offense, committed under similar 
circumstances, may find themselves ten years apart in the 
length of the sentence. Such differences in judgment 
produce a profound sense of injustice in the man who has 
the long term to serve, and often make him a permanent 
_ rebel against the social order. 

But the third and paramount value of the indeterminate 
sentence is that it is necessary to the operation of a parole 
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law. The parole system has been applied for many years 
to young men who are first offenders, and who are con- 
fined in reformatories such as Elmira, New York. But 
there is now a nation-wide movement to extend the prin- 
ciple of parole to the prisons as well as to the reforma- 
tories. 

When a man is given a parole, it means that though he 
has been convicted of a crime and sentenced to a re- 
formatory or to a prison, he may serve part of his sentence 
outside of the institution, and yet under the guardianship 
of the state. Many problems of prison discipline and 
prison management, of prison labor and economics, are 
still under debate. All these questions are thrust into 
the background for the recognition of a luminous principle 
sufficient to guide us in this discussion. That principle 
declares that the convict had become anti-social in the 
free world of men. The prison is a place where he is to be 
socialized, and from which he is to be restored at length 
to a normal place among his fellows in organized society. 
The prison, therefore, undertakes to ‘“‘minister to a mind 
diseased”’; to take away false views of life, and in their 
place put true ones; to limit the emotions, to strengthen 
the will and to create a character able to resist the perils 
of freedom. 

As those who deal with insanity recognize the danger 
to the patient who recovers, of too sudden an introduction 
to the normal life, so the doctrine of the parole system 
teaches that the after care of the man released from con- 
finement is just as important as his treatment within the 
institution. The social order requires that a criminal 
should be arrested, convicted, and receive the treatment 
of a proper institution. The mass of people think, if they 
think about the subject at all, that that is practically the 
end of the matter. The social worker believes that it is 
just as important for the state, and requires even more 
wisdom, to restore the prisoner to a proper place in society. 
Legislators are willing to spend any necessary sum for 
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courts and prisons, and are often reluctant to spend a 
moderate amount for the work more difficult and more 
delicate. 

In order to show the working of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole, I have thought it best to take the state 
of Minnesota, with which I am most familiar, and briefly 
set forth the methods employed. This law was framed 
after a careful study of the laws in other states and in other 
countries, relating to the management of prisoners. The 
statute recognizes the maximum and minimum terms al- 
ready provided for various offenses, but it provides that 
henceforth any person convicted of any felony, except 
treason or murder, may be subject to a release upon parole 
after the minimum sentence has expired. 

The act created a Board of Parole, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Board of Control, the Warden of the 
penitentiary and one citizen to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Later an amendment was secured making the 
Superintendent of the reformatory a member of the board 
for that institution. The law provides that no attorneys 
or other persons representing the prisoners shall appear 
to argue their cases. Written statements may, however, 
be presented. The board is not only empowered to parole 
prisoners, but it is also instructed to exercise such super- 
vision over the paroled men as is necessary, and to em- 
ploy such agents as may be required for the purpose. It 
was also instructed to formulate rules governing its 
procedure. 

Among these rules is one which gives in brief the theory 
upon which the board acts. It follows: 

“In considering the question of the parole of an inmate, 
the board will take into account, — 

“a. His conduct while an inmate of the institution. 

“b. His history previous to commitment. 

“‘c. His character, capacity, habits, tendencies and at- 
titude. 

“d. The nature and circumstances of his crime. 
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‘‘e. The probabilities, from all the facts, that the pris- 
oner will lead a correct life at liberty. 

“f. The effect of his parole upon the administration 
of justice.” 

In all work like this, it is the administration of the law 
that counts quite as much as the form of the statute. I 
am not now discussing the prison management, but sim- 
ply the methods of the parole system. The first thing, 
therefore, is the study of the case. The County Attorney 
is instructed by the law, upon the conviction of any per- 
son, to furnish all information in his possession relating 
to the history and character of the convict, with a synopsis 
of the evidence relating to the commission of the crime, 
and the circumstances by which it was surrounded. This 
is the basis of the case study. 

Immediately after the prisoner enters the institution 
he is asked to give his own statement of his case, together 
with a full and truthful history of his past life. He is in- 
formed that his future depends upon the manifest sin- 
cerity of his account. With the story of his past life, he 
is asked to give the names and addresses of persons whom 
he has known, for whom he has worked or with whom he 
has been associated in all the places where he has lived. 
Correspondence is opened with these persons, and the 
board seeks to find a full record of the history of the man 
and his habits. In practice some of these letters are never 
answered, some of the letters are evidently from persons 
of low character and associations, and in the case of 
habitual criminals there will often be a number of years 
of the past wholly unaccounted for. Experienced students 
of cases soon learn that it is very likely that these silent 
years were years spent in some other penal institution. If 
the man fails to give a full statement of his record, he is 
informed that his case cannot be considered favorably at 
any time until the truth is known, however dark the truth 
may be. From time to time the inmates have hearings 
before the warden or superintendent. They are, of course, 
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examined by the physician upon their entrance to the 
institution, and as often as is necessary thereafter. In 
some states the physician is made a member of the parole 
board. In Minnesota he is present at the hearings, and 
not only makes a report in writing upon each case coming 
before the board, but answers any questions that may be 
asked him. 

The case record is the basis of the administration of the 
law. It includes the life history as described, the record 
of the offense for which the man is committed, his physical 
condition, the report of his behavior while in confinement, 
including his attitude toward labor and toward his studies, 
if he be in school, together with the judgment of the officers 
most likely to know as to his probable behavior if re- 
leased. 

The board meets at each institution every month, as 
required by law, and any prisoner who has served his 
minimum sentence, and has been in the first grade for at 
least six months, may make application to appear before 
the board of parole. At this time further questions are 
asked him with respect to the facts in the case record, he 
is given opportunity to make any further statement that 
he may desire, and often he is told where his faults are, 
and what is necessary to be done in order to secure his 
liberty. If after investigation the request of the prisoner 
is denied, under the rules the applicant may not again ap- 
pear for a period of six months. 

The board employs three parole agents, who are very 
important to the successful operation of the law. These 
agents interview the prisoners and make their acquaint- 
ance when paroled, secure for them employment, and 
visit them as frequently as possible. Both before and 
after parole the agents endeavor to come into a personal 
relation with the prisoners, and to gain their confidence. 
When a man is paroled, if his friends have not already 
found for him employment which is approved by the 
parole agent, he interviews him, asks him what work he 
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prefers to do, seeks to discover for what he is best fitted, 
and finds a place for him. Though a man be paroled, he is 
not discharged from the institution until employment has 
been secured. His fare is paid to the place. He is always 
furnished money enough for at least one week’s board, and 
the agent undertakes to establish the proper relation be- 
tween the employer and the man by informing the em- 
ployer that the man is upon parole, and also asking him 
hat publicity should not be given to this information 
further than is entirely necessary. It sometimes happens 
that fellow-workmen, if they have the information, make 
it extremely difficult for the man to keep his place, and 
some of them make it difficult for him to make a good 
record. 

A very conspicuous instance of another sort occurred 
recently, where a man on parole was given work in an 
establishment employing four hundred men. Every man 
in the place came to know that he was paroled from 
prison, and yet not a man of them ever spoke to him about 
it, and he finished his term of parole, was discharged, and 
restored to citizenship. When he confidentially told 
one or two of his friends in the place about his good for- 
tune, he learned with astonishment that they had known 
all the time that he had come to them from prison. The 
sympathy of human nature is not always visible, and the 
sympathy of silence is often one of its finest forms. 

Persons offering employment are not only informed 
that the man is upon parole, but they themselves must 
satisfy the parole agent of their own character and stand- 
ing. The man upon parole usually goes alone to his place 
of work, but he is required to report to the agent his 
arrival at his destination. He is also required to send 
in reports monthly, usually signed by the employer, and 
these reports give an account of his earnings, his ex- 
penditures, and his savings. 

If the institution has done its work properly, the re- 
leased man is a better wage earner after his release than 
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he was before his conviction. Indeed he should be a better 
man every way. He should have increased efficiency for 
his task, a friendly attitude toward society, and hope for 
his own future. 

No paroled man is expected to ask for a final discharge 
from the guardianship of the state until some time has 
elapsed, and final discharge is not granted until the man 
has served at least one year on parole, unless there are 
unusual circumstances. It sometimes happens that the 
man can do very much better in some other state where he 
has employment more particularly adapted to him, and 
where his friends may reside. It sometimes happens 
that the occupation will be partly in one state and partly 
in another, and wherever safety will permit, the board of 
parole is extremely anxious to further the best economic 
interests of the man. 

As the men differ in history and in their power of re- 
sistance to temptation, it is evident that different periods 
are indicated for the term of parole. Under the present 
laws, no man can be kept on parole beyond his full sen- 
tence.” It is the usual experience that if a man maintains 
correct habits from one to two years, he may be regarded 
as reformed. 

It must be noted that some of the worst criminals be- 
have with the most correctness while in confinement, so 
that the man who falls into the daily routine without 
friction is regarded by the shrewd warden as a person who 
has probably been within prison walls before, and has 
learned the lesson of obedience. Indeed there is a class of 
men who always behave well in prison, and always behave 
badly everywhere else. 

If the term of parole is ended in a comparatively short 
time, or if the paroled man is allowed to leave the state, 
this class of men will keep the terms of parole until the 
very last day, and seek all sorts of reasons why the parole 
should be very brief. As soon as final release comes, the 
man seeks his old haunts and adopts his old habits. He 
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had meant to do so all the time. He had shortened his 
term of confinement by good conduct within the prison, 
and he shortened the period of parole by making a record 
on the outside. 

There lurks also another danger, and that is, if the parole 
be too extended, men of this class will break its terms and 
become fugitives from justice. This class of men is found 
in the prison, and belongs to the small group of confirmed 
criminals. Such men require long custodial care, and a 
few of them should remain in permanent confinement. 

The Minnesota State Board of Parole undertook the 
task of organizing a Prisoners’ Aid Society. The names 
of citizens in every county of the state, who were supposed 
to be suitable to act as advisers to paroled men, were 
secured. Each adviser is expected to become acquainted 
with one paroled man, and to secure his confidence. The 
adviser is not expected to furnish him either work or 
money, but instead of these to give him friendship and 
wisdom. He should cheer him when he is downcast, 
guide him when he goes astray, and make him feel that 
in the world there is at least one man who holds toward 
him the attitude of a Big Brother. 

The very first letters from the board to the proposed 
list of advisers met with a remarkable response. Men of 
the highest character and standing who could not be paid 
for such service, and who would not accept money, have 
yielded to the human obligation, and have enlisted in this 
task. It is to the great honor of the state of Minnesota 
that more than three hundred of its best citizens in every 
part of the state have been willing to give up something of 
their time and strength, indeed something of themselves, 
to the difficult work of restoring paroled men to a normal 
place in society. Voluntary and unofficial agencies exist 
in a number of states for the assistance of paroled and 
discharged prisoners. I think, however, it is clear that 
the only way to enforce the theory of the guardianship of 
the state, is to recognize that the administrative work of 
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caring for its wards must fall upon the board of parole, 
upon its agents, and upon its own Prisoners’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

The members of the Prisoners’ Aid Society report at 
once to the board any indications of break-down of the 
character or habits of the man with whom the adviser has 
relations. It is believed that this system as developed is 
more complete than that found in any other state of the 
Union. It must not be thought for a moment that the 
effort is to make all reformatory work merely official. 
After all that has been done by the state, which the state 
ought to do, there is left plenty of room for sympathetic 
co-operation on the part of right-minded people who are 
willing to believe that though a man may have committed 
a crime, he ought to be forgiven when he has recovered 
himself and found his place in the working world. 

If the board of parole has erred on any side, it has erred 
upon the side of leniency. It has not succeeded in reform- 
ing every man who has been released upon parole. In- 
deed some states claim to have made a better record in the 
proportion of the men with whom they have been success- 
ful. Here again we have a matter of statistics and of 
methods. It is a great pity that we can have no standard 
of social statistics upon which reliance may be placed. I 
know that in many states there is no organized effort to 
know what becomes of men on parole, and if they do not 
turn up as prisoners in the same state, they are counted 


as reformed. They may have left the state at once upon 
their release from prison only to become inmates at an 
early date in the prison of some other state. Some states 
discharge all the doubtful and dangerous cases rather 
than take the trouble of trying the problem of parole. 

It is not a difficult matter to make a good showing in 
percentage. It is far harder to make a good showing in 
real work. It is doubtful if any other state has so full 
knowledge of its paroled prisoners as is possessed by the 
administration in the state of Minnesota. The board be- 
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lieves in its work and its possibilities, and has been willing 
to take some risks. 

It sometimes happens that a man is found in a reforma- 
tory intended for first offenders under thirty years of age, 
who is really beyond that age, and has a criminal record 
elsewhere that he has concealed. The law should provide 
that such men be automatically removed from the re- 


formatory to the prison. There are some arguments in 
favor also of taking the boys who are graduates from the 
so-called reform schools, or who have been on probation 
from juvenile courts and afterwards have committed 
crimes, and putting them in a separate department of the 
reformatory. 

The relation of pardons and paroles is one capable of 
exact and just statement. The general theory of pardons 
is that they should be granted to men where there has 


been an evident miscarriage of justice revealed by proper 
evidence or where a reasonable doubt exists that the con- 


vict ever committed the crime. The board of parole and 
the board of pardons should never consist of the same 
persons. As the board of pardons should only exercise 
clemency to the men who are innocent, so on the other 
hand, it would seem that the board of parole should assume 
that the courts acted in view of the facts, and that all the 
inmates are guilty of the offenses charged. Where the 
pardoning power is exercised by a board or by an Execu- 
tive, it really provides a court of last resort. If the pardon- 
ing board releases men who have been clearly guilty, it 
only prevents the board of parole from exercising its proper 
functions. If on the other hand the board of parole un- 
dertakes to pass upon the guilt or innocence of the persons 
who are under confinement, they trespass upon the field 
set apart for the board of pardons. The pardoning board 
passes upon the guilt or innocence of the person with re- 
spect to a specific act. The board of parole passes upon the 


question as to whether upon the whole it is safe at a given 
time to release a man from custody. 
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Far behind us lie the darkest days of iniquity in the 
treatment of prisoners. The work of John Howard does 
not need to be repeated. There are still many problems 
waiting for solution, some of them can be solved doubtless 
by careful inductions drawn from experience in the terms 
of an intellectual conclusion. Some of them can only be 
properly attacked by wisdom made warm with the throb- 
bings of human hearts. 

There is still another need, very hard to describe in set 
terms, but very easily understood by all who have to do 
this kind of work. It is the need of the right kind of social 
atmosphere. When a community puts at work all its 
forces for good, in suggesting good conduct and the re- 
wards of good conduct as a shining possibility before the 
eyes of these delinquents, the light of the new day already 
brightens the sky. 














THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY 
I 


HRIFT, quaint virtue of old-fashioned mice and 
men, is stricken with a wasting plague. It is ten 
years since I have heard the words: “Waste not, want 
not;” and then the proverb issued from the lips of one 
who was old, very old. When I was a boy certain flashy 
young fellows were pointed out to me as warnings of ways 
to be shunned: they saved nothing, would never have 
anything, and were sure to come on the county. Nowa- 
days a young man who saves his money is a notable 
phenomenon. Not, however, a phenomenon to stir the 
general admiration; indeed, his free-spending coevals 
look upon him as the ordinary lean and ravenous young- 
ster looks upon the boy who keeps fat to bursting on 
crackers and soup. On every hand and in every class 
you hear the confession, “‘I never could put by a dollar.” 
Confession? No, rather a boast; as one might say, with 
complacent sigh, “‘I’ll never be a saint; the Old Adam’s 
too strong in me.” And just as the Old Adam has found 
his philosophic defender in Nietzsche, under whose cosmic 
view his traits compose the Superman, so does the pre- 
vailing unthrift find its philosophic defense in the writings 
of numerous economists, not yet, alas, elevated to great- 
ness. Socially viewed, thriftlessness becomes a “high 
standard of living.” 

In such times as these you are likely to meet old ac- 
quaintances, seedy and despairing, scouting the town for 
jobs. They may be men who, to your personal knowledge, 
have been employed by the same firm for five years or 
more; conservative, respectable persons, living year after 
year in the same apartment or boarding-house; attaining 
always the same effect in appearance under the changing 
styles in hats and clothes; consistent readers of the Times 
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and Evening Post— exemplary men, in short. They are 
unemployed through no fault of their own; a few drops of 
the overflowing European woe have spilled over on them 
and corroded their present fortunes. In the course of a 
few months they will doubtless be as busy and important 
as ever. But just now their situation is hideous. You’d 
like to offer sympathy, but you catch a furtive expression 
as of a loan desired: something, perhaps, you are desiring 
yourself. We never were nabobs, to be sure, but we 
weren’t at the national minimum, either. We worked 
hard and earned fair money. Where did it go, and what 
did it buy? Nothing to succor us in our present distress. 
Why did we buy it? Probably we can’t tell. Some of 
us vaguely charge it to the “System,” and others, of older 
traditions, murmur an ancient text on the fool and his 
money. 

Let us shift our attention to those who got our money. 
This is a surpassing age, we are all aware. We can outdo 
our fathers in almost everything (except, of course, in 
religion, philosophy, art, literature, etc.); but in scarcely 
anything have we made such great advances upon the 
older generation as in the art of selling. Especially in 
the art of selling things not needed to those who can not 
afford them. 

The art of salesmanship was the chief economic contri- 
bution of the nineteenth century. This we assert on the 
excellent authority of Professor Galloway, who writes 
manuals on advertising and credit and other branches of 
the art. “‘As the chief question of the eighteenth century 
had been how to solve the problem of production, so the 
nineteenth century had its problem of raising the standard 
of living of the people, and the consequent increase of 
consumption.” The eighteenth century masses, we are 
informed by the same authority, clung desperately to 
a frugality handed down from earlier times. The great 
technical inventions produced goods in profusion; but 
the workers wouldn’t buy; they preferred to save their 
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money. How to break down this traditional frugality 
was a problem requiring the tireless energies and the keen- 
est ingenuity of hosts of able men. We may regard the 
task as practically accomplished, although there remain 
vestiges of the old habit of mind, which we shall touch 
upon later. Our present object is to set forth, in such 
detail as the problem requires, the difference between the 
salesmanship of our fathers and that of our contem- 
poraries. 

Fortunately for one who detests the working over of 
historical documents, it is possible to find today, at iso- 
lated points untouched by the forces of evolution, all 
modes of making a living that have ever been in use. 
There are men in America who gain their sustenance by 
tracking down rabbits and drawing them from their holes 
with willow shoots twisted in the fur, as did the Neander- 
thal man. There are men who hew out planks with the 
broad-ax and smooth them with the draw knive, as did 
the carpenters employed in the building of lofty Ilion. 
There are men who hammer out nails from iron rods, 
after the fashion of Tubal Cain. Similarly, it should not 
be difficult to find merchants whose selling technique is 
practically that of the eighteenth century. The reader can 
doubtless call to mind sucha merchant; so at any rate can I. 
My specimen lives in a small town, grown smaller in late 
decades. Usually he is perched astride his counter, with 
his face resolutely toward the street. You may go into 
his store and sit by the stove and muse hour upon hour; 
the merchant won’t even ask what you want. You sur- 
vey the stock as well as the dim light permits; you in- 
quire whether a particular article is to be had. ‘‘Nope.” 
But you have seen it on the shelves and assert the fact. 
With an air of weariness the dealer climbs over the counter 
and fetches the article; then he resumes his seat and turns 
his face again to the street. He has been on that counter 
for forty years, surveying a street where nothing ever 
happens. His father had a similar establishment in some 
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Ohio village, conducted, no doubt, in similar fashion. 
And his grandfather “‘kept store” in a forgotten village 
in New York. Dreadfully unprogressive, you will call 
them. Yes, but they have never gone through bankruptcy, 
and it is safe to say that in the three generations no one 
ever bought from this family anything he did not really 
want. 

Contrast the modern selling technique. “In some 
cases,” says Professor Butler in his manual on Selling and 
Buying, “the customer naturally desires the article that is 
presented for his consideration, without any effort on the 
part of the salesman to create the desire.” In some cases, 
yes; but the art of salesmanship consists entirely in deal- 
ing with the other cases. How to gain possession of the 
victim’s ! attention and desire and will, and exploit them 
for your profit, this is salesmanship. Success in this enter- 
prise is technically described as “selling the purchaser.” ? 

Like most other arts, the art of “selling purchasers” 
developed at first under rule of thumb methods, but in 
its higher present day forms, it draws heavily upon science, 
especially the science of psychology. “In every sale,” 
says our authority, “‘there are four distinct steps: attract- 
ing the customer’s attention, arousing his interest, creating 
in him a desire to buy, and inducing him finally to take 
the action that is necessary to close the sale.” Let us 
slip in with Professor Butler’s salesman and see how he 
manages a “prospect.” The “‘prospect,” we will assume, 
is a modest and commonplace person, not looking for 
salesmanship or any other kind of trouble; apparently 
with some money in his pocket, which he’d as lief hold 
idle therein. The first point is to get his attention. Our 
salesman, according to the textbook specifications is a 
good judge of character, and he carries as many methods 


1In salesmanship terminology, the victim is known as a “prospect.” Ob- 
viously a mining metaphor; we may suggest the substitution of a more apposite 
mining term, “pay dirt.” 

2 “The purchaser may be sold by means of a ride in a car that has been used 
in selling twenty other people.” Alexander Hamilton Institute Modern Business 
Talks No. 13. 
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of approach as a golfer carries clubs. The method most 
generally applicable is to get on the customer’s “blind 
side;” show an interest in him, or, if that’s impossible, 
in the things he is interested in. We all like that; but 
some of us take it so seriously that it becomes impossible 
for the salesman later to transfer attention to the object 
with which we are to be sold. Occasionally the prospect’s 
attention may be taken by storm. Our authority re- 
counts an instance in which a certain dour individual 
repelled all ordinary attacks. At last an expert was set 
upon him, who, “without a word of introduction, simply 
placed a mousetrap in his hands.” This “immediately 
secured the customer’s attention.” Probably a bunch of 
fish hooks would have been tried next. 

We have attracted attention. Now let us arouse in- 
terest. There is a monkey-like curiosity in all of us, even 
the most reverend, that makes us pause even to watch 
men in haberdashers’ show windows struggling with 
ties that won’t pull through the collar. Generally this 
curiosity is commingled with somewhat vague considera- 
tions of self-interest. It might be worth knowing, for 
a future occasion, what the object forced on one’s atten- 
tion will do. Our salesman, with his grasp on psychology, 
notes when this thought flashes through the prospect’s 
mind, and instantly sets his machine at work. Say it’s a 
sausage grinder: he clamps it on a table, thrusts in a towel, 
which emerges shortly in a thin stream of paper pulp. 
You didn’t think that could be done? Well, we’ve got 
your interest. 

Interest, however, is not desire. Now, everybody likes 
to believe that his desires are as nearly his private prop- 
erty as anything in the world can be; but the fact is: 
nowadays most desires are wished upon us. The “pros- 
pect” has given his attention and his interest; our sales- 
man must now proceed, according to our authority, “by 
tactful suggestions that will make the customer think 
that he has from the first desired the article, without 
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having been greatly influenced by the selling methods of 
the salesman.” 

By this time our salesman has formed a pretty fair 
conjecture as to the domestic situation. “Perhaps the 
lady of the house wouldn’t have it around?” The pros- 
pect’s comb swells. ‘“‘If I like it, she’s got to.” Desire 
has been achieved. 

Remains the supreme task. Our salesman has success- 
fully invaded the prospect’s personality and has captured 
attention, interest and desire; but what are these but re- 
doubts along the road to the pocketbook? Already, 
however, our salesman has a moral claim to compensation. 
Has not the prospect induced him to waste time in the 
negotiation? For our salesman, if worthy of the name, 
has contrived to shift to the prospect all responsibility 
even for opening the discussion. The best the prospect 
can do is to say: “‘I’ll have to think it over.” It’s a lie, 
and the salesman knows it. Thinking over can be done 
at once; the salesman waits. The prospect says he will 
call at the office next day. Another lie. The salesman 
waits. The prospect asserts that he hasn’t the price on 
his person. O, weak simpleton of a prospect, we’ve got 
you! Our salesman rises. ‘‘There’s no hurry about that.” 
The sale has been effected. We’ve separated the fool from 
his money, and he never will be able to tell how we did it. 

It may be said that I have represented the salesman as 
possessing too great an advantage over the prospect. 
But let it be borne in mind that the salesman is profes- 
sionally trained for the attack, while the prospect is 
utterly without training for defense. We have high schools 
and colleges undertaking to give instruction in the art of 
extracting money, but, so far as I can discover, there is 
no institution anywhere that undertakes to teach the 
art of holding on to it. Besides, the salesman is a picked 
man. To quote once more from our excellent authority, 
Professor Butler, “the keen, fighting, successful sales- 
man of today is clear-eyed and clear-brained.... He 
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is engaged in salesmanship because of his love of the 
work. ... He would rather make a sale than do any- 
thing else, and he never thinks it a hardship to sacrifice 
personal ease and comfort for the sake of matching his 
wits against those of a possible purchaser.” Can you or 
I stand up to a man like that? 

You, perhaps, can do it; but does that make you safe? 
Not a bit of it! Modern salesmanship is quite able to 
run you down by relays. A specialist in attention first 
seizes upon you; he surrenders you to a specialist in in- 
terest, who in turn is succeeded by a specialist in desire. 
Bound hand and foot with attention, interest and desire, 
you are trundled over to the specialist in closing deals, 
who gives you the coup de grace and takes your pocket- 
book. 

Things don’t happen in this way, you say, incredulous. 
With the exception of life insurance agents and own-your- 
own-home missionaries, whose activities, on their own 
showing, are mainly philanthropic, did any one ever find 
himself in the toils of the perfect salesman, as I have 
represented him? And as to relays of them, how many of 
us have cash enough in our pockets to justify the expense 
of extraction by such refined methods? You believe 
only your own eyes; and you have never seen such opera- 
tions as I have described. 

And that is the weakness of us prospects. We never 
can get it through our heads that the things we see matter 
very little in comparison with those we don’t see. The 
fly doesn’t see the spider’s shiny web; but that does not 
justify him in playing the rdle of doubting Thomas when 
he is all tangled up in it. Count your money; and if that 
does not suffice, take a census of your garret, your library, 
your wardrobe, your kitchen, your tool chest, and see 
how many things have come into your possession for no 
reason you can now conceive. And then extend the census 
to your memory, and include all the things that were one 
moment white, then gone forever. 
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The appearance of departure from reality in my exposi- 
tion, you will perceive, is due to the fact that I have 
interpreted in personal terms, forces that under present 
conditions have assumed an impersonal form. An expen- 
sive salesman does not wait upon you to excite your at- 
tention: he shouts at you from a huge billboard placed 
just where your train stops and your eyes must seek 
refuge from a landscape of oozing marsh veneered with 
grime. He speaks confidentially with you from near 
the level of your face, as you hang, wedged among pos- 
sible thieves, to the dividend paying car straps. He 
whispers to you from the front page of your favorite 
paper. You pride yourself in keeping your real self some- 
thing of a mystery: your best friends, you say, don’t 
exactly know where to find you. The attention expert 
does. You wear a worldly air, and nobody knows that 
you are devout at heart: but the attention expert catches 
you as you furtively con the Christian Advocate. He 
tweaks your ear as your eye rests caressingly on Life, 
where it is officially supposed to find nothing of interest. 
Hide from him? If you have any of the five senses, you 
can’t. 

But again I am personalizing the impersonal. I am 
representing the attention expert as deliberately stalking 
you; but as a fact, he doesn’t concern himself in the least 
about you personally. He is like the Death of the mor- 
tality tables, who aims his howitzer, by aid of scientific 
range-finding apparatus, at the representative ten thou- 
sand. He will get eighty, more or less, whether you or 
me, he neither knows nor cares. Sooner or later, though, 
he will get us all. Like Death, again, the attention expert 
has sometimes to grumble over his range-finding mech- 
anism; but it will soon be improved. For he has Pro- 
fessor Minsterberg, not to speak of lesser inventors, at 
work on the problem. 


How much ammunition is thus spent upon us it would 
be interesting to know. There are some advertisements 
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that reach us all; indeed, there is one concern that aims 
at reaching one billion people, on the principle that ten 
aims make one hit. The sums expended in conducting 
this warfare on the pocketbook are variously estimated 
at three hundred to five hundred millions annually — 
about what it cost Great Britain to put down the great 
Napoleon. To this sum we should of course add a heavy 
governmental subsidy, since advertising matter does not 
nearly pay its way through the mails; and also a forced 
subsidy from the railways, which are obliged to carry the 
mass of material apparently without adequate compensa- 
tion. But in the vital business of extirpating the private 
pocketbook, we must all bear a share of the cost: private 
citizens, quasi-public corporations and the government 
itself. 

We have doubled our outlay for this work in the last 
ten years, and it appears that we must do even better in 
the next ten: for some money is still saved. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that our wage earners are able to save 
about as much in a year as we spend in advertising. 

After all, you say, what is money for if it is not to be 
spent? Suppose the whole working class, and the salaried 
classes too, became thrifty: how would our great produc- 
tive mechanism sustain itself? It is not here proposed 
that the man who saves should bury his money in his 
garden. It would go to the banks and be loaned by them 
to persons who would buy precisely the same volume of 
products as the owner of the funds would have bought 
himself. We need billions of dollars to put our railways 
into shape, to extend our electrical industries, to build up 
our cities, to develop the latent resources of our soil. It 
is into these fields that our savings go. And money in- 
vested in these fields is money spent for products: steel 
rails, electrical apparatus, building supplies, fertilizers, 
etc. It produces exactly as much employment as money 
spent on objects of present consumption. Whatever ad- 
vantages may flow from money spent flow in equal meas- 
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ure from money saved and invested. The essential dif- 
ference between spending and saving consists solely in 
the fact that the former use of money leaves behind it a 
vanishing memory; the latter, a productive resource for 
society and a reserve against mischance for the indi- 
vidual. 

Nor is it proposed that every worker should endeavor 
to become a capitalist and live off the fruits of his prop- 
erty — although there is nothing inherently abhorrent 
in the idea of each worker endeavoring to become enough 
of a capitalist to live on. the fruits of capital after his 
muscles refuse longer to yield a living. The position 
here defended is that the state should employ its powers 
to make it practicable for the laborer, as a rule, to accumu- 
late a reserve sufficient to meet contingencies that may 
at any time fall upon him. Any one may encounter un- 
employment, lasting through several months or half a 
year. The economic crisis appears to be an inevitable 
concomitant of industrialism; it is absurd that it should 
not enter into the calculations of every one likely to be 
affected by it. Most of us must expect, at some time, to 
go through a prolonged period of sickness; what so stupid 
as to proceed as though we were immune to mortal ills? 
Scarcely any one will deny that the volume of human dis- 
tress would be greatly reduced if every recipient of wages 
or salary were in a position to maintain a reserve of at 
least one year’s living. 

If our industrial workers were equipped with such a 
reserve, the struggle between labor and capital would 
assume a far more orderly character than it now bears. 
Men possessed of reserves do not lightly enter upon ac- 
tion that is likely to deplete them; but once action is 
taken, they are in position to await the outcome with 
calmness. Compare the present situation. ‘“‘We’ve got 
to win this strike in thirty days, or our wives and children 
will go without bread.” And there are other men the 
employer can get whose wives and children are already 
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going without bread. Is it a wonder that the conflict 


often assumes an ugly aspect? 
In the case of the man on salary, the hand to mouth 


economy produces other results not less serious. Two 
weeks ago I discussed the current employment situation 
with a friend who holds a not ill paid position in a New 
York business house. “It’s getting pretty serious,” said 
my friend. ‘T'wo men in my department have been laid 
off, and they can’t find a thing todo. It may be my turn 
next. I’m sure I don’t know what I’d do. Try to get a 
job as janitor, perhaps.” 

“There are other places besides New York, where a 
man can live, if he must,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but how to get to them? Honestly, I haven’t 
the price of a ticket beyond Newark. You may say I 
ought to have it, and that’s so, I suppose. But I haven’t 
got it. Well, thank God, I haven’t any children.” 

My friend is a descendant of one of the old New England 
families. His great-great-grandfather, no doubt, cleared 
his own little tract of ground, built his cabin with his own 
hands, and slept soundly therein. The old Puritan may 
have endured ghastly days, when the rains failed to come 
or the frosts came too early; ghastlier days, when the red- 
skins were reported slinking about in the forest just be- 
yond the hill. But he had children, and thanked God for 
them. . 

Who steals my purse steals trash. Yes, if you call trash 
courage and independence and manliness and the will to 
live — to live now, and into the remote generations. 


“LIES, DAMNED LIES, AND STATISTICS” 


AGEHOT’S famous impressive, if unconventional, 
statement of his mistrust of statistics has lately 
been gaining new warrant. The reformers of to-day are 
thoroughly addicted to the statistical method, and have 
made figures a twentieth century fetish, subject to all the 
abuses and superstitions which surround fetishes. This 
makes the activities of twentieth century agitators much 
more dangerous than those of an earlier day. 

The author of Social Uniruth and the Social Unrest in 
the April, 1914, number of THE Unpoputar Review put 
his finger on a very sore spot in our social organiza- 
tion. If would-be reformers could once be persuaded 
that they injure, each his own cause, and all the cause 
of improvement in general, by the attempt to bolster 
up their schemes by ill-considered and false accusations 
and charges, they would certainly devote more time to 
verification and less to vociferation. There are countless 
broad-minded and sympathetic citizens who look with 
suspicion or derision on the whole of what they term the 
“uplift crowd” simply because of the inexcusably careless 
and often dishonest methods by which they work. The 
distinctions between these modern reform movements 
and the efforts of Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby are well 
brought out by this writer. 

It would be interesting to study out just why an 
array of gures carries such a convincing weight of au- 
thority to the average individual. Probably the basic 
reason is that in many cases the most scientific of demon- 
strations take the form of statistical tables, and that only 
in this way can many propositions be proved. But what- 
ever the causes, the fact is that anyone who presents his 
arguments in the form of tables, and his conclusions in 
dogmatic statements presumably based on the tables, 
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is sure to convince nine-tenths of his readers. The very 
complexity and mystery of the tabulations has the same 
stimulating effect on the credulity of the observer that 
the grotesque accoutrements of the primitive medicine 
man have upon the mind of the savage. The oracular 
pronouncements in either case are accepted on the basis 
of an uncomprehended but imposing authority. 

This characteristic of the statistical method gives rise 
to three separate forms of abuse. The first two lie with 
the propounders of the statistics, the third with the re- 
cipient. In the first place, honest and well-meaning, but 
untrained, agitators use their statistics in the sincere 
conviction that they do actually prove the propositions 
advanced, when a little accurate analysis would often 
show them fallacious. Secondly, skilful statisticians, either 
seeking unworthy ends, or obsessed with the belief that 
a worthy end justifies an unworthy means, sometimes 
juggle statistics. It is not always possible for anyone ex- 
cept the author himself to decide in which of these two 
classes certain productions ought to be placed. The third 
form of abuse is simply the credulous acceptance and re- 
quotation, by the general public, of any set of proposi- 
tions or assertions which appears to emanate from a 
statistical investigation. 

There is also, of course, an opposite type of mind, 
represented by the man who says: “‘ You can prove any- 
thing by statistics,” and consequently declines to accept 
any statistical demonstration whatever. Such was a 
certain friend of the present writer, when the subject 
under discussion was whether wage scales had gone up 
or down in the United States in recent years. The writer 
started for a book-case to consult a few volumes on eco- 
nomics, but his friend hastily interrupted him, saying, 
“No, no! Don’t show me any figures. I take no stock 
in figures.” The argument terminated abruptly. But 
this type of person is rather uncommon, and whatever 
other pitfalls he may be liable to, he is at least free from 
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the dangers which arise from the unquestioning accept- 
ance of statistics. 

Still another feature of modern social untruths, is that 
in many cases the truth is often a matter of expert knowl- 
edge, the general public must rely upon a very small 
group of authorities and if the expert opinion is rendered 
in a statistical way, any adequate criticism involves an 
investigation virtually as difficult as that upon which the 
report is based. Statistics on social questions all too fre- 
quently circulate solely on the assumed reliability of the 
authority who propounds them. The general public 
has not time nor inclination to examine credentials very 
judicially. 

There is, however, also a very large group of misleading 
statistics for the detection of which no expert knowledge 
is required. A slight application of that rare and in- 
valuable article known as common sense will suffice. To 
mistakes of this kind, strange as it may seem, the pro- 
fessional statistician seems particularly susceptible. There 
appears to be something connecte1 with the constant 
use of figures, which tends to inhibit the power of con- 
sidering phenomena in any other than numerical terms, 
or of judging of them by any other than the mathematical 
faculties. 

A few examples may be not uninteresting. 


At an informal dinner one of the guests spoke of the 
seriousness of cancer, and remarked that statistics showed 
it to be a greater cause of death in the United States than 
tuberculosis. The writer protested, with more vehemence, 
it is to be feared, than courtesy, that such a thing was 
impossible. ‘‘Oh, no, it isn’t,” was the reply, “I read it 
in a medical journal.”” The question was dropped, and 
the writer was left to wonder whether it was a case of 
misreading an accurate article, or publication of absurd 
statistics in a supposedly reliable organ. That it was 
the latter was revealed by the receipt, a few days later, 
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of an editorial from the Nev York Evening Post, which 
read in part as follows: 


That is an amazing error which has somehow found its way 
into the columns of the Medical Record, in an editorial on cancer, 
reprinted in the Times of Sunday. “In 1910,” says the Record, 
“there were 12,557 more deaths from cancer than from tuber- 
culosis in the registration area, thereby showing the greater 
importance of cancer over tuberculosis, and the great need of 
education in the knowledge of the disease.” 


The Post editorial then cites figures showing that, in 
fact, the deaths from cancer were less by 45,000 than those 
from tuberculosis, and then proceeds: 


The error was doubtless due to some accidental interchange 
of figures; but it is difficult to understand how anyone deeply 
interested in such a subject could be thus misled. The occur- 
rence may serve as a reminder of the constant need, in using 
statistics, of the check supplied by those inaccurate but broadly 
trustworthy data which are indicated by common knowledge; 
or, as the case may be, by a priori considerations. This check 
has more frequently to be applied to the drawing of inferences 
than to the citation of the primary figures; but indeed there 
is no direction in which one can afford to be off his guard. 


Here, then, is a striking example of the typical career 
of a set of figures which ignore facts known to the veriest 
school-boy. Started by some careless tabulator (it is im- 
possible to conceive of any adequate motive for intentional 
misrepresentation) they are ade the basis of an editorial 
discussion by a supposed expert, reprinted in a reliable 
daily, and quoted in ordinary conversation by no one 
knows how many laymen. Mistakes of this particular 
kind, however, are comparatively innocuous. In this 
case, they could hardly affect the death rate from either 
disease, and any attention drawn temporarily to cancer 
as a result of this exaggeration would be likely to do 
more good than harm. 


An example of utterly meaningless, to say nothing of 
maccurate, statistics is that referred to in an indignant 
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letter to the New York Times, printed on November 18, 
1913. The opening paragraph was: 


In the window of the headquarters of a woman suffrage 
organization is a placard reading: “Are you aware that a baby 
dies every eleven seconds throughout the civilized world?” 
As nothing is added, it seemingly implicates the anti-suffrage 
people of both sexes in the gentle art of murder or neglectfulness 
of the young. I plead not guilty; nor do I entertain the most 
remote suspicion of any acquaintance so addicted. 


The writer of the letter not only objected to the impli- 
cation of these figures, but also pertinently pointed out 
that the “exact figures of infant mortality are simply 
unprocurable.”” The most amusing feature of all, however, 
in connection with this statement is the very efficient 
defense secured to the author by leaving a margin of 
safety of at least four or five hundred per cent through 
the use of the somewhat vague and indefinite term “baby.” 
If his (or her) figures were proved too large for children 
under one year of age, it could easily be replied that they 
were meant to include all under two, or three, or five, as 
circumstances might require. 


Whether because of the semi-sacred character of death, 
or because it is closely allied with the supernatural, the 
whole question of death rates seems to be specially set 
apart from the application of common sense tests. A 
recent case in point is cited in The Nation for January 7, 
1915. ‘The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers of Amer- 
ica find no trouble in disposing of the ridiculous assertion 
made by Mr. Hobson in the Prohibition debate, that 
‘Alcohol averages 2,000 American lives a day; alcohol ac- 
tually kills fully 730,000 citizens every year.’ On the basis 
of the United States Census mortality statistics, it is 
figured out that the total number of deaths of persons over 
five years of age in the United States, from all causes, is 
about 2,500 a day, so that, if we exclude children under 
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five, Mr. Hobson’s statement would leave only 500 deaths 
to occur daily from all other causes, as against the 2,000 
due to alcohol.” The reader is left to query whether the 
liquor dealers have not made just as foolish an error as 
Mr. Hobson, in arbitrarily omitting children under five. 
The deaths in this age group number nearly one-quarter 
of the total. Why should they be omitted in reckoning the 
deaths due to alcohol? The only logical reason for so doing 
would be that none of them was attributable to alcohol. 
Did the liquor dealers mean to imply that this was the 
case? It requires no special generosity to Mr. Hobson to 
presume that in speaking of the devastation of alcohol he 
meant to include — as was perfectly legitimate — the in- 
direct as well as the direct effects of the drug. Any one 
who knows anything about infant mortality knows that 
a very large percentage of it is traceable to the effects of 
alcohol. It is one of the great racial poisons, because of 
its effect on the germ cell and embryo. If the shades of 
all the children under five whose brief career is terminated 
each year by the ills traceable to alcoholic parents — pre- 
natal injury, malnutrition, improper feeding, cruelty, 
abuse, and neglect of every sort — they would present an 
emphatic protest against being omitted when the indict- 
ment is drawn up against alcohol. 

Incidentally it is worth mentioning that the figures 
given in the above quotation are themselves open to ques- 
tion. The total number of deaths in the registration area, 
representing 63.2 per cent of the total population, was 
838,251 in 1912; that of children under five was 204,639. 
For the entire country this figures out over 3,600 deaths 
per day altogether, and over 2,700 omitting children under 
five. Allowing for two years’ growth of population this 
would bring the total number of deaths up toward 4,000. 
So that the deaths attributed by Mr. Hobson to alcohol 
would amount to nearer one-half of the tota) than the four- 
fifths mentioned in the context of the passage quoted. 
All this does not justify Mr. Hobson’s statement. But the 
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blackness of the pot detracts very decidedly from the 
force of what it has to say about the kettle. 


In the United States the question of immigration, 
complicated as it is — entangled with every department 
of national life, subject to all sorts of prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions, furnishes many notable examples of 
absurd statistics. Such cases as the comparison of the 
“old” and the “new” immigration with reference to pau- 
perism, without taking into consideration the respective 
length of residence in the United States of each group; 
or comparing the criminality of the native-born and 
foreign-born without corrections for sex and age; or com- 
paring the earnings of the modern immigrant with those 
of the immigrant of half a century ago, in terms of dollars 
and cents, without correction for the increased cost of 
living — such as these are too frequent and too prominent 
to need specific citation. Many others, of only slightly 
less obvious absurdity, occur in many of the supposedly 
scientific writings on the subject. A couple of illustra- 
tions may suffice. 


Dr. Peter Roberts, in his book The New Immigration, 
page 49, says: “The new immigration in one respect 
differs very markedly from the old; the percentage of 
farmers and farm laborers in this new stream is sixfold 
what it was in the old.” This assertion is sufficiently 
startling to challenge the attention of anyone who has de- 
voted the least study to questions of immigration. But 
that its inclusion in this book is not due to mere inadver- 
tence is shown by the fact that a foot-note elaborates it, 
and refers to a table in the appendix on which it is sup- 
posed to rest. This table is taken from the report of 
the Immigration Commission, and shows the previous 
occupations of the foreign-born male employees now 
employed in the manufacturing and mining industries of 
the United States. It tells nothing about the characteris- 
tics of various races as a whole, and certainly nothing 
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about the old immigration when it was at its height. 
But this is not all. In order to make the comparison 
more striking, the author omits the Irish from the count 
in the case of the old immigration, and the Hebrews from 
the new immigration, because the facts with reference 
to these races are in contradiction to the statement made. 
But to omit the Irish is to omit a third or so of one of 
the groups compared, while to omit the Hebrews is to 
leave out a very considerable fraction of the other. Then, 
to cap the climax, in order to get the averages, the author 
adds up the percentages of farmers in each race, and di- 
vides the total by the number of races, without paying 
any attention to their respective numerical importance 
in the immigration stream. Thus the Welsh, with a per- 
centage of farmers amounting to 2.6 have the same im- 
portance in determining the average as the Germans 
with a percentage of farmers of 28.8, although the former 
race was numerically an almost negligible factor, in the 
total current of the old immigration. 

This was a case where the complete criticism of the 
statistics is somewhat complicated, and involves some 
acquaintance with the sources of information, as well 
as some slight knowledge of the rudiments of statistical 
science. The rdle of common sense in such a case is merely 
to wave the red flag, and warn writer and reader alike 
that there must be something wrong with figures which 
seem to establish a conclusion so entirely contrary to 
common knowledge. 


Another book on immigration which has attracted a 
large amount of attention is Dr. Hourwich’s Jmmigra- 
tion and Labor. This volume illustrates in an extraor- 
dinary way the possibilities and the dangers of the 
statistical method in popularizing notions about social 
questions. The author, ostensibly for the sake of the 
“busy reader,” embodies his conclusions in a preliminary 
chapter, called a “Summary Review,” assuring the read- 
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ers, busy and other, that for each proposition here ad- 
vanced there is a demonstration somewhere in the vast 
accumulation of statistical matter which follows. In 
reading the reviews of this book it is amusing and signifi- 
cant to note the facility and unanimity with which the 
reviewers circumnavigate this compact mass of statistics, 
either avoiding responsibility by a vague reference to 
the thought-provoking and erudite compilation of figures, 
or else following the author’s lead, and accepting the 
weight of the figures as proof of the conclusions. A case 
in point is an editorial in the New York Times, which, 
with some apparent awe, refers to the author as a man 
who has “gone to the record,” the evident assumption 
being that his conclusions must therefore be accurate. 

This book is, in fact, an example of the sort of produc- 
tion which cannot possibly be adequately criticised by 
anyone who has not devoted years of study to the subject, 
and who is not well versed in the statistical method. At 
the same time, all through the “Summary Review,” 
there are countless statements and arguments which 
ought to challenge the common sense of any intelligent 
reader, and would, if that faculty were not narcotized 
by the influence of the statistics in the rest of the book. 
A sufficient example is furnished by the following two 
sentences, which contain, in a sense, the thesis of the whole 
book. They fall under numbers one and four in a series 
of six brief statements which sum up the preliminary 
chapter. 


Recent immigration has displaced none of the native Ameri- 
can wage-earners or of the earlier immigrants, but has only 
covered the shortage of labor resulting from the excess of the 
demand over the supply. 

Recent immigration has not reduced the rates of wages, nor 


has it prevented an increase in the rate of wages. 


This is an extraordinary instance of audacious confi- 
dence in the paralyzing effect of statistics on common 
sense. Anyone who has ever looked inside the covers 
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of an economic textbook ought to recognize at a glance 
the dubious character of an argument which assumes to 
show that a certain phenomenon has supplied a shortage 
of labor without preventing a rise in the wages of labor 
which would otherwise have occurred. By which one 
of the many theories of wages can one support the asser- 
tion that something which neutralizes an excess of demand 
over supply does not block a rise in wages? Yet, ap- 
parently, these two mutually contradictory statements 
have “got by” with many readers and reviewers. 


A simple case of the sort of statistical legerdemain by 
which Dr. Hourwich’s general statements are supported 
is found in the author’s discussion of the question of 
child labor. In order to prove that the foreign-born are 
no more inclined to send their children into factories 
than the native-born, he compares the percentages of 
working children of native and foreign parentage with 
the percentages of all native-born and foreign-born per- 
sons in the entire group employed in manufactures. 
Finding that these two sets of percentages are nearly 
identical, he considers his point proved. But the briefest 
consideration shows that this comparison has no logic 
whatever back of it. The legitimate comparison is the 
percentage of the total number of children of foreign 
parentage who are employed, with the percentage of the 
total number of children of native parentage who are 
employed. Figures for this comparison are readily ac- 
cessible in the same sources from which the author drew 
his data. They show that in fact the percentage of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage who are at work is nearly 
three times that of the children of native parentage. 
Obviously, the fallacy lies in ignoring the fact that a 


much smaller proportion of the total population of foreign 


parentage are children, than of the population of native 
parentage. 


Errors and misstatements of the sort just discussed 
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are full of danger and sure to do harm. Immigration 
is one of a number of important and serious public prob- 
lems now before the American people. In the safe han- 
dling and proper solution of such questions in a democracy, 
the one thing most needed is a wide dissemination of 
accurate knowledge. Since almost everybody is de- 
pendent for his facts on a very small body of investiga- 
tors and students, incalculable injury is bound to result 
if these supposed authorities send out misleading and 
erroneous — not to say false — data, disguised in the 
cloak of a statistical investigation. 


But there is another set of social problems where 
false statistics do even more harm than in the case of those 
of which immigration is typical. This is especially true 
if the misstatements take the form particularly referred 
to by the author of Social Untruth and the Social Un- 
rest —that of exaggeration. These are problems of a 
distinctly moral nature, where one of the chief checks to 
their spread lies in the belief that they are discountenanced 
by the great mass of the members of one’s social group. 
Foremost among these are the various sexual evils. One 
of the greatest barriers to the extension of prostitution 
and its kindred evils is the belief that they are condemned 
in theory and scorned in practice by the best members 
of society, while conversely one of the surest means of 
increasing their dominion is to spread the conviction that 
their practice is well-nigh universal. The lure of the 
average is so great that most men are content to be no 
better than the great majority. And anything which tends 
to lower the popular conception of the morality of the 
majority, tends also to degrade the personal standards 
of individuals. 

In spite of these facts, not only the sensation-mongers, 
but many sincere workers for reform, seem to be possessed 
by an irresistible impulse to paint the situation in the 
darkest possible colors, not only as regards its character 
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but as regards its extent. Some of these statements are 
very difficult to check up. One such occurs in Act III 
of Damaged Goods where the doctor voices his estimate 
that all but four men out of a thousand have exposed 
themselves to venereal contamination. This may pos- 
sibly be an accurate statement for Paris or for France. 
It is surely very doubtful if it comes anywhere near the 
truth for the United States. At least, nobody knows with 
certainty. And until we do know, nothing but harm 
can result from the wide circulation of an estimate which 
common knowledge would mark as far above the limit 
of probability. 

Other statements tending in the same direction, are 
fortunately more susceptible of accurate checking up. 
An example of this sort of statistics, and of the method 
of verifying them, is presented in an old book on Mag- 
dalenism, written by Rev. Ralph Wardlaw in 1843. 
Discussing the estimates of the prevalence of prostitu- 
tion which were current in his day, he selects for ex- 
amination the statement that there were 80,000 prosti- 
tutes in London. He then notes the common saying, 
which apparently obtained as much credence then as 
now, that the average life of such a woman, after entering 
the career, is five years. But in order to err on the safe 
side, he assumes it to be ten years, making a death rate 
for this class of one in ten, or 8,000 annually in London. 
The next step is to compare this number of deaths of 
prostitutes with the total number of deaths of women 
in London, with the startling result that in the year 
July 1, 1838, to June 30, 1839, every female who died 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty must have been a 
prostitute, and that 2,014 more must have been taken 
from the age group between fifty and sixty-five to make 
up the required 8,000. Not a single virtuous female 
could have died between the ages of fifteen and fifty. 

It might seem at first thought that statistics of this - 
sort must be an affair of a much earlier generation than 
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the present, and that such an unsupportable estimate 
could not possibly find currency in the twentieth century. 
Yet it is necessary to go back only half a decade to find 
a statement of an almost identical character, emanating 
from a source which would tend to give it much weight. 
The source is Dr. Charles E. Woodruff’s book, Expan- 
sion of Races, and the statement is found on page 193, 
where the author accepts the estimate that there must 
be ‘nearly 1,000,000 prostitutes in the United States, 
and goes on to compute that since they live on the average 
only five years, there must be 200,000 deaths of prosti- 
tutes every year. 

There are several methods of testing this statement. 
In the first place, since most prostitutes are between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty-nine, and since the total 
number of women in these age groups in the United States 
in 1910 was 19,293,171, it would mean that one out of 
every nineteen women between fifteen and thirty-nine 
must be a prostitute. Now it takes twenty-five years 
to replace the population in the age groups from fifteen 
to thirty-nine. But the group of prostitutes must be 
replaced every five years. That is, from the entire group 
of girls reaching a certain age each year, enough must 
be devoted to a life of prostitution to provide for 200,000 
deaths from that class. Take, for instance, the age of 
fifteen. There are, in round numbers, about 1,000,000 
girls (making due allowance for immigrants) who reach 
the age of fifteen each year. Therefore, to keep the ranks 
of unfortunate women full, approximately one out of 
every five girls reaching the age of fifteen would have to 
enter a life of prostitution. 

The foregoing conclusions, while they outrage common 
sense on the face of them, do not prove the falsity of the 
estimate in question. The best, clearest, and most con- 
vincing proof is obtained by adopting exactly the method 
of Mr. Wardlaw. According to the mortality statistics 
of the Census Bureau, the total number of deaths of females 
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between fifteen and thirty-nine in the registration area, in 
the year 1909, was 62,659. The estimated population 
of the registration area in that year was 50,870,518, while 
the estimated population of continental United States 
was 90,556,521. If the deaths of females bore the same 
proportion to total population in the entire country as 
in the registration area — and there could not be any 
wide discrepancy — the total number of deaths of females 
between fifteen and thirty-nine would be 113,532 — 
hardly more than half the number claimed by Dr. Wood- 
ruff for prostitutes alone. 

The same author quotes from a medical journal an 
estimate that in New York City there are from 40,000 
to 50,000 public prostitutes, the majority of them being 
from fifteen to twenty-five years old, and the average 
duration of the life of abandonment being four years. 
This would mean at least 10,000 deaths of prostitutes 
per year in New York City. The reference for this esti- 
mate is carelessly quoted, and cannot be verified, so 
that for New York City it will be better to refer to a more 
recent, and possibly more moderate, estimate, made by 
a government investigator, and blazoned in headlines 
in the New York Times for January 30, 1913. (The fact 
that a later report denied that this person was a govern- 
ment investigator simply emphasizes the carelessness of 
the whole proceeding.) This authority puts the number 
of white slaves — not to mention other prostitutes — in 
New York City at 26,000 at the beginning of the year 1913. 
The total number of deaths in New York City in the year 
1912, between the ages of ten and twenty-nine (the near- 
est available age grouping) was 8,092. Not more than 
half of these could have been females. (The number of 
deaths in the registration cities in these age groups is 
considerably greater for males than for females.) That 
is, there would have been not more than 4,046 deaths of 
females between the ages of ten and twenty-nine in the 
year in question. If the entire number were prostitutes, 
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it would not be nearly enough to make up the required 
number of deaths for the 26,000 white slaves alone, at 
the rate of one death in five. 

There is no need to cite farther illustrations or to elabo- 
rate the question at length. The point is clear. Statis- 
tics are a most valuable and indispensable instrument 
in the study of social questions. Many truths can be 
arrived at only by their use. But like many keen and 
efficient tools, they are most dangerous in the hands of 
unskilled, unscrupulous, or reckless manipulators. Inten- 
tionally or unintentionally they may be made to defeat 
their own true purpose, becoming the means of disseminat- 
ing conjecture instead of fact, falsehood in the place of 
truth. They need to be continually tested, by writer 
and reader alike, by every other means which can be 
brought to bear on the question under consideration. 
So insidious are the dangers, that the mere appearance 
of a statistical table ought to be a signal for the mar- 
shalling of every element of care and caution which can 
be summoned. A statistical table is not, in itself, a demon- 
stration of a truth. Nor, on the other hand, is nothing 
true which cannot be prove by statistics. Statistics are 
good. But they must not be allowed to take the place 
of logic, observation, and common sense. And the great- 
est of these is common sense. 





SYSTEM VERSUS SLIPPERS 


HE doctrine of efficiency is a modern offshoot of the 
doctrine of total depravity,” drawled my neighbor. 

I looked incredulous. I knew that was the way he 
wanted me to look. But I didn’t have any difficulty in 
conforming to his desires. 

““VYe-es,” he continued, “‘it all goes back to the doctrine 
of total depravity. Man is born to sin, as — as the sparks 
fly upward,” he concluded triumphantly. 

“Trouble, not sin, is, I think, the Biblical phrasing,” I 
interposed mildly. 

** All amounts to the same thing. Man is born to trou- 
ble. Trouble is the result of sin. If there were no sin 
there would be no trouble. Ergo, man is born to sin, — 
and so forth.” 

He stopped to puff at his pipe. 

“But the doctrine of efficiency? — How 

“T was coming to that. What does the doctrine of 
efficiency mean? Only this: Just naturally you do a thing 
the wrong way. You have to struggle, to discipline your- 
self, to overcome your natural tendencies, in order to do 
a thing the right way: that is, with the smallest expendi- 
ture of energy. You are naturally perverse, wasteful — 
which is, economically speaking, sinful. You are born 
in economic sin, and you live in economic sin, till "long 
comes the doctrine of efficiency and teaches you system, 
and so plucks you, a brand from the burning. It corrects 
your wasteful ways, it teaches you how to conserve your 
energies, it makes you live an economically righteous life. 
The doctrine of efficiency is based upon an economic 
statement of the doctrine of total depravity. The theo- 
logical doctrine says, all men are by nature sinners; the 
economic says, al] men are by nature inefficient — that is, 
are economic sinners. Even sin is economic in this age. 
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All men by nature do their tasks wastefully, unsyste- 
matically; but they may be saved by adopting the methods 
of efficiency. There: that’s modern theology for you.” 

And he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and went 
home. 

I am not certain about my neighbor’s view of the doc- 
trine of efficiency. He may be right, and then again he 
may not. But this I do know, that the preachers of the 
doctrine of efficiency are many —and efficient. Plan 
and system are extended to all things. One cannot take 
up a magazine without being confronted by reproachful 
directions for increasing one’s efficiency. Busy-bodies’ 
Magazine tells you of the tremendous waste of time in- 
volved in the present methods of peanut-roasting. Dunce’s 
Monthly proclaims loudly the benefits to humanity that 
will infallibly result from adopting more efficient methods 
of operating a hurdy-gurdy. Diagrams and pictures 
stare at us from every page. We learn the waste of energy 
and the number of useless motions involved in the or- 
dinary way of getting on a street-car. We find out how 
to carve a turkey with the fewest possible slashes. Now, 
all this may be desirable and necessary. We may be so 
“rushed for time,” to use the expressive colloquialism, 
that every energy must be conserved. Nevertheless, I 
object; I am economically depraved. I long for the looser 
ways of my forebears. System chafes me. It is unyield- 
ing. Like a dress shirt, it holds me clamped. I prefer a 
dressing-gown and slippers — blessed symbols of mild 
unrestraint. Perhaps I ought not to feel this way. Per- 
haps I ought not to object to learning the proper method 
of filling my fountain-pen — that is a task, the sooner 
over, the better. Perhaps I ought not to object to learn- 
ing the least exhausting way of buttoning my collar — 
though every right-minded man prizes the privilege of 
indignation at a recalcitrant button — and what button 
is recalcitrant once the appropriate system is mastered? 
But, be all this as it may, I do protest seriously against 
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having to learn the most efficient way of filling my 
pipe! 

I was not always of this mind. Like other misguided 
mortals of limited vision, I was disposed to welcome the 
new doctrines. I read with avidity the proper method 
of shovelling snow. I rejoiced at finding out just what and 
how few motions it was necessary to go through to con- 
nect a water-pipe. I was filled with indignation when I 
observed how wasteful of his energy was my plumber — 
and I paying for it! The prodigality of the man who car- 
ried in my coal filled me with despair. 

Nay, more, I made some small effort to apply the doc- 
trine of efficiency to my own pursuits. I am a humble 
teacher of English in a small New England college. I 
have many themes to correct. I had contented myself 
with taking up a pen and indicating errors and corrections 
with red ink — “squirting the red ink,” my students 
vulgarly called it. But this was not systematic; it was 
not efficient; it was too natural. So I became self-conscious 
in my work. I studied it. I analyzed it. Soon I found 
that there were certain criticisms and directions that I 
wrote and rewrote many times daily. So I purchased 
rubber stamps. Then I found that I wasted much valu- 
able time in laying hold of the right rubber stamp; so I 
purchased little hooks, and hung the rubber stamps in 
a row, and assigned a definite hook to each stamp, and 
memorized the positions of the stamps on the hooks, and 
looked upon my work, and thought it good. This involved 
the expenditure of much time and energy, but I was in- 
troducing system, I was becoming efficient. 

Turning my attention to other details, I found that I 
wasted much time, — often two minutes — in looking for 
papers. So I had the college carpenter construct a case 
of pigeon-holes and place it beside my desk. I devoted 
an afternoon to labelling the pigeon-holes and filing my 
papers. Then I spent fifteen minutes a day — by this 
time I had a clock in my little office and timed my every 
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action — fifteen minutes a day in filing new letters and 
documents — sometimes it was only thirteen minutes, 
roughly speaking. But I did not begrudge this time, for 
it meant that I was taking another step toward efficiency. 

What need to relate in detail all of the other measures 
that I took for the efficient administration of my duties? 
I installed files for all of the themes. I moved my books 
from my home into my little office, lining the walls with 
shelves, — where they were not already lined with pigeon- 
holes. I had a swinging shelf constructed for my type- 
writer, and attached it to my desk. I bought a machine 
for sharpening pencils. I introduced the latest approved 
pattern of a card-index file. There was a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place — though it took most 
of my time to put it there. But I was introducing efh- 
ciency into my work; system and order are the first laws 
of efficiency; and I spared no labor in putting them into 
effect. 

Recently, however, a slave of efficiency visited me, and 
[ have received a rude awakening. I have discovered that 
I am not really efficient. 

My friend is a man with surprised hair and peering eyes. 
He has the appearance of seeing everything — and he 
does. He came with me to my recitation room one morn- 
ing, and looked around in seeming idleness while I was 
busy planning the seating list for the new term. Then he 
began to talk. His comments irritated me, I must admit. 
I am rather proud of my recitation room. Past worthies 
on the wall blink in the electric light, and scenes significant 
in literary history confront the wandering eyes of the rest- 
less present. However, my friend received no imaginative 
stimulus. He was blind to all that. But Spenser’s ruff 
and Johnson’s wig — these called forth his scorn. How 
could a man work, handicapped by such frills? I mildly 
pointed out that the gentlemen concerned did accomplish 
something of importance, but he ignored me. He went 
up to an old print of The Fortune Playhouse, of which I 
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am decidedly fond. In the foreground two men are load- 
ing a cart with kegs. Did my friend admire the ancient 
architecture of the building? Did he appreciate the quaint 
garb of the men? Did it all serve to make the past more 
intimate, to bring it a little nearer? Not at all. His 
indignation was aroused. The cart was parallel with the 
walk. Why wasn’t it backed up to the walk? Think of 
how much effort was wasted in rolling those kegs around 
in the street to the end of the cart! He could not see the 
theatre for the cart! 

I was somewhat impatient at his attitude. But after 
all, could he be blamed? He thought in terms of efficiency, 
because efficiency was his business. Others could admire 
quaintness, others could dream themselves into the past, 
but he was an apostle with a flaming mission: to see and 
to correct all waste of energy. And indeed I had that 
which he could appreciate. I ushered him into my little 
office. There it was, in immaculate order. The fresh 
April sunshine gleamed from the polished handles of the 
rows of rubber stamps. The pigeon-holes gaped, ready 
to devour their prey in orderly fashion. Variegated inks 
and pencils lay on the desk ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. It all looked so business-like! To be sure, for a 
moment I recalled uneasily my neighbor’s remark, “ You 
can’t always tell from a cat’s looks how far it will jump.” 
But this “cat” did have such an impressive appearance. 
I felt sure it could jump far — and efficiently. Everything 
had an air of preparedness, like that of a fire-engine in an 
engine-house. I expanded in anticipation of praise. 

My friend snorted. “Huh! What old fossils you teach- 
ers are! You wouldn’t last a day in an efficiency shop!” 
Then he showed me why. The row of stamps was not 
properly placed; I had to turn around to reach some of 
them. My theme files were so shallow that the projecting 
themes drooped and obscured the labels. My clock was 
behind me, and I had to crane my neck to see it. My 
desk was not in the best light. I was dumfounded. 
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He continued relentlessly. My pigeon-holes were placed 
too high. They were indeed beside my desk, but I had to 
rise to reach them. That meant a loss, on an average, of 
two and three-fifths seconds. There were sixteen pigeon- 
holes. Perhaps I had to use each an average of three 
times in the course of a day’s work. My friend is what he 
would term “‘a handy man” with figures. He reckoned 
for a few moments. — That meant a loss of one hundred 
and twenty-five seconds a day! 

“Think of it!” he cried. “One hundred and twenty- 
five seconds! In less than one-tenth of the time you 
waste here a man could run a hundred yards, and mi 

“But I don’t want to run a hundred yards,” I inter- 
posed, somewhat resentfully, “and if I did, J couldn’t run 
it in that time.” 

“Never mind.” He brushed aside my objections, and 
continued his calculations. There are six days in a work- 
ing week —I refuse to work Sundays, although some 
teachers have to— and thirty-six working weeks in a 
year — and how many years one might use in the reckon- 
ing, who can tell? Why, by properly placing those pigeon- 
holes, I might save enough time to take a trip to Europe, 
according to this efficiency agent. — Of course, I haven’t 
money enough, and if I had, how to combine these scat- 
tered moments into a unified whole would offer another 
problem — but that is all beside the question. The mo- 
ments were there, in potential emptiness. One doesn’t 
refuse a cup because one lacks the wine to fill it. 

“‘Let me see you at work,” commanded he of the peer- 
ing eyes. Meekly I sat down at my desk. Where were 
my themes? Oh, yes, they were up there on a shelf, across 
the room. Abjectly I arose. My friend looked at me 
reproachfully. I reached up for the themes. Why hadn’t 
that shelf been placed lower? How many tenths of a 
second had I lost by that upward reach? I shivered, and 
clumsily knocked down a book. I had to stoop to pick 
it up. More time lost! I took up the themes again, sav- 
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agely. The rubber band was old. It broke under the 
unwonted strain of my fervor. There was a flutter of 
white papers. Blunderingly I bent forward to gather 
them up. Why wasn’t the floor built higher? Stupid 
piece of inefficient planning. — Why was I so high above 
it? Why wasn’t I built more efficiently? 

Red-faced and scant-breathed I arose and threw the 
themes on my desk. My friend had considerately turned 
his back; but even that was eloquent. 

“Oh, hang the themes!” I burst out. “‘And — and — 
let’s go for a walk!” 

That episode was bad enough, but it wasn’t the worst. 
My friend stayed with me several days, and they were 
stirring days for me. Ostensibly he had come for a rest — 
nerves all frayed — wanted to vegetate for a while — 
thought he’d come to a quiet place. Now our college 
community is quiet, in all conscience. They tell the 
story of one man who once cut some figure in the world 
of affairs, who was prevailed upon to accept a professor- 
ship and live among us, that he announced that he was 
going to “give up active life and ‘retire’ to teach at 
college.” I think that was a somewhat undeserved slur 
on our faculty. I know I have to work, and I know my 
colleagues do. We don’t feel that we have retired from 
active life. Still, I must admit that there isn’t quite the 
same tension prevalent in what a visiting President of 
the United States tritely termed “‘ these academic shades,” 
as there is, say, in the Stock Exchange, or in Congress at 
the culmination of a tariff debate. Consequently I had 
hoped that my friend would be soothed, and would relax 
and yield himself to passive enjoyment. He didn’t have 
to correct themes. Why shouldn’t he enjoy himself? 
But he couldn’t. That terrible doctrine of efficiency 
was with him all the time, and gave him — and us — no 
rest. System, system, — the word was constantly on his 
lips — and, what was worse, in his heart. 

He carried it into all his pleasures— and mine. Ivlike 
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to play cards. That is, I like to use a game of cards as an 
excuse for idle revery or gossip. I play a leisurely game, 
a comfortable sort of a game, a slouching, be-slippered, 
relaxing game, restful beyond words. If I happen to 
forget that my partner played a jack of clubs three tricks 
previous, and consequently neglect to take the proper 
measures, I don’t mind, and I don’t want others to care. 
But my friend would have none of this. He had compli- 
cated “leads” and elaborate systems. He played fever- 
ishly and snapped at me constantly for my neglectfulness. 
Cards were real, cards were earnest, and there was no idle 
dreaming permitted. I gasped a sigh of relief when a 
game was ended. He played, as he worked, relentlessly. 

One day we went on a tramp in the hills. I am not 
systematic on a tramp. I don’t like to plan my route in 
advance; I prefer to follow the unexpected allurement of 
shady by-paths, the invitation of an unknown winding 
road, the beckoning of unexplored fields. To be sure, I 
usually get lost, and frequently get bedraggled by some 
unforeseen stream or slough; but I like to get lost; it has 
such inviting possibilities. Not so my friend. He de- 
manded maps, a definite objective point, a clear itinerary, 
and no side-trips. I yielded, but with rebellion smoulder- 
ing in my heart. 

Now I suppose I shall lay myself open to the reproaches 
of a multitude of very worthy persons when I confess that 
my dislike of system and rigidity is not confined to my 
choice of routes. Far from it. I abhor system in appre- 
ciation. I can enjoy the contour of a hill without knowing 
its geological formation. The soft glow of green in the 
April landscape brings me pleasure which would be con- 
taminated by conscientious attempts to recall the scien- 
tific explanation of the function of chlorophyl in bud and 
blade. I love to watch the great clouds drifting lazily 
through a blue sea of air; but I don’t care to master the 
nomenclature of meteorology. Nay, worst of all in these 
days of widespread “bird-lore,” I can enjoy the dark 
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flash of a blue-bird’s flight, but am only irked by classified 
lists of names and descriptions; and I am infuriated by 
the attitude of those who make of every walk a contest 
to see how many new varieties of birds may be identified 
and classified — as if the great Kingdom of Out-of-Doors 
were a mere museum of specimens and curiosities, to be 
grouped and labelled by every observer! Out upon those 
misguided creatures who mistake nomenclature for knowl- 
edge and classification for understanding; who strut 
through a starry evening, proud because they can clap 
Arcturus on the back and call him familiarly by name. 


“These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 
Too much to know is to know nought but fame; 
And every godfather can give a name.” 


Of course I do not scorn the labors of my scientific col- 
leagues; their work, which goes far deeper than names, 
is necessary and beneficial. I merely sympathize with 
them because to them so much of the universe is a symbol 
of labor. And I fail to see the necessity of making it a 
symbol of labor for myself; when I may rather see in it a 
garden of beauty and a place of contemplation and rest. 
In all this I suppose I am an ignoramus blindly stumbling 
through unsuspected riches of wisdom. I suppose I am a 
sinner turning my back upon the road of repentance. But 
I am perverse. I abominate those busybodies who would 
filch from us our few remaining careless hours and would 
rob them of the wayward prodigality that is their charm. 
For my part, I refuse to card-catalog my pleasures. 

Needless to say, my friend was disgusted with me. He 
was as innocent of classified knowledge of the countryside 
as I, but he felt that he was excusable. He had spent his 
life in the city, and there he had observed with care the 
phenomena that had fallen under his gaze. I had not 
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made similar good use of my opportunities. If I admired 
the delicate tracery of a silhouetted tree, he wanted to 
know its name and use. If I paused to hear the music of 
a tumbling brook, he wanted to estimate its volume and 
bemoaned the waste of power. To the spiritual signifi- 
cance, the soothing influence, of rural sights and sounds, 
he was insensible. At my lack of systematized knowledge 
he was disgusted. That walk was not a success. 

Well, my friend has left me. I can’t say I’m sorry. I 
like him, of course — but at a distance. A great peace has 
fallen upon me. I can correct my themes in my office 
without nervously counting my every motion. I can relax 
once more, cast aside the rigid garb of systematic activity, 
and once more don smoking-jacket and slippers, down-at- 
the-heel preferably. I can sit down in the evening and 
listen to the gobbling croak of a frog without being re- 
proached for my inability to classify it accurately in the 
animal kingdom. 

My next-door neighbor is a great comfort to me. He 
“came over” last night, and while we sat before the open 
fire that robbed the sharp evening air of its chill, we dis- 
cussed the whole matter comfortably. 

“System in recreation!” he exclaimed disgustedly when 
we had talked a while. “To play by plan! Why, your 
friend would destroy all the spontaneity of life, its fine, 
careless rapture.” 

**Do you recall what Dr. Johnson said of such a man?” 
I queried. ‘“‘‘Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.’ I despise 
enthusiasts by rule.” 

“But of course that isn’t all there was to your expe- 
rience,” my neighbor remarked presently. “Your visitor, 
after all, was more concerned with work than play. And 
in work, method and system have their place.” 

“More place than they deserve,” I grumbled. “En- 
thusiasts by rule infest a}) our activities. Systematization 
has become over-systematization. Too often we can’t see 
the product for the machinery. We are victims to a 
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pseudo-efficiency that merely clogs and retards achieve- 
ment; that defeats its own ends.” 

“On the other hand,” replied my friend mildly, “I sup- 
pose that system, rightly used, does save time. I suppose 
that genuine efficiency does permit of greater production. 
However, its advocates don’t consider all sides of the ques- 
tion. In some pursuits increase of production would be 
a calamity. Shall our factories, by increased efficiency, 
be enabled to produce more phonographs? Heaven for- 
bid! Their efficiency is already terrible.” 

“And there are many occupations,” I broke in, “in 
which the time saved to the workman by system would be 
useless, because it comes in tid-bits. It can’t be massed. 
And it must be massed, to be most effective. Suppose,” 
I added petulantly, “that I could go to Europe in the 
time I might save by correcting themes efficiently; I can’t 
go to Europe for ten minutes a day. And I’ve got to use 
my ten minutes on the day I save them. They can’t be 
stored up each day, till a respectable quantity accumu- 
lates.” 

“No, of course. Yet, my friend, one might pick holes 
in your argument. The minutes may not be valueless, 
even though they can’t be spent in Europe.” 

“Oh, there are some good things about efficiency,” I 
hastened to interpose. “I presume I might add the ten 
minutes to my daily game of golf.” 

“Still, you object?” 

“T object to excess of efficiency. Ultimately, the time 
saved by introducing more system into work is to be used 
in recreation. Why not strain less at our work, and make 
recreation of it?” 

My friend nodded thoughtfully. 

“At any rate,” I continued, “if I want to do my alloted 
task in leisurely fashion, occasionally lingering over it to 
enjoy the fine flavor of achievement, | claim the right 
todo so. I take the time from my golf, but after six hours 
of work I go to my golf with steadier nerves than the man 
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who has worked five hours at high tension. Your five- 
hour man with his superficial efficiency is victim of an 
obsession: speed. He spends himself in his work in order 
that he may gain time for—a sanatorium. He loses 
sight of his goal. To change a little the somewhat anti- 
quated refrain, he doesn’t care where he’s going; he is 
satisfied if he is speeding on his way.” 

I stopped, a bit out of breath with my earnestness. 
My friend was silently staring into the heart of the leisurely 
fire. After a moment he turned to me quizzically. 

**Ts this to be a defense of dilettanteism?” 

“Not at all,” I exclaimed with some heat. Then I 
smiled at my own fervor. “Dilettantes are beneath de- 
fense. But my plea is for moderation; for a truer sense 
of values. I protest against a misplaced emphasis upon 
output, a feverish demand for results, at no matter what 
expenditure of nervous energy. I protest, too, against a 
systematization that would reduce individuals to autom- 
atons; a mechanical efficiency that stereotypes the work- 
man and standardizes his product. To offer freer play 
to personality may well be worth the sacrifice of a little 
efficiency.” 
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THE CAUSE OF REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 


OME years ago, there was current at Harvard an ex- 


cellent jest at the expense of Yale. Though one of 
Yale’s loyal sons, I must admit the humor of it. The 
Harvard question was: ‘What is autobiography?” and 
the Harvard answer was: “Autobiography is any Yale 
man talking.” Yet, to justify presenting my views on 
Mexico, I must perforce weave a few bits of personal 
reminiscence into the web of my talk. And it is true, as 
Thackeray says, that sometimes the capital letter I is 
the straight line that measures the shortest distance be- 
tween a speaker and his hearers. 

A dozen years ago, when I was building a little railroad 
from Vera Cruz to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the 
government of Porfirio Diaz was not corrupt. It was 
white and pure. For each 31 miles of railroad built, there 
was a subsidy of $800,000 in Government bonds. To get 
them, I had to have a certificate from a Government 
engineer that the road was built in accordance with spec- 
ifications, and a certificate from a Government account- 
ant that my books, accounts and vouchers were in proper 
shape. Engineer and accountant each had a salary of 
$1,500 per annum. These certificates were sent to the 
Ministry of Public Works. If approved there, they were 
certified to the Ministry of Finance. If approved there, 
they were certified to the Bureau of the Treasury. If ap- 
proved there, the bonds were issued. The chances of cor- 
ruption in governmental affairs increase with the increase 
of points of contact. If, under similar conditions, I had 
been building recently a public highway in New York, 
what would I not have had to pay intermediaries, engi- 
neers, Officials, bagmen and friends of the powers that 
were? In Mexico I never paid a penny, and was never 
asked to pay a penny, of blackmail, commissions or graft. 
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My experience was that of other Americans. It justifies 
me in saying the Diaz government was then pure. It is 
said that as he grew older, he became a tool of younger 
men who were grafters. I fear this is true, but I do not 
know. 

His government was arbitrary, of course. Most of my 
300 miles of railroad were built through a sparsely settled 
country, where crimes of passion were rife, and where 
theft was a fine art. I asked Diaz to send me some rurales. 
They were the State constabulary of Mexico. A dozen 
of them arrived. The lieutenant in charge came to my 
office to report the arrival. He saluted, explained his 
errand, and inquired: “‘Sefior, whom do you wish killed?” 
He was clearly disappointed at not receiving a list of 
people to be shot offhand. It was interesting to hold the 
power of life and death in my hands, but I really could 
not think at the moment of anybody I wished to kill. A 
fortnight later, sitting in my car at the temporary end of 
track, I saw a sergeant of rurales riding by with three 
troopers, each trooper with a rope around the pommel of 
his saddle, each rope fastened about a plodding peon. 
The procession was closed by a sobbing woman. I hailed 
the sergeant and asked for an explanation. It seemed 
that one peon, whom we will call A, had quarreled with 
B about the woman. So A hired C to kill B, paying him 
his price, a whole peso, 50 cents in our money, in advance. 
C did not know B by sight. So C hired D for a quarter 
of the peso to point out B. This done, C knifed B. The 
rurales had gathered in A, C and D and the woman in the 
case. “We are taking them to jail, Don Alfredo,” said 
the sergeant. The jail was many miles away. Within 
half an hour, the rurales came back. ‘Where are your 
prisoners?”’ I asked. ‘‘They tried to escape and we shot 
them.” This is the well-known Mexican ley de fuga, — 
the law of flight. Prisoners are troublesome and expen- 
sive. They are taken into the brush and shot. The ley 
de fuga is the stereotyped explanation. 
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Again, about 1900, a tribe of mountain Indians killed 
some prospectors looking for mines, because they thought 
they were surveying their lands. Experience long since 
taught the Indians, who hold their lands in common, that 
a survey has as its sure sequel a seizure. These particular 
prospectors were working under a Government conces- 
sion. Diaz sent a regiment into the mountains. It cap- 
tured, bound and shot, without a trial, nearly 1500 In- 
dians, practically all the adult males of the tribe. Not a 
word of this got into the papers. 

Again, the Governor of the State of Hidalgo was asked 
by Diaz to resign. He refused. Nothing happened for a 
few months. Then at early dawn the Governor was 
awakened by a spruce aide-de-camp who offered him a 
blank resignation to sign. When he demurred, the aide 
took him to the window and showed him a battery of 
artillery in front of the palace, a regiment of infantry 
around the palace, a cloud of cavalry behind the infantry. 
The Governor signed. Before daybreak the brigade 
melted away as silently as it had come. The papers said 
nothing. 

Elections have always been a farce. A friend of mine 
sat as a Congressman from part of Yucatan for twenty 
years. He had never been in Yucatan and could not tell 
me the boundaries of his district. All he knew was that 
every two years he received word from Diaz that he had 
been elected again. I had been a resident of Mexico a 
very short time when I received an official notice to vote 
at a national election. I went to the polls. There were 
two policemen at the door of the room, three men in frock 
coats and silk hats within, behind a table which held a 
ballot-box. Not a voter was in sight. I explained that I 
had received the notice, but that I was an American 
citizen, and had no right to vote. “If you wish to vote, 
sefior,” said the Chairman, “it will give us the utmost 

delight to have you do so.” 

There is no middle-class in Mexico. From the great 
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land-owners, with their retinues of lawyers, agents, favor- 
ites, you take one long step down — down — down to 
the small, the very small retailer and the peon. Whole- 
sale business and public utilities are in foreign hands. 
The peon mass in the North has been leavened by the re- 
turn to it of many thousands of Mexicans who have come 
across the border, working on railroad and other jobs, as 
far north as Minnesota, but Southern Mexico is still sunk 
in the apathy of all the ages. 

There is no public opinion in the country. Diaz was a 
benevolent despot, supported by the feudal lords who 
owned the land, the land barons of Mexico. I asked the 
President once why he did not apply the Single Tax, and 
so break up the large estates. “It must be done some 
day,” he replied, “‘but one of my successors must do it.” 

These lords of land were lords of life as well. Terrazas 
owned 40,000,000 acres in Chihuahua (that is nearly 1°/3 
times the area of New York). He was supreme ruler of 
that great state of Chihuahua, whether he, or his son-in- 
law Creel, or one of his sons, or some retainer of his was 
nominally Governor. The police, the rurales, the alcaldes. 
the courts did only what he directed, were simply regis- 
tering machines for his decrees. He used to be mayor- 
domo of a Sefior Martinez del Rio, whose great estates, 
confiscated because he supported Maximilian, fell into his 
mayordomo’s hands. Del Rio’s son told me he had saved 
a remnant of his father’s lands from Terrazas’s clutches. 
““How much is this remnant?” I asked. “Barely five 
million acres,” was the reply. That is nearly one-sixth 
the area of the State of New York. 

Mexican labor, fairly energetic when paid by the piece, 
slow beyond all dreams and nightmares of slowness when 
paid by the day, is in every case unsatisfactory because 
it is intermittent. In the United States a laborer toils 
for one of two reasons, either to advance himself or to 
avoid being discharged. The peon has no wish to ad- 
vance and if you discharge him he is rather grateful to 
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you for having saved him the trouble of making up his 
own mind to stop work. 

We misunderstand the Mexican, of course. The Span- 
iard is far more difficult than any other European for the 
Anglo-Saxon to understand. Mr. Rives, in his monu- 
mental book on “The United States and Mexico,” sug- 
gests that this may be because the Spanish blood has an 
Afro-Semitic base, with a strong Moorish intermixture 
afterwards. He quotes one ethnologist as saying that the 
Spaniard resembles the son of a European father by an 
Abyssinian mother. The elder Dumas won the hatred of 
all Spain by one published phrase: “Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees.” Be this as it may, the man was right who 
said: “Three deep gulfs divide mankind, — age, sex and 
race. And of these the deepest is race.” 

Of one most beautiful Spanish characteristic, courtesy, 
we have scant share. The average American in Mexico 
behaves like a cad, with vulgar disregard of well-nigh 
sacred customs he cannot appreciate, and of a delightful 
and stately courtesy he cannot approximate. Nor is it 
only the average American who so disports himself. 
When the second Pan-American Conference was held in 
the City of Mexico, Mrs. Diaz gave a féte at Chapultepec 
for the delegates and others. It was a scene from fairy- 
land. I was talking with her when at her elbow the Presi- 
dent’s chief aide-de-camp said to the chairman of the 
United States delegation: “Senator, supper is about to 
be served, and the President would like to have you give 
your arm to Mrs. Diaz and lead the way.” ‘Well,” 
said the old man, looking at his watch and closing it 
with a snap, “tell the President I’m much obliged, but 
it’s gettin’ late and I’m goin’ back to the hotel now. 
Come along, Mother.” And thereupon he and his wife 
departed, without even saying goodbye to the President’s 
wife. 

The religion that expresses itself in creed and ceremo- 
nial is losing its hold in Mexico as it is throughout the 
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world. It would perhaps be unjust to criticize Christian- 
ity before Christendom has been converted to it and has 
put it into practice, but it is not in Mexico as potent a 
force as it has been. The law there forbids the use in 
public of sacerdotal dress. It forbids public religious 
processions. It forbids convents. All these restrictions 
were somewhat relaxed in the later years of the Diaz rule. 
It is supposed that this was largely due to the influence 
of Porfirio’s second wife, a woman of great strength and 
great beauty of character. Her sex is still much in thrall 
to the church. The village priests are, I believe, better 
than their reputation. They do much good and not much 
harm. But of the higher clergy, despite their usually 
blameless lives from the standpoint of private morals, 
not so much can be said. Their insistence, for instance, 
upon the full payment of the regulation fees for a church- 
marriage is largely responsible for the prevalence of con- 
cubinage in place of marriage among the peons. It is 
true that Mexican law recognizes as valid only a civil 
marriage, so that the religious ceremony is legally sur- 
plusage. But the mass of the people reverse the law and 
believe in the binding force of the church ceremony. This 
the peon cannot have, because he never in his life has at 
one time enough money to pay the church fees for it. A 
great land-owner, a devout man, told me that he found 
many couples living together upon an estate of his in 
Durango, who wished to be wed with religious rites, but 
could not be for lack of money. He found the regular 
fees for so many weddings would be about $30,000, Mexi- 
can. Also he found a wandering friar who was ready to 
perform the marriage ceremonies for a small sum, if his 
ecclesiastical superiors would permit. My friend offered 
the Archbishop of Durango $15,000 for a dispensation. 
The Archbishop refused to take a centavo less than the 
thirty thousand pesos. There were no marriages. 

There is a strange mingling of old and new gods. Mr. 
Bryce says in his South America: “Even in Mexico, 
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where the Indians are, as a rule, much more subject to 
enlightening influences, I was told in 1901 that an arch- 
bishop, visiting the parishes of his diocese not long before, 
had found the ancient idols hidden away behind the 
altars and occasionally brought out at night to receive 
marks of reverence.” I can cite a case in point. I once 
rode over the mountains from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec. 
The region was so purely Indian that my Spanish was 
useless, and I had to take an interpreter with me. One 
night, when I was lodged in a bamboo hut, half granary, 
half chapel, one of a group occupied by the chief citizen 
of the hamlet, I noticed that the elaborately attired 
Virgin Mary upon the house-altar had the circular sweep 
of her stiff white-satin petticoat somewhat interrupted at 
a point directly in front of the lamp that burned con- 
tinually before her. At this point, hidden from sight by 
the petticoat, I found a squat Zapotecan idol. Evidently 
the sacred flame was for both gods. 

Two years later, the intelligent Italian priest at the 
church on top of Monte Sacro, which lies in the shadow 
of Popocatepetl, within a few hours’ run by rail from the 
City of Mexico, told me that at the great annual festival 
there his Indians, after attending mass in the church, 
went down into the so-called “sacred cave” below. It 
was a shrine for pilgrims before Cortez came. ‘“‘What do 
they do there?” I asked him. “I don’t know. They stay 
long. They sing strange songs. Often they come out 
gashed and bleeding.” ‘Have you never gone down with 
them to see what they do?” “If I did, they would kill 
me,” 

The fundamental question in Mexico is the land- 
question. The Mexican revolution will never be settled 
until it is settled right, — by giving back to the people 
the land of which they were despoiled nearly four cen- 
turies ago. The three great forces, stronger than laws or 
constitutions or armies or privilege, are men’s hunger for 
food, men’s hunger for the companionship and help of 
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women, men’s hunger for land. Until the peon has an 
opportunity to get his 10 or 20 hectares of land, the peon 
will not be at peace. 

What was there and what is there for the United States 
to do? Simply to watch and wait. It is weary work, this 
waiting, but as a great captain of industry once told me: 
““Waiting is the finest of the fine arts.” We can occupy 
any part of Mexico we choose, at much cost of life, at 
more cost of money, at a colossal cost for pensions there- 
after, and at a terrible cost in the awaking of the devilish 
war-spirit which debauches a nation and its politics for a 
generation. When we have occupied it, what then? The 
French went where they would in Mexico, but whenever 
a French garrison marched out of a Mexican city, Maxi- 
milian’s rule ended in that city. The witty Pierre Bona- 
parte said of Napoleon’s Mexican experiment: ‘My 
cousin is finding out that you can do anything in the 
world with bayonets except sit upon them.” If we oc- 
cupy Mexico, we shall simply sit upon our bayonets, as 
we sat upon them in Vera Cruz. Let us still watch and 
wait. Emerson says every great institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of some stout and resolute person. 
Some day some stout and resolute person will rise from 
this southern welter, and will put the Mexican people 
back upon the lands of Mexico, and then—and not 
until then — will there be abiding peace in that great 
country. 

These sketches, then, show what I believe to be the 
underlying cause of Mexican revolutions — the monopoly 
of the land: by it the poor brutalized, the rich material- 
ized, the middle-classes and public opinion non-existent, 
an Egyptian darkness of illiteracy, appalling drunkenness, 
serfdom of the peon, terrible, terrible poverty. 

Where land is monopolized, freedom is monopolized too. 
There is lawless freedom for the few, and the law’s mana- 
cles for the many. The fundamental right of man is to 
be free, — free from tyranny, free from priest or king, 
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free from Privilege. Emerson, who wrote that stately 


hymn of the dawning of our freedom: 


“Here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world!” 


Emerson has chanted for us too the great truth: 


“Of what avail 
Is plough or sail 
If freedom fail?” 


How, then, to break up land-monopoly in Mexico? 

There and everywhere men who think as I do would 
break it up by the Single Tax. But if, in Mexico, in its 
peculiar conditions, there is need of a more drastic step, 
I would not shrink from the ugly word and the ugly fact 
of confiscation. 

It is better to follow the red flag of hope than the black 
flag of despair. 

Confiscation 1s an ugly word, but there is a far uglier 
one, — starvation. As between confiscation and starva- 
tion, shall a people starve? 

Every land-title in Mexico harks back to the sword of 
Cortez. Cannot the sword of Villa or of some better man 
cut the Gordian knot that strangles a great people? Fifty 
years ago, Juarez, rightful ruler of all Mexico, but ruling 
in fact only the one little town of Vera Cruz, and besieged 
there by land and by sea, issued his Ley de Reforma, the 
law of reform, and confiscated thereby all the property 
in Mexico of the Church of Rome. That Church then 
owned about half of all the land of Mexico. Was this 
confiscation that freed a people, wrong? Were the French 
people wrong when they burned the title-deeds of their 
oppressors, and founded by confiscation the many-farmed 
France of to-day? Years ago in Berlin I went to a secret 
Socialist meeting, where the countersign for admission 
was: “Wie gehts mit der Theilung.” It may be time for 
the Theilung in Mexico to-day. To abolish revolutions 
there, we must abolish poverty. 
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ON TALES OF ADVENTURE 


E are supposed to long for heroic and dashing deeds. 
I am convinced this is a mistake. We have secret 
yearnings for enormous and quite reckless wickedness. 
An honest man may be a hero any day; he may rescue a 
cripple out of a burning house as he goes to work, or be 
killed with ease and satisfying publicity while trying to 
stop a runaway horse. But the same man has no chance 
of behaving like an atrocious fellow unless he turns to 
adventurous literature and immerses his personality in 
that of the hero. Nowhere else on earth will he be given 
the opportunity of boarding a galleon and taking the cash 
home; or at any rate if the opportunity was ever offered 
him he would virtuously forbear from using it. He will 
never scalp any one while uttering a howl of triumph; he 
will never nurse his wrath during a lifetime and wreak his 
revenge in the last chapter to die in five minutes with a 
glad smile. 

For the best of us is a plunderer at heart; he feels the 
restraint of virtue even while he praises it, and sighs, as all 
living beings will, for the infinite. A man deficient in 
moral sense will satisfy this longing in other ways; capable, 
he will corner wheat or deal in fraudulent stock; inefficient, 
he will take to the road and plunder charity; but if en- 
cumbered with a sense of duty, there is no loophole for his 
soul’s desire, except through the pages of the tale of 
adventure. 

But the canons of this particular branch of the art of 
writing must be carefully respected: When the connois- 
seur reads in history how Drake boarded the great galleon 
and made millions at a swoop, he feels that truth is almost 
as good as fiction; but when he learns farther that Drake 
dutifully carried the loot home to the proper authorities 
and was satisfied with his legal share, a wave of disap- 
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pointment passes over his soul; and he comes back to 
fiction. 

The tale of adventure is rarely well written; that is be- 
cause of the stupid prejudice that such are in some way 
inferior art; that they are childish or popular. As a matter 
of fact, are adventures on sea or land more vulgar than 
the adventures in matrimony which make up the themes 
of nine-tenths of the novels? They are far less so, if com- 
monness and vulgarity are synonymous terms; many men 
divorce their wives or are divorced from them; few are 
wrecked upon desert islands. It may be that there are 
no more desert islands in reality; that makes them all the 
more precious additions to the great world of dreams where 
happy men dwell. 

I daresay little happiness could be got out of piracy tales 
while piracy was still the terror of the sea; no comfort 
could be extracted from descriptions of Indian raids while 
a real war-party might swoop upon your home even while 
you held the book in your hand: They would have been 
just as painful and morbid then as tales of family troubles 
and social discontent are now, — a trifling with too real 
sorrows, a morbid pricking of bleeding wounds. But, 
thank heaven, we can trail our war-parties or enjoy our 
loot with a light conscience: The gold we steal is fairy-gold, 
the victims we scalp are shadows, and we can expand in 
wickedness with a virtuous heart. 

But I wish the writer of tales understood better what his 
disciple craves; a dismal habit of downing the traitor at 
the end often mars his work. Even Cooper has his bad 
Indian killed, if I recollect aright, instead of sending him 
rejoicing to his Canada home. Stevenson did somewhat 
better: His pirate chief escaped with his life, with the 
regrettable circumstance that he left the treasure in the 
hands of mere respectable men, who probably put it to 
mere respectable uses; so that the reader is left in painful 
doubt as to the villain’s comfort in his old age. 

The adventurous tale exhibits in a particularly malig- 
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nant form the devastating influence of woman: With what 
terror does the connoisseur see her skirts fluttering around 
the corner! With what grunt of despair does he skip the 
pages sacrificed to a description of her violet eyes, with 
the treasure yet undug! It seems that the writers of these 
tales lack moral courage; they want an excuse for being 
deliciously impossible and romantic, and imagine such a 
wretchedly commonplace incident as a love affair will help 
matters. .. . The Philistines! Why apologize? 

The heroine in this kind of fiction exercises the same 
monopolizing influence as in the fainter life we call real: 
She steps blithely into the center of the stage, as if by 
right, crowding off all sorts of interesting males, and with 
characteristic humility the bold sea-rovers or the dark 
sachems object not. 

How many good tales have thus been spoilt! How often, 
under Cooper’s deliberate guidance, have we yearned for 
something or somebody to snatch away the pale heroine, 
so that at last the scalping might begin? What an en- 
cumbrance the same ubiquitous person is, in Clark Rus- 
sell’s shipwrecks! She is a plague in Scott. She is simply 
intolerable in Rider Haggard, where she combines the 
dread stateliness of the queen, the style of the professional 
elocutionist and the talkativeness of a cook off duty. She 
is acceptable in Defoe, inasmuch as she is Indian, sub- 
missive and insufficiently dressed. She is unknown on 
Treasure Island; for the great Stevenson alone had the 
manhood to intercept her on the way. 

It is perhaps the fault of the material, if superior tales 
of adventures are so few. Persons and scenes are those of 
days gone by, and a good writer dislikes having to go to 
books for his data, which gives his tale a good deal of the 
insincerity and flimsiness of the historical novel. Yet he is 
bound to the past for romantic material of this kind. 

Reams of paper have been wasted in order to prove that 
Romance is not dead. If romance is nothing but danger 
and toil, it is truly eternal. But a good deal more than 
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danger and toil enters into the composition of romance; 
otherwise railroads and factories would satisfy our hunger 
on that score, and we know they do not. The efforts to 
use modern material romantically are pathetic and il- 
luminating; or rather such efforts confine themselves to 
replacing old conveyances by new ones, the horse by the 
automobile or the ship by the aeroplane. But the inci- 
dents are those of another age: Kidnappings, piracies are 
still the motives. The airship and the submarine have 
been used to give that sense of detachment, of aloofness, 
of antagonism against society which the dwindling bound- 
aries of the organized world did not allow otherwise; Jules 
Verne’s splenetic pirate has to dive to the bottom of the 
sea to find a refuge into which official eyes never peep. 
If the age were actually romantic, the machinery would 
be introduced into the tale of adventure to play the same 
part as in real life, — the automobile to carry Parcels 
post packages, the aeroplane to trace figures of eight in 
the air above a crowd of men who have paid a quarter for 
the privilege of witnessing the feat. 

The essence of romance lies in the sundering of the 
packthreads which tie the man to ordained life; it is a 
breaking of old relations — a starting into the unknown 
for the sake of the movement of the thing; it does not lie 


in the risk and greatness of the achievement, nor in the 


tragedies which occur in it. A war, an exploration may be 
dramatic, — as city life is dramatic; but not romantic, 


not gloriously above the reach of reasonableness and 


method, like the enterprises of the old Spanish conquerors. 
The modern adventurer, be he war correspondent, soldier 
of fortune, prospector or North Pole discoverer, is very 
much of the earth earthy; he may not always obey the 
laws, but he is aware of their existence. He may travel in 
faraway lands, but he pays duties when landing; he carries 
passports and traveller’s checks in his pockets; he corre- 
sponds with consuls abroad and employers at home. He 
may perish, but that is an unfortunate accident, not a 
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climax; he may do great things, but they are not fun. 
And he writes books about what he has done, the wretched 
poseur! Perhaps that is why we cannot develop romance 
with the material handy in our lives: Because we endeavor 
to do so. That only which is done unconsciously is done 
without effort well, at least so one half of those who do 
things say. 

Our next Stevenson, no doubt, will have to hark back 
to hidden moneys and undecipherable mementoes when 
he decides to give us a treat. May it be soon! And may 
he remember the canons of his art: If his pirate or con- 
queror of inexistent empires must, at all cost, have some 
sort of connection with the sex that is in the way, — let 


him be a widower. 











SCEPTICISM AND IDOLATRY IN SCIENCE 


By a Physicist 


CIENCE has two principal functions to perform: first 
to observe the phenomena of the world; and when 
certain connexions and differences are found in these 
phenomena, to classify them under laws. The conclu- 
sions, thus derived, have been used with great success to 
enlarge our intellectual life; to modify our environment; 
and to promote our comfort and power. But, allured by 
the great and legitimate success in these two fields of 
activity, men have also tried to discover the hidden causes 
of phenomena, with the result that a sort of fictitious world 
has been created by them, in which the laws of objective, 
or physical, phenomena are inextricably confounded with 
the deductions of subjective psychology. Science is made 
metaphysical, and at the same time pretends to supplant 
metaphysics. 

This encroachment, naturally, has not been accom- 
plished without a sharp conflict, and the history of the 
nineteenth century is permeated with the struggle of 
science against religion and philosophy. The issue was 
clearly in favor of science, which has not only gradually 
become a dominating influence in education and in 
thought, but has also changed our attitude towards his- 
tory, politics, and social life, and to such an extent that 
these subjects are now classed as sciences. Even philos- 
ophy and religion were unsettled by its growing power; 
instead of basing character on attributes peculiar to man 
and designated by the name of spiritual powers, many 
now include man with the rest of organic life as subject 
only to the statistical and impersonal laws of heredity and 
environment: metaphysics tends towards a philosophy of 
science; religion to eugenics. 
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Both the conflict and the victory were no doubt in- 
evitable. But the results have not been on the whole 
beneficial either to society or to science. It would be 
difficult to prove that the acceptance of the belief that 
man has no divinity, in at least the sense of supernatural 
powers, and no innate standards of right and wrong — 
in other words, that he is merely the most complex ma- 
chine in a world governed exclusively by physical and 
chemical laws — that such a belief has not sunk him to 
a lower plane of morality and induced in him a resigned 
weariness towards such a fate. The victory has also not 
only reacted on science in such a way as to give the world 
a too implicit confidence in its hypotheses, but it has also 
made men of science dogmatic and rash in proposing bold 
and unsupported speculations, — impatient of criticism 
of themselves and hypercritical towards religion, philos- 
ophy, and all other modes of thought. Thus the most 
urgent present need is a severe and just criticism, not of 
‘our experimental observations or of our logic, but of our 
hypotheses. One of the greatest difficulties in developing 
such a’criticism lies in the fact that so few men of science 
leave any record of their intimate and personal convic- 
tions as to the limitations and the possibilities of their 
field of action. They content themselves, for the most 
part, with a mere statement of experimental results, or 
they develop speculative theories without much consid- 
eration whether they are fanciful or whether their influence 
will be good or bad. Such criticism as there may be, is 
directed towards checking the accuracy of observation 
and the logic of deduction. As for hypothesis, there is a 
generally accepted and naive belief that any such en- 
deavor is beneficial. 

The writings of men of genius in science frequently 
exhibit this sort of naiveté in method of thought. And 
probably a too critical attitude would be a hindrance to 
their creative powers, as they must look at problems in- 
tensively, and exclude the many complexities and doubts 
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which would tend to embarrass their special work. It 
would be foolish to say “thus and thus only shall a man 
work out his ideas.” We have an Ampére who develops 
the laws of electrodynamics from the experimental facts 
of electricity, and quite independently of the prevailing 
hypothesis of the nature of electricity; and, on the other 
hand, a Lord Kelvin who could not work until he had first 
visualized a problem, and usually he put this image into 
a concrete form: thus he made many different models of 
atoms out of sticks and strings, to illustrate the prop- 
erties of matter. 

But science has other functions in addition to the at- 
tack and solution of problems by the creative power of 
the individual: phenomena and laws must be taught in 
detail to the specialist; general conclusions must be given 
to the world in order that they may become a part of the 
general intellectual life; and finally discoveries are to be 
applied to social and industrial needs. Thus, not only the 
results obtained by creative minds, but also the methods 
of obtaining them, are important, because they will 
ultimately be interpreted and promulgated to others. 
The harm done by a vicious method of thought may out- 
weigh the benefits of a useful discovery happened upon 
in spite of them. There is always this danger in the 
hypothetical method; the man who assists his intellectual 
labors by the help of crude mechanical models undoubt- 
edly tries to keep distinct in his mind the real actions of 
nature from the properties of his model, let us say of the 
atom. But in imparting his results to others, this model 
is made to assume an aspect of reality in the written word 
which was not in his own mind. Baffled by the difficulty 
of expressing complicated ideas, he paints his metaphorical 
pictures too vividly. The process grows more pronounced 
as the idea passes from mind to mind; the fictitious model 
becomes progressively more and more concrete, until to 
the student and to the world, it is at last the concrete 
model of the atom that becomes the reality, while real 
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matter becomes an abstraction. And if words can be 
relied on to express ideas, the creator of the atom himself 
becomes a believer in the reality of that creation of his 
imagination, the model. 

This sort of speculation is probably least dangerous in 
pure mathematics. The mathematician looks upon the 
world symbolically. He studies its laws irom postulates 
which are given to him by others, or assumed by himself. 
Thus he may derive the laws of mechanics from a postu- 
late that bodies have three spatial dimensions, which is 
verified by observation; but he is also interested in the 
mechanics of bodies which would prevail if there were four 
dimensions to space, a postulate not verifiable. He 
develops a geometry which requires the axiom that 
parallel lines do not intersect; and at the same time he 
studies another geometry based on the axiom that par- 
allel lines do intersect. He finds it no more important as 
an exercise in analysis to study a solar system which is 
subservient to forces of attraction, than one which obeys 
a law of repulsion. That is, he is not limited at all to 
what we call the reality of an objective and material 
world, and mathematical deductions regarding an imag- 
inative world will have very little influence on society. 
So, also, the purely hypothetical parts of such abstract 
subjects as physics, chemistry, and astronomy are not 
very influential in a direct manner, but indirectly they 
have had an enormous influence since they have been 
taken as an example for the development of biology and 
that class of sciences known as political and social. Specu- 
lations in these subjects have a direct and intimate bearing 
on the character of the individual and on society. Thus a 
ready proneness to accept hypothesis and speculation as 
well as observation, has resulted in the crude laws and 
dogmas of eugenics, and has put government under the 
necessity of hearkening to the dilettante of the slums, and 
to the feminist; allof whom are preaching the scientific basis 
of their nostrums. It is not then a matter of indifference 
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what the hypotheses of even the abstract sciences may be, 
or how we attempt to solve their problems. 

Two books * have recently appeared most opportunely, 
which record the mature beliefs of two conspicuous men 
of science concerning the value and necessity of scientific 
hypothesis. We could scarcely have two authors more 
widely contrasted in temperament and in opinions than 
Poincaré and Sir Oliver Lodge; the one, a sceptic who 
views with detachment the efforts of men to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature, and the other, a credulous believer 
with equal conviction, in matter and ether and spirits. 

Before discussing their views, we should call to mind 
that Poincaré began his career and attained his greatest 
eminence as a pure mathematician; that he later critically 
examined the theories of physics; and finally turned to 
philosophy for the purpose of examining the foundations 
of science. Sir Oliver Lodge has worked mostly from the 
experimental side. With an early tendency toward specu- 
lation, he wrote several books which aimed to give a most 
concrete, and even crude, picture of natural phenomena. 
His present position as executive head of a university has 
thrown him into the practical affairs of life. And prob- 
ably his chief trait of mind is the belief that all things, 
from engines to souls, are best considered as manifesta- 
tions of a luminiferous ether which has the characteristics 
of a jelly. 

It will be best now to let Poincaré state his ideas re- 
garding the scientific method in his own words: for he has 
done so most lucidly and vividly. The quotations are 
from Professor Halsted’s authorized translation: 


“Experiment is the sole source of truth. It alone can teach 
us anything new; it alone can give us certainty. But then, if 


* The Foundations . Science. By H. Poincaré. An authorized translation 
by George Bruce Halsted of Science and ‘Hypothesis, The Value of Science, 
and Science and Method, with an introduction by Professor Royce. (The 
Science Press.) 

Continuity The Presidential Address to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for 1913. (Putnams.) By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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experiment is everything, what place will remain for mathe- 
matical physics? What has experimental physics to do with 
such an aid, one which seems useless and perhaps even dan- 
gerous? And yet mathematical physics exists, and has done 
unquestionable service. We have here a fact that must be ex- 
plained. The explanation is that merely to observe is not 
enough. We must use our observations, and to do that we must 
generalize. This is what men have always done; only as the 
memory of past errors has made them more and more careful, 
they have observed more and more, and generalized less and 
less.” 

“Tt is often said experiments must be made without a precon- 
ceived idea. That is impossible. Not only would it make all 
experiment barren, but that would be attempted which could 
not be done. Every one carries in his own mind his own con- 
ception of the world, of which he cannot so easily rid himself. 
We must, for instance, use language; and our language is made 
up only of preconceived ideas, and cannot be otherwise. Only 
these are unconscious preconceived ideas, a thousand times more 
dangerous than the others.” 


And he goes on to show how barren would be the mere 
accumulation of experimental facts, and how the master 
minds group them into generalizati.ns and laws which 
make them fit for use. Out of complexity they achieve 
simplicity and order. And he warns us that even in this 
true phase of science, lurks the dangers of preconceived 
ideas, and inaccuracy of expression. Having pointed out 
the proper path, he then enters the more debatable field 
of hypothesis: 


“All generalization,” he says, “is a hypothesis. Hypothesis, 
then, has a necessary role that no one has ever contested. Only, 
it ought always, as soon as possible and as often as possible, to 
be subjected to verification. And, of course, if it does not 
stand this test, it ought to be abandoned without reserve. This 
is what we generally do, but sometimes with rather an ill humor. 

“The firm determination to submit to experiment is not 
enough; there are still dangerous hypotheses; first, and above 
all, those which are tacit and unconscious. Since we make them 
without knowing it, we are powerless to abandon them. Here 
again, then, is a service that mathematical physics can render 
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us. By the precision that is characteristic of it, it compels us 
to formulate all the hypotheses that we should make without 
it, but unconsciously.” 


It is just here that I think Poincaré begins to leave sure 
ground, and by a confusion of thought and terms he falls 
into what seems to me an impossible position. He first 
stated that a generalization is an hypothesis. It is true 
that every generalization is speculative to the extent that 
we cannot verify it by experiment with absolute accuracy 
or in all possible cases. For instance, no one supposes 
we can ever record all the changes of energy which occur 
in the universe, yet we state with great confidence that 
energy is conservative. The justification for our belief is 
simple. All the cases we have measured confirm the law. 
And this law is of the kind that can be frequently and 
readily put to the test of experimental verification; until 
future experiments shall show it to be in error, we have the 
right to believe the law correct. But hypothesis has a 
wide range of meanings besides that of signifying a tenta- 
tive generalization which will ultimately be accepted as 
a law or be rejected because of its increasing disagreement 
with observations and, unfortunately, it is used very 
loosely. It frequently means those speculations in which 
we indulge when we attempt to define the causes of 
phenomena; when we create fictitious substances, as an 
atom or ether; and when we construct models to illustrate 
the actions of forces. None of these cases is a generaliza- 
tion in the sense of Poincaré’s first statement, because it 
cannot be verified by experiment. It would greatly sim- 
plify thought if we would confine the term hypothesis 
to these speculative ideas, and use the words law or theory 
for those generalizations which are based on experimental 
observations of a material world. One has only to note 
Poincaré’s own confusion of thought; if we must general- 
ize, and if our generalizations are hypotheses which are 
subject to, and must be verified by, experiment, then such 
hypotheses are the truth, so far as can be determined by 
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scientific methods. We certainly have the right to ask: 
how can they be dangerous and how can there be a too 
great multiplication of them, if they are the truth? If 
they can be subjected to experiment, then as soon as one 
is disproved, it would necessarily be abandoned. The 
reason for his caution to us is that Poincaré knows that 
the great majority are incapable of verification, since they 
deal with purely metaphysical ideas. His own words, 
quoted from the introduction to his Théorie de ia lumiére, 
will prove this: 


“Tt matters little to us whether the ether really exists; that 
is the business of the metaphysician to find out; the essential 
thing for us is that everything acts as if it existed, and that this 
hypothesis is convenient in explaining phenomena. After all, 
have we any other reason for believing in the existence of ma- 
terial objects? Is not that belief also a convenient hypothesis; 
only we shall never cease to make it, meanwhile the time will 
come, without doubt, when the ether will be rejected as use- 
less.” 


See what an advance in confusion of thought we have 
now!» Hypothesis is no longer a necessity, it is a con- 
venience. If those of the ether (and no idea has been more 
fruitful than the ether) cannot be verified by experiment, 
how can they be convenient, because he says unverifiable 
hypotheses are dangerous; and if they can be verified, 
how can we reject the truth, whether they are convenient 
or not? Again, how can everything act as if the ether 
existed, unless it does exist? Is not that our definition of 
existence? And lastly, one would suppose that if we shall 
never cease to postulate the existence of matter, we have 
come as near making matter a certainty as we can ever 
attain to any certainty. 

The unfortunate feature of such statements is that they 
constantly rise to trouble their makers. We shall see later 
that Poincaré absolutely reverses this opinion, rejects 
matter and clings to the ether; meanwhile, both of his 
opinions are unsupported by experimental evidence, 
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which he has declared to be the touchstone of truth and 
usefulness for hypotheses. Not only does Poincaré drift in 
this hopeless fashion between matter’and ether, but the 
founders of the New Mechanics are at sea as regards the 
existence of the ether. One school of thought claims that 
all substance is but a differentiation of the ether, which 
thus becomes universal substance; the other school is just 
as positive in its belief that the ether is a wornout fiction. 
In spite of this trifling difference in their points of view, 
both schools arrive at much the same conclusions. At 
least they give us a good illustration of the power of mind 
to modify matter. During the recent conference at Brus- 
sels for the purpose of discussing the new concepts of 
matter and mechanics, Poincaré suggested that it was 
unfortunate that physicists were using the ether when they 
needed it, and were discarding it when it proved trouble- 
some. Curiously, no one in the conference seemed to find 
the situation of the New Mechanics in the least em- 
barrassing or humorous; the fact is, the consequences 
announced at the conference were so unintelligible that 
a sense of humor would have been out of place. 

Although Poincaré says that we must generalize, and 
that every generalization is an hypothesis, still he finds 
he must distinguish between different kinds, and must 
warn us against their indiscriminate use: 

“It is important not to multiply hypotheses beyond meas- 
ure, and to make them only one after the other. If we construct 
a theory based on a number of hypotheses, and if experiment 


condemns it, which of our premises is it necessary to change? 
It will be impossible to know. And inversely, if the experiment 
succeeds, shall we believe that we have demonstrated all the 
hypotheses at once?” 


This is excellent advice, but when he makes hypotheses, 
he does not heed his own warning and neither does anyone 
else. Imagine a physicist saying to another, yours is 
dead, now let me have a turn with one. But let us follow 
Poincaré’s classification further: 
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“There are first those which are perfectly natural, and from 
which one can scarcely escape. It is difficult not to suppose 
that the influence of bodies very remote is quite negligible. . . . 
They are the last that ought to be abandoned.” 

“There is a second class of hypotheses, that I shall term 
neutral. In most questions the analyst assumes at the begin- 
ning of his calculations either that matter is continuous or, on 
the contrary, that it is formed of atoms. He might have made 
the opposite assumption without changing his results. He 
would only have had more trouble to obtain them; that is all. 
If, then, experiment confirms his conclusions, will he think that 
he has demonstrated, for instance, the real existence of atoms?” 

“These neutral hypotheses are never dangerous, if only their 
character is not misunderstood. They may be useful, either as 
devices for computation, or to aid our understanding by concrete 
images — to fix our ideas, as the saying is. There is, then, no 
occasion to exclude them.” 

“The hypotheses of the third class are the real generalizations. 
They are the ones that experiment must confirm or invalidate.” 


It would seem to almost anyone that the first and third 
classes are so different from the second class, that it is 
advisable to call them laws, and limit the term hypothesis 
to the speculative second class. The class of neutral 
hypotheses is evidently the melting pot for the bewilder- 
ing ethers, atoms, subtile fluids which abound in the 
physical sciences, and which have their analogues in all 
the others. Poincaré teaches us that we shall never ac- 
quire any definite knowledge from them, and then he 
makes the amazing statement that there is no need to 
exclude them if they are not multiplied, if they are made 
one after the other, and if their character is not misunder- 
stood. Anyone in the least conversant with their history, 
knows that their number is great, and that they are not 
proposed consecutively. As for their character, he evi- 
dently means that they are dangerous if we forget they 
are mere conveniences, fictions, not to be taken too 
seriously. It is perfectly safe to say that there is scarcely 
a text-book or a treatise in any science which does not 
state explicitly that the sort of things classed by Poincaré 
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as neutral hypotheses, are realities, and not conjectures. 
Before showing how Poincaré and Sir Oliver Lodge con- 
firm this opinion, let me quote two statements of Sir 


J. J. Thomson: 


“The ether is not a fantastic creation of the speculative 
philosopher; it is as essential to us as the air we breathe. . . . 
The study of this all pervading substance is perhaps the most 
fascinating and important duty of the physicist.” 

“The possession of a charge by the ions increases so much the 
ease with which they can be traced and their properties studied 
that, as the reader will see, we know far more about the ion than 
we do about the uncharged molecule.” 


Evidently convenience of computation and an aid to our 
understanding by concrete images, is not at all in the minds 
of even eminent physicists when they indulge in neutral 
hypotheses of ethers and atoms. 

Now let us return to Poincaré, and see how he heeds 
his own warning. But first notice how clear and how vivid 
his thought is when he is not involved in these pitfalls 
to accurate reasoning: 


“Ts not each great advance accomplished precisely the day 
some one has discovered under the complex aggregate shown 
by our senses something far more simple, not even resembling 
it — as when Newton replaced Kepler’s three laws by the simple 
law of gravitation, which was something simpler, equivalent, 
yet unlike?” 


To this excellent question, he gives the following la- 
mentable answer: 


“One is justified in asking if we are not on the eve of just such 
a revolution or one even more important. Matter seems on 
the point of losing its mass, its solidest attribute, and resolving 
itself into electrons. Mechanics must then give place to a 
broader conception which will explain it, but which it will not 
explain. ... The ether it is, the unknown, which explains 
matter, the known; matter is incapable of explaining the 
ether.” 
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How can Poincaré justify himself? When we recall how 
Newton refrained from giving any hypothesis regarding 
the cause or nature of gravitational force, because he felt 
that such an hypothesis would be outside the field of 
science; and how the subsequent verification of the law of 
gravitation by innumerable experimental observations 
has established it as one of the few great and universal 
laws; and when we recall what Poincaré says about 
electrons, the ether, and neutral hypotheses in general, 
how can we be expected to see any similarity in these two 
revolutions? The two, on the contrary, are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Does Poincaré really mean that 
it is to be the function of science to resolve matter, which 
he said we must always assume to be an objective reality 
whether we can prove it or not, into electrons, an hypothet- 
ical component of the hypothetical atom, the assumption 
of whose reality should be a mere fugitive matter of con- 
venience? And does he believe the boast of science, that 
it shall rest on the objective experience of our sensations 
rather than on the subjective proof of our imaginations, 
can be maintained, if we admit for an axiom, that hence- 
forth it shall be the aim of science to explain the known 
by the unknown. He might have pursued this revolution 
farther; the dissolution of matter into the electron is but 
the first step in the confusion of ideas, those who are 
promoting it are further transforming the electron into a 
strain in the ether of a type unknown to experience, and 
the most advanced are dissolving the ether into nothing. 
The process of explaining the known by the unknown is 
complete; matter to atoms; atoms to electrons; electrons 
to ether; ether to nothing. Truly, philosophy and theol- 
ogy are gross materialism compared with such science. 
Can he so quickly and completely forget his wholesome, 
sceptical, and critical attitude, merely because he wishes 
to indulge in speculation? As an example of what ab- 
surdities are now advanced in speculative physics, I give 
his final utterance on the existence and nature of mat- 
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ter, which he delivered in a lecture on the “New Me- 
chanics”: 

“We can almost say that there is no longer matter, but only 
holes in the ether; and in so far as these holes seem to play an 
active part, it consists in the inability of these holes to change 


their location without influencing the surrounding ether which 
exerts a reactive influence on such changes.” 


What to make of such a statement passes understanding. 
There was once a man who pestered the students in Balti- 
more by giving them tracts which proved in fifty-seven 
different ways that the earth was hollow, and that we 
lived on the inside, and so in a hole. But not even he was 
so confused as to contend that we were holes living on 
the outside of a hole. Poincaré has, of course, no re- 
semblance to that man, and yet, unless he means some- 
thing by the word “hole” which is understood exclusively 
by himself and a small cdterie of physicists who write in 
the same absurd fashion, there is no more sense in his 
definition of matter. If there were any connection between 
the words and the idea — that is, if he were trying to de- 
fine the word matter so as to express our experience of it, 
then his statement makes matter the answer to the old 
conundrum: ‘“‘What is it, the more you take from it, the 
more it be?” I admit matter is not ether; but if it is a 
hole, then a hole in the ether is just the contrary to a hole. 
Holes never even seem to play an active part in anything; 
they show no inclination or ability of themselves to change 
their location; and nothing, except an ether, has ever been 
conceived of as able to react on a hole. The simple fact 
of the case is, such statements are attempts to do just 
what Poincaré said they were — attempts to explain the 
known by the unknown. The pity of it is that science is 
filled with just such attempts: we recognize the words 
used, but their sense is so twisted that they really express 
no clear idea. In comparison with such quibbles and such 
verbal distortion, the action of Dr. Johnson when, in an- 
swer to the similar logic of the metaphysician Berkeley, 
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he kicked a stone as our ultimate proof of the existence of 
matter, is true science — at least it is organized common 
sense. It is comical to read the opinions.concerning the 
essence of matter, of those modern physicists who have 
succumbed to the fascination of explaining the inexplic- 
able. Led by a small band of German physicists, they use 
mathematical symbols and scientific phrases, and yet they 
are explaining phenomena in quite the approved medieval 
fashion of transcendental symbolism. It is perfectly easy 
to match their statements with the abstract theorems of 
Albertus Magnus or St. Thomas Aquinas. In other words, 
modern science has suddenly taken a leap into pure 
metaphysics, while, at the same time, it persists in the 
habit of sneering at metaphysical methods. 

It was with the greatest regret that I found Poincaré 
had given in to this form of idolatry of the graven images 
of science. His mathematical writings, his physical 
theories, and his critical spirit had always impressed me 
as models of clear and vivid thinking. And the statements 
I have quoted show that he did not adopt this other mode 
of méssy thinking without reluctance. His ideas no longer 
are unqualified: he is willing to admit only that things 
seem to point this way or that, as if he had been caught 
and entangled in this German school of transcendental 
symbolism, and could not see his way out. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has no such scruples. He rejoices in his 
beliefs, and delights in promulgating a clear knowledge of 
all the unknowable things in the universe just as he sees 
them; especially by popular essays addressed to those 
whose lack of technical training makes them unable to 
discriminate between real and sham science. In his recent 
presidential address on Continuity, he tries to accept 
at once the modern mechanics and Newtonian mechanics, 
continuity and discontinuity, and scientific laws for bodies 
both mortal and immortal. But with all the trouble which 
this reconciling of irreconcilables gives him, he always 
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finds comfort and refreshment in his ‘‘fervent belief in 
the Ether”: in some way it will solve our difficulties. 
This is his creed: 


“The Ether is the universal connecting medium which binds 
the universe together, and makes it a coherent whole [not hole] 
instead of a chaotic collection of independent isolated fragments. 
It is the vehicle of transmission of all manner of force, from 
gravitation down to cohesion and chemical affinity; it is there- 
fore the store house of potential.” 


In short, the Ether, not being matter, is for Sir Oliver 
pretty nearly everything else; almost, if not quite, God, 
even to the use of the reverential capital initial. More 
specifically, he considers it the principle of continuity, and 
in continuity he finds a scientific proof of immortality. 
If he had based a belief in the immortality of the soul 
on an analogy with the continuity of existence of matter 
and energy, I think many persons would agree that he was 
expressing one of our most certain reasons for such a hope. 
It is difficult to suppose that the quantity of matter and 
energy in the universe is unchangeable, and yet to main- 
tain that thought and emotion, which have so many of the 
characteristics of durability, end with death. On the con- 
trary, to quote from an article on Hypnotism, Telepathy, 
and Dreams in the July issue of Tot Unpoputar REvIEw, 
“we do see the sum of mind increasing every time 
two old thoughts coalesce into a new one, or even every 
time matter assumes a new form before a receiving intelli- 
gence.” But such an intimation of immortality is a very 
different thing from assuming a body of postulates and 
creating a de facto science of psychic phenomena, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge does. Science must deal with material 
things, and must be confined to our sense perceptions. 
So that, whether immortality and psychic phenomena be 
ultimately accepted or not, the proof must be expected by 
other than scientific methods, unless we give to these 
words a totally different significance from what they have 
had in the past. Omitting all other difficulties, one 
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wonders how immaterial intelligences can make material 
noises, for, if they do, what becomes of our law of con- 
servation of energy, which accounts for all material motion 
by material causes. Of course he falls back on his omnip- 
otent Ether: 


“The evidence to my mind goes to prove that discarnate in- 
telligences, under certain conditions, may interact with us on 
the material side, thus indirectly coming within our scientific 
ken; and that gradually we may hope to attain some under- 
standing of the nature of a larger, perhaps ethereal, existence, 
and of the conditions regulating intercourse across the chasm.” 


Science is still burdened with the inexplicable mystery 
of the material world, and it should not open the doors 
of its temple for the worship of graven images, even if the 
idol is the great god Ether. Sir Oliver Lodge’s speculations 
are not even qualified by logical methods. His reasoning 
is apparently a mere play on words: Immaterial spirits 
are not material bodies, the ether is not matter; there- 
fore spirits may be ethereal bodies. It does considerable 
harm when he uses his official position and, as it were, 
makes the British Association endorse such views. 

Sir Oliver Lodge still believes with the past generation 
of physicists that science has discovered a path to positive 
knowledge: “‘Many scientific men,” he says, “still feel 
in pugnacious mood towards Theology, because of the 
exaggerated dogmatism which our predecessors en- 
countered and overcame in the past. They had to struggle 
for freedom to find truth in their own way; but the struggle 
was a deplorable necessity, and has left some evil effects.” 
It has left evil effects, and the chief of them is Scientific 
Dogmatism. 

In spite of our self-confidence, we cannot be too sure 
that hypothetical science has not traversed the same path 
as dogmatic theology. We have a fairly large and clearly 
defined body of moral facts. And we have generalized 
from them rather consistent moral laws. It is inevitable 
that we shall always speculate as to the causes of these 
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moral facts and laws, and it is probable that most men 
will continue to fashion an image of their idea of God, 
more or less anthropomorphic and concrete. But un- 
fortunately for religion, many will not stop at the point of 
pure speculation, or at the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth, but they will carve for themselves images in wood 
and stone, and bow down and worship these images as 
realities. So also there are the many who will not stop 
at the great and scientific work of discovering phenomena 
and laws, but they will speculate on natural causes and 
mechanisms. If they do this with an open mind, no harm 
is done, as Poincaré says, and possibly the imagination 
may be healthfully stimulated. How few stop at this 
point may be imagined from the examples I have given; a 
large and increasing number have become idolaters, and 
are worshipping the graven images of science with dog- 
matic fervor. 





VISIONS A SOURCE OF PHILOSOPHY 


“Why do they come back with empty hands and empty words? Is that what 
one finds when one is steeped in infinity? Beyond our last hour is it all bare 


and shapeless and dim?” 
MakteERLinck, Our Eternity, p. 128. 


HESE vivid words give inimitable expression to 

thoughts which the fragmentary, confused, trivial 
communications of the published Piper records inevi- 
tably awaken. 

Evidence for survival of death is indeed there to be 
found in abundance. Almost every day, for more than 
a quarter of a century, men and women hardened in the 
current scepticism have left the modest house at Arlington 


Heights with the preconceptions of a lifetime shattered; 
some convinced that the dead are living indeed, many 
more utterly bewildered, equally incapable of believing 
or disbelieving. Of this mass of evidence but a very small 
portion has been printed, but even that small portion is 
sufficient deeply to impress any candid mind. Names 
and dates, tricks of speech and other personal peculiar- 
ities, allusions to the trivial events of family life — all 


were daily poured forth in profusion, all quite meaning- 
less except in so far as they testified to the continued exist- 
ence of some human intelligence to which they had been 
known on earth. 

But Maeterlinck is right in demanding evidence of a 
different order. The Scepticism of our age is something 
more than sheer prejudice — it is the “‘will to live” of 
a philosophy. 

We have attained a knowledge of the material universe 
undreamed of by our predecessors, that knowledge has 
been formulated in the several sciences, and out of prin- 
ciples more or less common to all, a philosophy has been 
constructed. Completed this philosophy is not, as yet, 
but its leading principles are well defined. They are es- 

410 
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sentially material and mechanical. Nothing really exists 
except matter, or, if one prefers so to express it, those 
modes of experience of which “matter” is the symbol, 
and all phenomena are determined by the mechanical 
laws of “matter”. Mind can be no exception; it also must 
be in some sense “‘material”’. Each mind is related to a 
brain somewhat as the colors are to a soap bubble. It has 
precisely as much causal efficacy as they have, as much 
power of independent existence, and not a whit more. 

The facts of communication, are not, indeed, incom- 
patible with any fact known to science, but they would 
shatter the foundation of the philosophy professedly de- 
rived from science. They would demonstrate that mind 
exists independently of matter, that it is an independent 
cause, operating upon matter and thereby breaking the 
chain of mechanical sequence. They must be rejected 
by any materialistic philosophy, in face of any evidence 
whatever: for no evidence can be so cogent as to force a 
reasoning mind to accept contradictions as true.' 

These facts, if facts they be, can be accepted only as 


integral elements of a different type of philosophy, that 
of which Pythagoras and Plato were the first representa- 


tives in the western world. It may be termed “idealistic” 


or “spiritualistic”. The latter term is perhaps preferable, 
as suggesting the recognition of finite, individual minds 
as essential elements in the general scheme. Not matter, 
but mind, is its ultimate reality; and its ultimate cause, 


both efficient and final, is also mind. Many systems of 
this type have been evolved in the last twenty-five cen- 


turies, and one, stripped of all that could not be derived 
from the Scriptures and disguised as ‘‘Systematic Theol- 


ogy,” still survives among us; but most of them have 
quite lost that power of appeal to the “will to believe” 


which once gave them life. Why? The cause is patent. 
No spiritualistic system dares claim that embodied human 
and animal minds alone constitute the sole Reality, and 


~ "Don’t we all practically accept both free will and determinism?—Ep. 
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are the ultimate Causes in the universe: it must postu- 
late more—a God or gods, aeons, “principalities”, 
“powers”, “thrones”, archangels, angels, souls — some 
or all of these or something like them. Time was when 
such beings were part and parcel of the common beliefs 
of men, and any philosophy which set them forth in 
plausible relations could win wide acceptance; but that 
time has passed away forever. To-day we demand evi- 
dence, and the evidence is not forthcoming. Whence 
then are the elemental facts to be had for the construction 
of a spiritualistic system? 

Maeterlinck has both expressed the need, and indicated 
a source to which one would naturally turn for its satis- 
faction. If the dead really live and speak to us, surely 
they can give us that wider knowledge which we must have 
if we are to make our present world intelligible. Are our 
expectations, in fact, as he intimates, disappointed? Have 
these “spirits” nothing to tell us save “that we had a 
greatuncle called Peter and that our Cousin Paul was 
afflicted with varicose veins and a gastric complaint”? 

They have indeed, if these communicators really are 
postcarnate intelligences. The published Piper records 
contain many allusions which suggest conditions of life 
very unlike our own, and occasional statements from which 
one may glean a few fairly definite ideas. But the un- 
published records contain vastly more. Here is given what 
purports to be explicit information about the nature of 
the unseen world, its laws, its relations to the material 
universe, the origin and destiny of individual spirits — 
answers of some sort, often, but not always, of very poor 
sort, to nearly all the questions we wish to ask. 

I am not authorized to explain on behalf of the Society 
of Psychical Research why this material has not as yet 
been published, but I have no personal doubt that one 
of the chief reasons for withholding it has been a reluc- 
tance to lower the standard of the Society’s publications 
by the admission of matter not obviously of an evidential 
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character, and quite certainly tending to appeal forcibly 
to unreasoning emotions. The records thus far published 
have been selected with a view to their bearing upon the 
problem of personal identity. Until the communicators 
are proved to be, as they claim to be, the spirits of the 
departed, their description of the world they live in must, 
in the opinion of many, be regarded as possessing no more 
significance than any other of the numerous visions of the 
future life now on record. This is certainly true of the 
Imperator group. 

It would appear, then, that evidence for survival can 
be accepted by only those minds which have already ac- 
cepted a spiritualistic type of philosophy, and also that 
empirical grounds for the acceptance of such a philosophy 
can be found only in the information supplied by post- 
carnate intelligences, or by the analogous visions of the 
unseen world. We are thus confronted with a dilemma 
which seems to make progress impossible. This dilemma 
can, apparently, be evaded in one way only, by holding 
fast to the materialistic philosophy, and finding for the 
alleged evidence of survival explanations which are com- 
patible with it.! 

This is the method which has hitherto been followed 
by many of the leaders of the Society for Psychical 
Research. They have at all times been in close touch 
with current thought, and have shown the utmost re- 
luctance to accept conclusions inconsistent with its 
fundamental principles. In his recent book On the 
Cosmic Relations, Mr. Holt has justly called attention 
to the extremes to which the doctrines of telepathy and 
of the subliminal self have been pressed in the effort to 
evade the “‘spiritistic hypothesis”. Whether this effort 

But, thanks to psychical research, it looks more and more as if these 
philosophies were two sides of the same shield, and as if their reconciliation 
were in sight. Telepathy and the other mediumistic phenomena have brought 
the old guess of the Cosmic Soul again to the front, and evolution makes a 
confirmatory guess by positing in the star-dust a mind-potential from which 


farther mind is evolved in conjunction with physical life, to become part of 
the Cosmic Soul and interact with the other parts.—Ep. 
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will ultimately prove successful or not, further research 
alone can tell. That it is not at present successful is the 
opinion of many fairly unprejudiced students, and is 
often expressed in the judgment that the Society’s thirty 
years of conscientious labor have been singularly barren 
of important results. That judgment is certainly unjust, 
but it is undeniable that the results at present attained 
are unsatisfactory, as well to thinkers of the spiritualistic 
as to those of the materialistic school, and that the prog- 
ress of the effort against spiritism during the last ten years 
does not warrant expectation of its immediate success. 

The evidence for survival is to many minds absolutely 
conclusive; it is certainly strong enough to shake one’s 
faith in the current materialism, and to justify serious 
consideration of the philosophy implied in the alleged 
communicators’ statements about the world in which they 
profess to live. What evidence, other than that based 
upon survival, might be adduced in its favor? 

The dilemma which I stated above is a very real one 
to many minds, but reflection will show that the second 
horn is based upon certain popular notions, namely, that 
if the communicators are spirits, their statements are true, 
if they are not spirits they are false; and that the identity 
of the communicators with spirits is the only possible 
evidence for the truth of the statements. None of these 
assumptions is necessarily true. It is difficult to see why 
human spirits, deprived of the body, should be supposed 
omniscient and infallible; certainly the Piper communica- 
tors make no such claims. Even as regards the world in 
which they profess to live, they often profess ignorance. 
“‘George Pelham” for instance frequently uses such expres- 
sions as “according to my experience,” or, ‘‘according to 
my best judgment and experience,” “I speak from ab- 
solute knowledge on this particular point or question,” 
“‘T cannot answer,” “‘I do not know,” “I cannot absolutely 
define but just at this point I have yet many things to 
learn.” 
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Furthermore, even if the communicators be spirits, 
one must assure one’s self that the communications faith- 
fully express what they wish to say. This, in case of the 
Piper alleged communicators, is often no easy task. 
Whoever or whatever the communicators may be, even if 
only dissociated personalities of Mrs. Piper — an extremely 
difficult hypothesis,— it is certain that the ideas which they 
intend to convey often do not reach us. Very frequently 
the writing consists of incomplete or illegible words, 
mingled with complete words lacking syntax and yielding 
no coherent sense. Sometimes persistent effort on the 
part of the writer will make the meaning clear, but often 
the attempt is abandoned. Sometimes the writer is con- 
scious of errors, and asks to have them corrected, but 
there must be multitudes of passages where the errors 
have remained uncorrected. An illustration of persistent 
and finally successful effort will make this clear. “‘George 
Eliot” is describing to Hodgson (March 6, 1897) her first 
entrance into the world of spirit. 


I awoke in a realm of golden light. I heard the voices of 
friends who had gone before waiting [?] calling to me to follow 
them. . . . I heard the chattering [? so read at the time; no 
doubt meant for “challenging”’] of the immortal tongues [? no 
doubt meant for “legions”] . . . and fired [?] my soul... 
(“challenging of the immortal legions”?) of the legions drawing 
[?] me to follow. 

(I haven’t got that right yet.) Did I leave it out? Please 
read what you do not understand. 

(“I heard the’ — What comes next?) ([Undeciphered] (Is 
it “challenges” ?) 

Challenges. You have not received the whole sentence. 

(No, only part of it. There’s something about “firing my 
soul and calling me to follow”.) Yes. You do not yet read the 
whole. Isit not there? Thiswasa...not.... 

(Perhaps you had better kindly —) 

I will repeat. (Yes, please.) I heard them as it were [un- 
deciphered] those . . . (I can’t read that word.) Now fol- 
low . . . [the writer now gives up, temporarily, the effort to 
convey the exact words and tries to paraphase the thought.] 
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This was like a multitude (Can’t read that word), I fear the 
strain is too great. Will you kindly watch me? Imagine a 
MULT (“Multitude”’) of voices commanding another multitude 
on another planet. This is as it seemed to me. The legions 
were [undeciphered] people on the earth. You do not grasp the 
idea in the least. I do not wish you to lose this. (It is, I think, 
because you have been writing so clearly that you have un- 
consciously got a little faster, and the result is that the longer 
words are written too rapidly and become jumbled on the 
paper.) 

I see. Well, I heard these voices calling out to me to follow 
them, and I did as they requested. I then found myself with 
many of my old associates and a few relatives besides many 
strangers. This was and has been the most beautiful experience 
of my whole career. I heard the challenging of legions to those 
on earth [this was the sentence which at first failed to get 
through] they were trying as it seemed to me. . . to assist 
those who were left behind, and as a matter of fact they were. 
Have you the idea now? (Yes, I think so.) Please repeat. 
[H. remarks, “Shall I read it over?” or something to the same 
effect.| No, your own thought of what I have been saying. 
(Yes. You mean that after you woke in the golden light and 
saw your friends and heard the wondrous music, you also 
heard what seemed to you to be the voices of innumerable 
spirits calling to those who were still in the earth life, challeng- 
ing them to higher thoughts and deeds.) Yes, exactly. 


In the second place, even if the communicators are not 
spirits but merely secondary personalities of Mrs. Piper’s, 
it remains certain that they possess a very large amount 
of knowledge which Mrs. Piper does not possess. How 
are the limits of this knowledge to be determined? If it 
oversteps the bounds of time and space it may conceivably 
reach beyond the boundaries of the material universe. 

In the third place, quite independently of their source, 
these statements may be judged by other criteria. The 
results thus reached would not alone be conclusive, but 
when taken in conjunction with the evidence for identity, 
they may be of no little significance. One such considera- 
tion is the inherent consistency of the facts and laws of 
the alleged invisible world with one another. The pub- 
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lished and unpublished records accessible to me extend 
through about twenty-one years, from 1887 to 1908. 
From the beginning allusions abound to the conditions 
under which the communicators are living, and many of 
them were, when given, quite unintelligible. Opportu- 
nities for explanation were few. Sittings were costly, 
and sitters were always eager to get the trivial details 
necessary to prove the identity of the communicator. In 
1888, before the period of automatic writing, a series of 
sittings was arranged for the express purpose of getting 
from Phinuit, then the only direct communicator, some 
details of the future life. Phinuit answered the questions 
put to him, which related chiefly to the condition of the 
spirits of the wicked, but his answers gave no coherent 
picture. Seven years later, in 1895, the chief communica- 
tor being George Pelham, a sum of money was given ex- 
pressly to get more details. The results, which were given 
in writing, were much more intelligible, but still lacked 
completeness. Finally, between the autumn of 1896 and 
the spring of 1898, a long series of sittings was held, the 
expenses being borne by a group of interested inquirers 
in England and in the United States. The chief communi- 
cators were those of the “Imperator” group, and the 
results left little to be desired in point of completeness. 
Then, for the first time, many of the scattered allusions 
of the earlier sittings become intelligible. It is difficult 
to suppose that as early as 1887 Mrs. Piper’s subliminal 
had evolved the system of philosophy found in the later 
communications, and held it ever so completely in mind 
that every dream-personality evoked by the suggestions 
of the seance-room automatically obeyed its laws, and 
alluded spontaneously now to this, now to that, seemingly 
disconnected detail. Furthermore, during this period a 
very great number of apparently distinct communicators 
presented themselves. They seemed to differ in intelli- 
gence, education, the duration and scope of their supposed 
experience in the other world. Their statements often 
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differ strikingly in phraseology, and some declare them- 
selves ignorant of subjects upon which others profess to 
be informed, but the statements made are surprisingly 
concordant. This would lack significance if all came from 
Mrs. Piper’s mind, but, in addition to the reasons just 
given, the number and dramatic variety and distinctness 
of the alleged characters, the casual cross-play among 
them, the colossal memory involved, and the vast amount 
of knowledge of facts that Mrs. Piper could not know in 
any way we can conceive, are hard to reconcile with any 
such supposition. 

Another criterion would be the agreement of the com- 
municators’ statements about the relation of the spiritual 
world to the material, with the facts capable of verifica- 
tion by us. A feature of the Piper sittings which usually 
impressed a student familiar with ordinary spiritualism, 
was the necessity of obeying rules the ground of which was 
incomprehensible. For example, the pencils used at the 
sitting had to be treated with extreme care. No one ex- 
cept Dr. Hodgson and the sitter was permitted to touch 
them, and in the intervals between sittings, they were 
kept in a box out of the way of chance handling. Any 
pencil touched by an outsider would be instantly rejected 
by the hand. I have seen six or eight in succession thrown 
away merely because they had been taken from the box 
and placed in the writing hand by a person present other 
than the sitter. The virtue of articles known to a person 
in life, in evoking manifestations apparently attributable 
only to that person’s discarnate intelligence; the greater 
difficulty of getting messages from persons recently de- 
ceased, or long dead, or from suicides, than from others; 
the confusions and obscurities of the script, are other cases 
in point. Under this same caption should be placed the 
ability of this “‘visionary philosophy” to explain such 
facts as those of religion and evolution — to provide, in 
brief, a philosophy of religion and of history, utterly 
beyond the range of the normal Mrs. Piper. 
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In the fourth place, these Piper “‘revelations” are no 
isolated phenomenon. In all ages and among all races 
seers are to be found who claim to have crossed the borders 
of the Unseen. Professor William James once said to me, 
as I returned from a Piper sitting, ‘“‘Well, what do you 
make of it”? I said I didn’t know what to make of it. 
“Neither do I,” said he. “But don’t forget that you have 
now a privilege not enjoyed by one man in a million: you 
are seeing with your own eyes, and feeling with your own 
fingers the kind of stuff of which was made every religion 
the world has seen.” Probably that is too unqualified a 
generalization, but in substance it is true. The seers have 
related what they saw, and their visions have been a chief 
source not only of popular ideas but of many systems of 
philosophy. To name only the more important: Pyth- 
agoras was credited with having visited the underworld; 
Plato’s myths in Gorgias, Phedo, Phedrus, Republic 
are probably derived from visions, perhaps those accepted 
among the Pythagoreans; Paul had been “caught up into 
the third heaven” and always declared that his gospel had 
been given him by immediate revelation; many of the 
Gnostics of the second century after Christ claimed to 
derive their systems from traditions handed down from 
the Apostles or from the revelations of certain “‘ Prophets” ; 
Plotinus certainly believed himself to have seen the World 
of Intuition which he describes; Mahomet made similar 
claims; Boehme’s and Swedenborg’s visions supplied the 
bases for schools of spiritualistic philosophy, and in the 
nineteenth century the visions of Frau Hauffe and of 
Cahagnet’s Adéle supplied many of the ideas prevalent 
in popular spiritualism. 

There has been a tendency to scout all these things as ei- 
ther mere dreams or deliberate impostures; but in the light 
of recent facts, that is too extreme a position. They have 
never, to my knowledge, been subjected to a critical exam- 
ination with a view to determining their points of agree- 
ment and disagreement. If it should be found that they 
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agree in numerous and important details, as many of them 


do, the fact demands explanation. If borrowing from one 
another and from popular beliefs could be excluded, such 
agreements would tend to prove that the visions represent 
a real mode of conscious existence, independent of the 


modes known to us. Some even of their points of diversity 
may suggest the same conclusion; for underlying identities 
of concept are often so disguised by diversity of language or 
by the diverse contexts in which they are introduced, that 
their essential identity is by no means obvious. For exam- 
ple, the strange notions that the souls of good men and 


women shine like stars or sparks of light in the darkness of 
earth, that moral improvement is accompanied by an in- 


crease of the soul’s light and even effected by an infusion of 


light, are common to many Gnostic schools and to the 
Piper communications, but both language and context 
are very different indeed. Again the ‘substratum body” 


(Tapa vuKdv) of the Gnostics, the “luciform body” 
(cua dwroeS8&) or “vehicle” (dynua) of the Neo-Pla- 


tonists, the “sidereal” or “astral” body of Paracelsus, 
the “‘nerve-spirit” of Frau Hauffe and the “ethereal 
body” of the Piper trance is one and the same thing, 


but in each case is described by terms borrowed from the 


scientific conceptions of the age. The reasons for these 
coincidences need thorough investigation. The study 
cannot be accomplished by any one individual or by any 
one generation. Indeed, it is my own opinion that the 


problem cannot finally be solved until many more autom- 


atists and visionaries have been discovered, and have 
been studied with even more care than has been bestowed 
upon Mrs. Piper and the other subjects of modern re- 
search. But it is well worth while to call attention to this 


neglected branch of investigation. 

It is much to be hoped that the Society for Psychical 
Research will at some time publish all the more important 
Piper records. At present I desire to thank the Council 
of the Society for their permission to use portions of the 
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unpublished records in giving a few illustrations of the 
more fundamental ideas implied in the Piper communica- 
tions. 

To avoid repetition I shall not express, but shall ask 
the reader to supply with each of my summary state- 
ments, such qualifying words as alleged, ostensible, as- 
sumed, stated to be, etc. 


The only Existent is God. ‘George Pelham” (here- 
after referred to as “‘G. P.’’), the only communicator in 


the earlier series of sittings who had on earth any technical 
knowledge of philosophy, remarks [June 18, 1895]: 


What do you wish to know? Whether there is a God? 
(That is what I had in mind.) Well, there is a God in every- 
thing that exists, and you, for instance, are His idea put into 
form. . . . (So Berkeley was right after all?) On this point, 


yet you in other words are a reflection of God. 
Eight days later [June 26, 1895] he said: 
I begin to think that to you this seems like Pantheism? 


[The sitter cannot read the script and “G. P.” adds as a clue to 


the meaning], philosophy (Well, there is nothing bad in that.) 
Oh, no, not at all, only I’m . . . trying to get at your side of 
the matter (I would rather say Theistic Idealism.) Quite so, 
very good, old chap, this is great. 


The bodily form is that possessed by the spirit on earth 
with all imperfections removed, but the clothing can be 


changed at will. 
G. P. [July 1, 1895; abbreviated]: 


(Spirits appear to one another] Just as people on earth ap- 
pear to one another . . . they are clothed as only a spirit, 
that is to say like light or air as it would seem to you. In other 
words, H., they are transparent and if you with your material 
eyes could see one you would see through it. (But Phinuit 


describes clothes on persons), This they seem to have. . 

for the time being to appear in clothing... . [They appear 
to one another] as a veil or drapery [consisting of] ethereal 
substances. [To Phinuit] I appear in a suit of dark clothing 
with my cap on my head and frequently with a cigar in my 


mouth... . 
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This I gather from thought [because] I wish to appear 
dressed as on earth. [At other times] I wear a robe of light 
ethereal texture, if I may be allowed to use the term. In other 
words, anything I wish for is given me, H., [to wear] or to appear 
to my friends in. 

“Rector” [February 1, 1897] We have a body which re- 
sembles the material body which we once inhabited, but it is 
like a shadowy form in appearance and is so thoroughly trans- 
parent that it can seldom be seen by mortal eyes. We are 
clothed according to our own wishes [?] or desires with a fine 
veil-like covering which is so fine that mortal hands could not 
possibly touch it. 


The “spiritual light” or “atmosphere” of the spiritual 
world is somehow identical with the very substance of 
the spirit itself. The brightness of the spirit varies with 
its degree of development in moral and intellectual at- 
tributes. Allusions to this fact are implied in séme of the 


earlier sittings. 


“Phinuit” [June 15, 1895] Your whole spirit looks brighter 
at some times than at others. You are more of a spirit at some 
times than at others, especially when you are thinking of me. 
[June 25, 1895] You don’t know how real and beautiful it is 
to see the light in anyone. It makes them look more like our- 
selves. [June 28, 1895] I saw your whole light — never saw 
it so clear before; it looks as though you were taking good care 
of yourself, spiritually, mentally and physically ... but 
sometimes when the body gets tired the spirit looks brighter 
than when the body is in material health. 


In most of the main features, the technical terms of 
philosophy are not employed. They are, however, found 
in the language of “G. P.” who, as I have remarked, is 
the only communicator of this period who was familiar 
with modern philosophy: 


[Proc. S. P. R. XIII 431; Dec. 16, 1892] Thought exists 
without material substance and is in no way dependent upon 
it . . . the personal existence or reality of the Ego is not a 
truth of inference . . . the Ego exists after the disposition of 
the body and... is all one . . . with thought... . here I 
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am as the Ego of George Pelham. [p. 434] Thought is an 
immediate intuition or primary datum of consciousness. .. . 

{June 25, 1895] I wish to explain some things which I 
have had in mind for some time with regard to thought .. . 
paper material, pencil also, thought spiritual . . . thought 
spirit clothed in words . . . clothed with material [?] words . . 
substance . . . idea . . . idea is clothed with . . . I do not 
know what the trouble is that I am unable to express my ideas. 

Notwithstanding the confusion the ideas are clearly 
expressed. “G. P.” wishes to distinguish “spirit” from 
“thought”. “Spirit” is the bare unformed stream of 
consciousness; it becomes “‘ thought” when given the form 
and definition implied by expression in words. 

Whether spirits have any such time-consciousness as we 
have is not made clear, but it is frequently stated that 
they are not able to measure the lapse of time: 

“Phinuit” [Proc. S. P. R. XIII p. 347; March 12, 1892] 
In this world there is no time; life goes on forever. 

G. P. [June 15, 1895] (Did you hear the password H. gave last 
night?) I don’t know last night from a crow. 

{Another communicator] We lose the sense of material time 
with our bodies. Here there are no divisions into hours or 
days or nights; only by my recollection of the hours with you 
in the body can I give you times or seasons. 


But that there is some consciousness of the lapse of time 
is often implied, as, for example, in the occasional ques- 
tions about the length of time the communicator has been 
in the other life. 

The world of spirit is spatial: 

“Doctor” [Dec. 5, 1896]: Now, as it would seem to your 


vision, we are in space, and in form and feature like our former 
selves. 


But the space of the spirit world contains spirit things 
just as our own space contains material things: this was 
Swedenborg’s idea. 


Do not forget what has been said about apparent dif- 
ficulties in communication affecting grammar and expres- 
sion generally. 
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“George Eliot” [April 7, 1897]: I have seen every kind of a 
tree that ever was made, also flowers of every known descrip- 
tion, musical instruments of all descriptions that you could 
possibly conceive. Every friend that I have ever known or 
even thought about, every kind of bird, insect, bee, that was 
ever thought of. ... You might ask the question, — Are 
there bees in Heaven? You might also ask as to whether there 
were birds in Heaven. We could answer both by saying there 
are both. We answer from experience. We have seen them. 
I was curious . . . to know all the conditions of this life, viz. 
as I have described in part, whether there were artists, musi- 
cians, trees, birds, flowers, love, friendship, hope, sympathy, 
tenderness . . . as I had ofttimes experienced when in the 
body. Now, friend, kindly accept these as founded on facts. 

I have fully experienced and convinced my mind to my entire 
satisfaction on these — former [hand points to sheets written, 
meaning “on these points, see my former descriptions”.] They 
exist. All, each and every one of them. A most stern reality 
indeed. You will one day approach me in this life and acknowl- 
edge what I have told you here, and I will remind you of all 
this. 


The nature of these objects is nowhere fully explained. 
Some are represented as created by the will of finite 
spirits as are the clothes they wear. “George Eliot” 
(March 31, 1897): 


Now I wondered whether persons who were artistically 
inclined when incarned had any desire to continue with their 
tastes, and whether they were able or not to go on with their 
work, i. e., to continue with their development. ... I ex- 
pressed a wish to see Rembrandt or any other artist of repute 
known to me when in my body. Listen, friend, and I will give 
you a description of [what] appeared to me . . . without any 
further effort on my part beyond expressing the wish, he, 
R———-—,, presented himself to me and not only himself, 
but the most exquisite works of art, beautiful landscapes, heads 
of many spirits well known to me as a mortal. They appeared 
before my vision like a beautiful panorama, ever changing, and 
each picture more beautiful than the first . . . the other... 
the rest . . . (you mean than the previous one) previous, was 
just about to express the word [it was partly written before I 
had said it]. His face, the face of the artist R——-——, was 
so clearly and beautifully moulded that I gazed at him in wonder 
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and amazement. I repeated these words to myself — Well, I 
am satisfied indeed. How clear and perfect in appearance. I 
thought — ah me! if friends on earth could see you as I do now, 
they would ask for nothing more. A beautiful spirit indeed, 
clothed in immortality. Realizing fully the whole situation, I 
was happy. (Yes, I should think so.) His lips parted and he 
addressed me, saying — You desired to see me? — I answered — 
Yes, very much. —I—this was his reply —I heard you 
wish . . . I understood you wished to see me and know whether 
or not I had continued my work. —I answered — Yes.. He 
smiled pleasantly and requested me to watch him for a moment 
and be patient. This to me was a pleasure. I never saw such 
a beautiful scene in my life before. The most exquisite pictures 
were placed before my very eyes. My longings were filled. 
He thanked me for my kind attention and the whole scene van- 
ished and he himself. I saw him depart. Never was woman 
more delighted than I, your friend, G. E. —I fear I shall be 
unable to continue. (Yes; the time will soon be up too. The 
light must be getting dim.) I feel a little hazy as it were. The 
dark shadows of your earthly world are passing before my vision. 
My ethereal light is dimming and I must return to my own 
home. I will see you ere long. G. E. I repeat for one who is 
standing near — May the grace of God be and abide with thee 
forever and ever. Amen. Imperator. G. FE. 


That the majority of these objects exist independently 
of the will of the individual spirit is implied in nearly all 
the descriptions, although the manner of their existence 
is not explicitly defined. Nevertheless, although alleged 
to exist independently of any spirit’s will, they are alleged 
to be in a sense subject to the will of every spirit, for they 
appear and disappear in response to the slightest wish. 
Upon no single experience do the alleged communicators 
so insistently dwell as this, and well they may, for they 
profess that it is a chief source of their happiness. 
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More Sentimental Criticism 


Because of our title and, perhaps it is not too much 
to assume, of our objects, we are inevitably subject to 
much misunderstanding and to some criticism which our 
readers, who are presumably strong in our faith, may oc- 
casionally care to see answered, especially when it contains 
any stimulus to “innocent merriment.” Here is some of 
the latest, from a very respectable source — The Unitarian 


Advance. 


Weconfess that we find Tue Unpoputar REviEw very piquant 
reading; even when we don’t agree with it we enjoy it mightily, 
perhaps more than when we do agree with it.... But we 
refer to this unique review . . . at this time solely because of 
the sorry significance of a compliment of one of its friends which 
the publishers are shrewdly using in its advertisements. “I 
am told-that it is the best gentleman’s magazine in the world.” 
Now why the “best gentleman’s magazine?” Of course the 
sorry significance of the compliment is that “gentlemen,” 
the world over, are taken for granted as being on the cynical 
side of all social problems. The eagerness for “social uplift,” 
for extended democratizations, for reforms and “ progressivisms” 
of all sorts is something to smile at in good society. 


Now that this is universally or even generally the case, 
we deny flatly. There are no better gentlemen — and 
no more “aristocratic” gentlemen if you insist, than many 
of the men who are running the uplift organizations in New 
York today. This we know of New York, and we have 
good reason to believe it of nearly every other city in the 
country. Construct social pryamids on any worthy 
bases that you please — birth, breeding, performance 
of any honorable kind, and at the top of each pyramid 
you will find men who are giving themselves heartily to 
charity, education, religion, pure politics — everything 
that tends to make men better and happier. They are 
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generally men of too much knowledge and intelligence to 
follow every crazy band-wagon that comes along, but not 
a few of them, in their exaggerated sympathy with their 
less fortunate fellows, are doing even that.—The Advance 
continues: 


But why should this be so? Why are “gentlemen” constitu- 
tionally unprogressive,— and cynical? ... They belong to a 
class who have opportunities of wider education, more refining 
culture, broader outlooks, and more stimulating experiences 
than men of more restricted social privilege. They might ration- 
ally be expected to be the thinking men, and the keenly re- 
sponsible men of their generation. 


Why ask the reason, good brother, when you state it so 
well yourself? It is because “gentlemen,” if we may 
assume to speak for them, “have opportunities” and 
so forth, and “might rationally be expected” and so forth, 
that they are skeptical of the raw, or at best half baked, 
schemes for social advance that constitute the vast ma- 
jority — so skeptical that by uninitiated, superficial and 
prejudiced observers, they are “‘taken for granted as being 
on the cynical side of all social problems.” (Italics ours.) 

It hardly seems however as if our critic deserved all 
those adjectives (though our minds are brought back to 
them later): for he goes on to say: 


Of course everybody realizes that all reforms and “uplift 
movements” come first in a crass and crude form; they are 
sure to enlist quickly the interest of noisy and uncomfortable 
zealots; they are sure to be urged in extreme forms, and a 
good many blundering excrescences of folly have to be removed 
from their popular phases before their permanent values are 
fixed. [You seem somewhat “skeptical” yourself, brother] 
It is wholesome to have counter-voices of remonstrance 
against such crudities and fallacious incidents, good to have 
an Unpoputar Review which speaks up boldly — though with 
a safe and very comfortable courage — on the other side. We 
may honestly say that the essential substance and spirit of 
this unique periodical has as yet brought no radical offense to 
us. But the sobering fact is that anybody taking this attitude 
is assured beforehand of popularity “with gentlemen.” It is 
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the “gentlemen’s” point of view. Whereas, according to our 
notion of things, with the education, culture, developed in- 
telligence, range of life-view supposed to go with the privilege 
of the “gentleman” ought to go also some eagerness and zest 
for essential progress, interested not simply in searching out the 
folly and mistakes of reformers, but in reinforcing and broaden- 
ing their essential ideals with the rectification of vital and valid 
interpretations. We need a generation of gentlemen who are 
actually “best people”; alert for wide victories for intelligence 
and refinement, enlisted for effective culture, dominated with 
a spirit of noblesse oblige which accepts knightly responsibilities 
for social advancement and human progress; which is not class- 
bound, but race-interested. © 


We can honestly claim to have tried, in our humble 
way, to do and be all those nice things; and if our critic 
were a consistent one, it would make us feel pretty sick 
to have him end up with “What would a generation of 
‘gentlemen’ like that say of a periodical whose flaunted 
program was like that of the very clever UNPopuLAR 
Review?” 

But -our critic is not consistent: his prejudices are 
plainly at war with his judgment, as we can trust our 
readers to see for themselves; and if he is correct, our 
taste is worse than we hope it is: for we are not conscious 
of ever having “flaunted” a “program” or anything else. 
Even when we quoted editorially our subscriber’s remark 
about “the best gentleman’s magazine,” we did it with a 
touch of apology. 

The inconsistencies of our critic, and of the whole senti- 
mental school, arise mainly because they won’t face facts — 
the facts of human nature at the present stage of evolu- 
tion. They take a look at them, as in the first half dozen 
lines of the paragraph last quoted, and when they don’t 
like their looks, they turn away. But they have an itching 
that keeps bringing them back — “ Vorrei e non vorrei.” 
And then they generally begin to abuse those who insist 
upon folks facing the ugly sight and seeing what remedies 
are actually possible, instead of putting in its place dreams 
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of perfection, and insisting upon their being realized at 
once by legislative fiat. 

But no one can say unpopular things without being 
misunderstood and misrepresented —a fact which we 
perfectly realized when we undertook our task; and we 
never realized it better than now in proceeding to say the 
most unpopular thing that we are likely ever to say or 
to have said. 

It has been borne in upon us lately, and long before we 
thought of writing these lines, that one strong reason why 
the world is burdened as never before by “blundering 
excrescences of folly” is that the so-called education — 
governmental and charitable — of people who are not 
gentlemen, has filled it as never before by half-bred 
and half-environed speakers and writers. But “con- 
stitutionally unprogressive and cynical” as we are probably 
to presume that our critic holds us, we do not advocate 
withdrawing the education. We don’t believe that igno- 
rance can be cured by more ignorance, any more than we 
believe that democracy can be cured by more democracy. 

Let us not be misunderstood again, however: whatever 
curing democracy may need, we believe that wherever 
democracy is possible, democracy is best. But we also 
believe that many who consider themselves the best of 
democrats are trying to push democracy to extremes that 
would render it impossible in these United States. 


Guicciardini on Neutrality 


A FRIEND sends us the following condensed paraphrase of 
the Ricordi politici e civile, xviii, which although four 
hundred years old, is worth pondering today: 

“‘ Neutrality in a war between others is a safe policy for 
that State which is so powerful as to be unconcerned 
which of the belligerents is victorious. The weak neutral 
will be the victor’s prey. But the worst policy is for the 
neutral to be drawn, through vacillation, to a course which 
his judgment disapproves, and he pleases neither belliger- 
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ent. This happens more frequently with republics than 
with despots, because the people are divided, and counsel 
this and that.” 


The Overbearing Piano 

A SUBSCRIBER has asked from us “occasionally an article 
on a musical topic setting forth some sound but unpopular 
view,” and has alluded to something of that kind of which 
we were guilty in the newspapers some years ago. By an 
odd coincidence, we had within a few days asked three 
leading musicians, one of them a pianist, how they felt 


about throwing over the music of a string quartette or an 


orchestra, an avalanche of icicles froma grand piano. They 
unanimously condemned it, and unanimously objected 
to having their names quoted with their opinions. Two 


of them said that they had frequently played publicly in 


such combinations, and did not wish to appear incon- 
sistent. The third was a singer, and “didn’t want a hor- 
net’s nest about his ears.”” We have also found the best 


amateurs generally in accord with us. 


One of the professionals explained at some length — 


that he feels that some of the compositions for piano with 
strings, especially those by Brahms among the moderns, 
are so great that for him they overcome the objection to 


the incongruity, and ought not to be lost to the world. 


This he holds doubly true because there is a large demand 


for them among people who, without them, might not be 
brought under the influence of chamber music: everybody 
plays piano, and almost everybody takes it in any con- 
nection as a matter of course, and is even barbaric enough 
to find it a welcome variety with a string quartet. Our 
answer to this was that if he really appreciated our two 
great quartet organizations, he would rather hear them 
alone than to hear any combination of chamber music of 


which they could be made a part, — that it is impossible 


to get occasional outside players who will interpret a com- 
position, especially regarding the climaxes, with the unity 
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of an organization that always plays together and never 
with anybody else — and that this habit of the Flon- 
zaleys was what, in our judgment, had enabled them to 
attain the ensemble which a great expert had publicly pro- 
nounced a marvelous achievement for their first ten years. 
We believe they never played in public in connection with 
any other instrument, and have done it in private only 
before the friends of an artist who has played with them 


from the very beginning, who is full of sympathy and en- 
tirely superior to self-assertion, who rehearses with them 
until they are all at one on every nuance, who is, in short, 


virtually one of themselves. Such a case as this is vir- 


tually outside of the general argument, unless indeed it 
be taken as one of those exceptions which prove the rule. 
And yet, great as is the privilege of hearing those five 


artists together, we believe that a still greater pleasure 


could be enjoyed if sometime they were to essay the great 


classic compositions on the instruments for which they 
were written, as we explain below. We farther said that 
as to the wind, unless the strings were multiplied, as in 


the orchestra, the wind had to subdue itself unnaturally, 


and sometimes impossibly, or force the strings, or sacrifice 


balance; and that even then there was an absence of sym- 
pathetic timbre very important in chamber music. But 
our objections to supplementing the quartet in these ways 


are nothing compared with those to supplementing it with 


piano. We farther called attention to the fact that the 
Flonzaleys bring enough people under their influence with- 
out the aid of other instruments. To which his answer 
was that, so far, the Flonzaleys have essayed in New York 
but three concerts a season, while the Kneisels have to hold 
their audiences for six. We replied that neither organiza- 
tion had tried six with quartet alone. He doubted if public 
taste was yet up to sustaining them, and we thought that, 
if so, it was high time to bring it up. 

We had also written to Mr. Charlton asking if there 
is to be any opportunity to hear Casals, and complaining 
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that the only time we tried to, he was constantly inter- 
rupted by a piano: in other words, instead of playing cello 
pieces with a piano accompanist, he was playing sonatas 
with an eminent pianist, the two instruments constantly 
swearing at each other, and the piano swearing the louder. 


Now those sonatas were by great composers — one by 
Beethoven himself. How can what we have been saying 
stand for a moment in the face of such authority? 

It is not in the face of such authority: Beethoven never 
heard a modern grand piano, and we feel sure that if he 
had heard one combined with strings, he would have been 
a very unhappy man. Much less did he compose for any 
such combination. Mr. Steinert, who some years since lent 
several claviers, harpsichords, etc., for an exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and lectured on them, said that he 
was an amateur cellist, and that in connection with bowed 
instruments he preferred, rather than the modern piano, 
one of the claviers or harpsichords, for which of course the 
classic music of the kind was composed. He stated most 
emphatically that he did this not only out of deference 
to the composer’s intentions, but because he found the 
combination vastly more agreeable. We think he stated 
the conviction that the great classic composers would 
not have attempted the combination with the modern 
piano, and we know that such is our own conviction. 

How the modern combination came about is plain 
enough: it simply grew up almost insensibly, as the soft- 
toned instrument of Beethoven’s day, which in tone and 
volume was not painfully incongruous with the “strings,” 
grew into the piano of today, which drowns them and 
swears at them. Pardon the repetition, and pardon also 
the yielding to usage which calls the violin class the strings, 
par excellence, although the piano is also an instrument 
with strings. 

This following the lead of the masters into paths that 
are new and strange and disagreeable, is of course fostered 
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by pianists who have not the taste and self-restraint of 
the one we have quoted, who has lately used harpsichord 
with the other instruments, or of Paderewski, who seldom 
plays in conjunction with another instrument. The 
pianists naturally want variety and prominence for their 
favorite instrument, especially as the strings do not drown 
it, while it drowns the strings. In playing with them, the 
pianists must naturally feel, in addition to the other de- 
lights, some of the delights of conquest. Several have a 
reputation for playing with due regard to the softer instru- 
ments, but we never heard one in public who did not occa- 
sionally break over, and even insist upon having the top 
of his piano raised. 

But the incongruity in quality of tone is to some ears 
worse than the noise: it produces an effect akin to that of 
continuous discord. 


Recognizing all these facts, a prominent firm of piano 
makers a few years ago turned out an improved copy of 
the instrument of the classic composers. But either be- 
cause they expected too small a sale to return, at moderate 
prices, the initial expenses for patterns, etc., or because 
they did not wish the little pianos to compete with the big 
ones, they held it at prohibitive prices. Moreover, it is 
but human nature for the artist to prefer the instrument 
that gives the fullest and clearest tone; if it drowns other 
instruments, that’s their business. 

All that has been said of the piano with bowed instru- 
ments of course applies, as far as quality of tone, to piano 
with orchestra, though in less degree to the wind instru- 
ments as such, because they are louder than the violin 
class; but in the great orchestra, the strings are duplicated 
enough to balance the wind. 

So far, we have treated the obtrusion of the modern 
piano as an affair of the players, but it is different from 
other human affairs if it is not also an affair of the manu- 
facturers. To claim that it is not, would be to cast asper- 
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sions upon the energy and farsightedness of a very capable 
portion of the business world. 

Well, what is to be done about it? Must programs re- 
main as they are until audiences are better educated? 
We know one amateur who has become almost a crank on 
the subject — who in protest joined the holy army of 
martyrs and gave up the Philharmonic box he had held for 
nearly thirty years, and has even been visited by the 
temptation to give up the Kneisel seats he has held nearly 
as long — who in fact generally goes out during the piano 
combinations, rather than endure the cacophony. But 
“Una voce poco fa” — and he has one backer the less: for 
the subscriber who asked for this article — an eminent 
man whom we never saw — died before the last proof was 
read. Well! Some of the leaders in psychical research 
would believe that he now knows what’s in it, without 
reading it — and views its imperfections more charitably. 


Candy, Whisky, Science, Philosophy, etc. 


AN eminent explorer (we wish we had asked permission 
to use his name) told us the other night that he preferred 
candy to whisky as a bracer in emergencies; and he gave 
an illustration that once in Australia after an exhausting 
tramp, they reached a deserted hut ten miles from camp, 
when one of the men said he was dead beat and could go no 
farther. While they were deliberating whether to leave 
him there without food, for they had none short of camp, 
he happened to investigate a smear on the side of the hut. 
Evidently somebody had left some sugar on a shelf, and 
rain or fog had moistened it until it had oozed down. The 
famished man began eating it, and soon announced him- 
self ready to goon. To our inquiry how much the psycho- 
logic element had to do with it, the explorer answered 
that it need not have done anything: for he had seen sugar 
tried often enough to be sure that it was up to the job. 

This aroused our recollection of a case where a great 
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physician, years ago, said to a new dyspeptic and rheu- 
matic patient, substantially : “Of course you have had your 
sugar cut off. Its constitution is so unstable that unless 
digested quickly it breaks down and partly resolves into 
gases. The verdict of science is against it— today. But 
I have always reasoned that it can’t often be bad for 
creatures evolved upon it and unanimously so fond of it 
as we are. Sol give it to nearly all my patients, even the 
diabetic ones, keeping watch and regulating the amount. 
I advise you to resume it again in moderation and watch 
the effect.” The effect was good: the patient improved. 

All this arouses reflection regarding the tendency of 
science to stop dead where the experiment in hand stops, 
and to refrain from speculation or even hospitable con- 
sideration of everything that seems to contradict results 
already obtained from experiment — to ignore general 
considerations which cannot be embraced in the specific 
experiment in hand. Fifty years ago, science was con- 
stantly citing the advances that had to make their way 
against religion. There are some that have had to make 
their way against science: for instance the railroad, the 
electric light, hypnotism, and we venture to add, tele- 
kinesis and telepathy. 


The Professional Investigator 


Tuis is a great age. We need have no doubt of the fact, 
for the age is always telling us of it. It is a scientific age, 
a practical age, an age of inquiry, a logical age, a demo- 
cratic age, an age of brotherhood, an age of service, an 
optimistic age, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

There is only one distinction to which the age has not 
yet audibly laid claim. Perhaps it has not yet awakened 
to the full measure of its own greatness. This is the age 
of the professional investigator. 

Or perhaps the age does not like to claim this distinction, 
as being contradictory to its claim of excellence in general. 
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To the reflecting, the thought might come that the age of 
the professional investigator must be also an age of general 
distrust; and, consequently, either an age of men’s ig- 
norance of each other’s good qualities, or an age of real 
incapacity, selfishness, and secret offense. 

For nothing escapes the imputation of selfish, if not 
downright evil, intent. Nothing either ancient or modern. 
We used to have heroes, at least in the past, but the his- 
torians have taken to assuring us that every noble deed 
of men and nations has had its cause in economics. There 
have been no Heroes of the Nations: they were only suc- 
cessful speculators. We used to have heroes in literature, 
but their very heroism has proved them vain unrealities. 
To be real, the personages of song and story must be 
human, and must act from human — that is, selfish — 
that is, economic — motives. Our idols are fallen, and on 
their pedestals, surrounded by awful fragments, now sit 
the members of Historical, Economic, and Modern Lan- 
guage Associations who have brought them to confusion. 
They, at least, are real. 

As regards the life about us, the case is no better. The 
crunching thud of the hammer upon feet of clay, and the 
crash of falling sculpture are heard in the land. The joints 
in the armor of black knights are everywhere being pierced, 
and the air is filled with the shrieks of discovered villainy 
facing its awful doom. The civic enthusiasts, to use their 
own figure, have turned on the light, and heroism squirms 
and writhes and shrivels up. The modern hero exists no 
more than the ancient. A hero is only a mucker undiscov- 
ered. We are all muckers when the light is turned on — 
all except the man at the switch. 

But most of us are at the switch. This is an age when 
everybody conceives it to be the highest duty of every citi- 
zen to see that every other citizen is kept in the light, and 
held to the performance of his duty. It is a strenuous age, 
an age of double duty — an age of universal minding other 
people’s business as well as our own. 
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Quite naturally, there is an important consequence. 
With everyone occupied in assuring himself that his neigh- 
bor’s business is being properly conducted, business in 
general has to suffer. Hence the professional investigator, 
who is no doubt the Instrument of Providence to prevent 
the total disruption of human affairs. Well-salaried, keen- 
eyed, and always guaranteeing large results, he makes it 
possible for us to go quietly about our business, secure in 
the confidence that our neighbor’s villainies will be duly 
brought to light. 

Being the age of the professional investigator, this is also 
the age of explanations. Everyone knows very well that 
someone somewhere somehow is charging him with some- 
thing or other heinous, and everyone is explaining — 
throwing up fortifications, so to speak; explaining under 
compulsion in the questionnaire and before the commis- 
sion, explaining voluntarily in conversation, in the press, 
and from the platform. Even the clergy are explaining. 
Even aristocracy, even royalty, are explaining. You can’t 
go to war any more without answering at least an imagin- 
ary questionnaire. Even the college professor is explain- 
ing. You can’t teach any more that Marathon was fought 
in 490 without being prepared to demonstrate that the 
instruction is worth the time it takes. Anyone at all who 
wears good clothes, or clean clothes, or who for any other 
reason is known or suspected to have more than enough 
money to pay his taxes, is explaining. No one can be sure 
that before nightfall he, too, will not be charged with being 
human. The dreadful Spectre of Suspicion is abroad, and 
no one can tell at what moment its long, bony, paralyzing 
finger will be levelled at him, and its terrifying voice ex- 
claim: “Thou Art the Man!” 

The result is amazing. We are all hard wokers, we are 
all earnest workers, we are all efficient workers, we are all 
democratic and progressive, we are all engaged in some 
form of unselfish and indispensable “service.” The result 
would be as reassuring as it is amazing if everyone were 
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as sure of everyone else’s virtue as he is of his own; but of 
that he cannot be sure until the professional investigator’s 
reports are in. 

And there is one other detail to spoil the ideality of the 
situation. It is impossible to escape the thought that there 
is No provision as yet for the professional investigation of 
the professional investigator. Suppose he, too, turns out 
to be human? Suppose the world becomes convinced that 
he, too, after his initial participation in the work of dis- 
covering error and guilt, work made necessary by the 
actual presence of error and guilt in some particular case, 
continues in the work for the two very human reasons 
that, first, it relieves his restlessness and gratifies his self- 
esteem to be doing something for “the cause of civic 
righteousness,” and second that in so doing he can earn a 
living? To be an unmuzzled ox treading out corn for 
“humanity” is no slight blessedness. And suppose the 
world sees that, once become an investigator by profession, 
he has to justify his employment in order to create busi- 
ness, and consequently is bound to discover evils in suffi- 
cient quantity to give his employer good money’s worth, 
and consequently is bound to magnify what is of little sig- 
nificance, to distort what is innocent, to meddle with what 
does not concern him, to make natural use into seeming 
abuse, and to trouble waters which really were limpid? 

But if the world does become convinced of these 
things — as easily it may; for it learns some things not 
told it by experts — the professional investigator will not 
have to be investigated. The world will request his 
“service” when it is really needed, and be grateful for it; 
but in ordinary matters it will sensibly continue to let 
faith in the rectitude and the capacity of average mankind 
play at least a subordinate part in its economy. 


Some Fads in Writing 


A FEw years ago somebody started a fashion of doing 
without punctuation marks, perhaps being prompted 
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thereto by the very just consideration that a sentence 
ought to punctuate itself, and ignoring the equally unes- 
capable fact which is ignored by the vast majority of 
“reformers” of all kinds, that human nature is not up to 
the performance of the ideal task. In the course of a great 
many years the writer of these lines has read a great many 
manuscripts, and finds the difficulty of reading them in- 
creasing on account of the growing fad of ignoring punc- 
tuation. He is prompted to touch upon the subject, by 
another person of somewhat similar experience, having 
spontaneously remarked on the same circumstance. 
Brethren and sistren, pray stop running the thing into 
the ground! Punctuation is a great invention. To 


ignore it is as absurd as to ignore any other valuable 
invention. 


Can any of our readers suggest a method of abolishing 
the indication of dates by consecutive numbers of the 
month, day and year? That style of enumeration would 
be less objectionable if it could be kept uniform — in 
some logical order or other, namely: day, month, year; 
or year, month, day. But those addicted to it often put 
the day in the middle, so the whole thing is reduced to 
chaos unless the first figure happens to be more than 
12, in which case, of course, the logical order is indicated, 
day, month, year; e. g., 15/6/14, which to.the average 
intellect would obviously mean the 15th of June, 1914, 
But the average intellect generally has to stop to figure 
out the month, and perhaps some intellects above average 
have to. 

The practice is certainly a burden to readers who are 
not specially trained, and it would not be surprising if it 
were often a burden also to the writers of the dates them- 
selves. 


Another nuisance is dating letters at the end, especially 
when they cover more than one page. To hunt these dates 


in a voluminous correspondence is a burden. Moreover 
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writers who do not habitually begin with them, are apt to 
forget to append them. 


Another nuisance is putting the folio-numbers at the 
bottoms of pages; but we notice that most of the articles 


that we accept have them where they belong. 


“Fear Boys with Bugs” 
I WENT recently to buy a book for a little girl of three. 
An assistant directed me to a long shelf of children’s books, 


and I gave myself up to an examination that betokened 
an hour of enjoyment. For I remembered my own fa- 
vorites, and I felt that with the development of a genera- 
tion of writers and artists the new books would surpass 
the old as our houses are better than those of the ’70’s. 
Nor was I entirely mistaken. Coloring, drawing, com- 
position in the illustrations were in many cases beautiful. 
Only when I regarded the subject-matter of the pictures 
had I misgivings. 

What I wanted was something true to human-nature 
and natural law — waywardly humorous, perhaps — but 
simple and direct. What I found, beginning with a 
sumptuous edition of “‘ Little Red Riding-Hood” was true 
neither to human nature nor to Nature in any guise. As 
for natural law, ingenuity could hardly invent better 
ways to disguise it or openly violate it. Little Red Riding- 
Hood had always seemed to me to be sufficiently inoffen- 
sive; ““ but what possible good ” I asked myself, “‘ can come 
from presenting to the mind of this unfearing little girl 
images of the wolf, of the unsuspected horrors where the 
gentle grannie was supposed to be?” “Fear boys with 
bugs” echoed to me from Shakespeare, and the age-long 
bugbears invented to scare the helpless child into quiet 
suddenly rose hateful to me. 

I plodded through the shelf. Gnomes, fairies, dragons, 
monstrous beings of fancy, trees that writhed and caught 
things in the dark, pictures that came out of their frames 
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at midnight, holes in the ground that yawned disclosing 


horrid creatures waiting to get out, bogies hiding behind 
doors and corners,—a wilderness of terrors had been 
created, fictitious only in the books, but more real than 
the evening bread-and-milk, when lodged in the child’s 


mind. 

The significance of the array depressed me. For three 
centuries we have been disentangling harmony from dis- 
cord, confidence from fear, peace and contentment from 
the powers of darkness. With all our love of the roman- 


tic — the romance of crime, of achievement, of intolerable 


conditions, of drink, of sin — we separate it sharply from 
our daily life, and hold fast to the normal, the reasonable, 
the sane. Even more jealously do we guard the activities 
of children where they are under our control. But in 


desiring to stimulate their imagination by these books, we 


have employed means, time-honored it is true, the moral- 
ity of which may be bluntly questioned. Were our forests 
and glens eloquent with folk-lore coming down from the 
childhood of the race, had we the real local thing — the 
Dragon Hole of Kinnoul up the hill outside Perth that so 
impressed the infant Ruskin, one might feel differently 
about offering it to children. 

Exotic folk-lore, like other exotics, should be treated 
with care. I do not find that the “Arabian Nights” 
occupies as prominent a place among children’s books as 
it did. I see nothing in this to regret: Oriental art and 
Oriental fiction, with our better understanding of them, 
are actually more remote than they were in their charm of 
novelty early in the eighteenth century. The less the 
American child knows of illusion and of deception, the 
better: not all even of the Bible is profitable reading. 

A child should not be frightened, and the lodgment in 
its imagination of fancies creating fear and terror, is a 
mark of incompetence. Matter true for all men and 
children expands into infinity on every side. The healthy 
imagination enjoys contemplating such matter signif- 
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icantly arranged, rather than in reacting to images and 
displays of power no longer vital to the children of men. 
What friction must there be in the mind of a child slowly 
recovering from the impossible English, the irrational 
situations, the crude provincialism of much of “Mother 
Goose!” Unaided, the child provides its own innocent 
incongruities. The authority of a book or the teaching of 
an adult gives equal truth to fiction and fact. Can any 
exigency warrant us in recording upon the indelible 
tablets of a child’s mind impressions that must grievously 
hinder it in correlating the plain evidence of its senses? 

Sheer Philistinism all this, it may be urged. But is it? 
Is it lack of illumination that prompts one to object to the 
adaptation of the story of Lancelot and Guinevere to 
children? May romance destroy the offensive idea that 
the story would carry in twentieth century costume? How 
does the child equate the knightly hero who deals buffets 
and kills people, with the gentle citizen of to-day? It is 
not improbable that the bad men of children’s literature 
create bad men in the child’s own world. 

It has been correct and fashionable to take all children’s 
lore on faith: is it not possible to have something better? 


Simplified Spelling 
SINCE our last issue, the following educational institu- 
tions have been added to those which use some simplified 
spellings in official correspondence and publications, or 
officially permit their use by students, or both. 


Itu1no1s: James Millikin University, Augustana College, 
Carthage College, Eureka College, Greenville College, Hedding 
College, Illinois College, Illinois Woman’s College, Knox Col- 
lege, Lincoln College, Lombard College, Monmouth College, 
North-Western College, St. Viator College, Wheaton College; 
Iowa: Drake University, Iowa Wesleyan College, Leander 
Clark College, Penn College, Wartburg College; Kansas: 
Bethany College, Bethel College, College of Emporia, Friends 
University, Kansas City University, McPherson College, South- 
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western College; Micuican: Adrian College, Hope College, 
Mich. Agricultural College, State Teachers College; Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota, Gustavus Adolphus College, Macales- 
ter College; Missouri: University of Missouri, Central Wesleyan 
College, Forest Park University, Missouri Valley College, Park 
College, State Normal School, 1st Dist., State Normal School, 
2d Dist., Tarkio College, Westminster College, William Jewell 
College; Nepraska: Nebraska Wesleyan University, Cotner Uni- 
versity, Bellevue College, Grand Island College, Hastings Col- 
lege, Union College; NortH Dakota: N. D. Agricultural 
College, Fargo College; Onto: Municipal University of Akron, 
Muskingum College; Soura Daxota: Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, South Dakota State College of Agriculture, Redfield 
College; Wisconsin: Lawrence College. 


The University of Missouri has now followed the lead of 
its school of education, as mentioned in last UNPoPULAR 
REVIEW. 

We have been engaged in a difficult task in connection 
with simplified spelling which is not completed in time for 
this number. 
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The names of authors of articles 
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Academe and Mayfair, 102—social 
status of American college profes- 
sors in different colleges, 102-103 — 
analysis of a college professor’s 
social relations in a medium-sized 
city, 103-117—“‘ Society,”’ 104-105 
—fashionable element and _ the 
element that looks down on “‘ pro- 
fessors,”? 105-106—some professors 
welcome in society and others not, 
107—a lingua franca, 107-108— 
breeding and perceptivity, 108— 
the professor’s wife, 108-109— 
if acceptable, how large a role? 
1og-111—comfort and not ele- 
gance, 110-111—professor’s com- 
parative poverty, 112—the aca- 
demic circle, 113—comradeship, 
114—value of time, 115—far- 
reaching social affiliations, 115- 
116—local judgments, 116—per- 
sonal pleasures largely mental, 
116—being a scholar and a gentle- 
man, 117. 

Adventure, 388. 

Advertising, 348. 

Agassiz, Louis, 184. 

Alcohol, 356. 

Applause, Standardized, 216. 

Army, U. S., 223. 

Austria, 197. 


B., Madame, 189, 192. 

Bax, E. B., 129. 

Bebel, 130. 

Belgium, 284, 290. 

Bernhardi, F. von, 5, 37, 196. 

Bismarck, 38. 

Books for children, 440. 

Brazil, 26. 

Brookes, Captain, 216. 

Bruce, H. Addington, 195. 

Bruce, H. Addington, ‘Our Debt to 
Psychical Research,’ 176. 

Bryan, Wm. J., 226. 

Bryce, Lord, quoted, 215. 


Buck, Philo M., Jr., ‘Some Recent 
Philosophy of Literature,’ 312. 
Bugbears, 440. 


C., Mr., 177. 

Candy, Whisky, Science, Philos- 
ophy, 434. 

Carrington, Hereward, 195. 

Catt, Carrie Chapman, 128. 

Chamberlain, H. S., 199. 

Cheering, standardizing, 216. 

Chicago Evening Post quoted, 212. 

Childhood, 178. 

Children’s books, 440. 

China, 26, 279. 

Choate, Jos. H., 6, 7. 

Christian Science, 215. 

Civil War, 160. 

Civilization, 164. 

Cobb, Perry Rush, ‘What is the Chance 
for a Job?’ 134. 

College education, 76. 

College professors and society, 102. . 

Colonial domain, 17. 

Colonies as markets, 285. 

Colorado, equal suffrage, 126. 

Colorado strike, 253. 

Colton, Arthur W., ‘What is Pro- 
gressive?’ 159. 

Competition, The Conservation of, 
269—structure of industry; Social- 
ist plea for public ownership, 
269-271—need of increasing in- 
dustrial efficiency to create wealth, 
271-273—effectiveness of competi- 
tion; lifting the struggle, 273-274— 
public business; the “spoils sys- 
tem,” 274-275—our failure to 
understand economy, 275—lack 
of incentive to improve public 
business, 276—security enjoyed by 
the State, 276-277—the one ex- 
ception to security and unprogres- 
siveness in public business—otz., 
war, 277-278—Prussia, France, 
Great Britain, China, 278-279— 
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the case against government mo- 
nopolies, 279-280—possible trans- 
formation of competition, 280. 

Competition, The Culmination of, 
281—competition the law of life; 
good and bad competition, 281- 
282—Germany as an illustration 
of the culmination of competition, 
283—loss of moral sense; use of 
strikes, 284—wasteful competi- 
tion; colonies; food supply, 285- 
286—envy of England on the part 
of Germany and England’s calm- 
ness, 286-287—two things higher 
than the State, 288—the moral 
law fundamental, 288-290—Nietz- 
sche, Treitschke, Dernberg, 290— 
codperation better than competi- 
tion? 291—Charles Scribner, 291— 
improved character of competition, 
292—co6peration and competition 
side by side, 293—standards of fit- 
ness; Buddha and Christ, 294— 
philosophy in control; waste in 
advocating competition, 295— 
stories of the trench fighters, 296— 
combination of nations, 297. 

Conservatism, 165. 

Constitutions, amending, 174. 

Cooper, J. Fenimore, 389, 390. 

Coéperation, 292. 

Cracow, 246. 

Cramb, Prof., 6-7, 13. 

Criminal, The New View of, 328— 
the indeterminate sentence, 328- 
330—three reasons for it, 330— 
parole and after care, 331-332— 
Minnesota methods, 332-340— 
Board of Parole and its rules, 332— 
basis of case study, 333—parole 
agents, 334—the man on parole, 
335—the discharge, 336—Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society and agencies, 
337-338—possible error on the side 
of leniency; knowledge of paroled 
prisoners, 338—relation of pardons 
and paroles, 339—progress; need 
of right social atmosphere, 340. 

Criminality, 180. 

Criticism, More Sentimental, 426. 

Criticisms Answered, Some, 211. 

Cromwell, 162. 

Cult of St. Vitus, The, 88—restless- 
ness of the age, 88-89—delight of 
dancing and watching dancers, 
89-g90—proper hours for dining 
and dancing, 91-92—the Apache, 
92—Pavlowa, 93—display of the 
human figure in professional and 
in private life, 93-95—tendencies 


and prospects, 95-96—two sides 
to it all, 96-97—the passing of 
conventions, 97—embracing cus- 
toms, 97-98—folk dancing, 98— 
the waltz, 99—objections, 100— 
summary, 100-101. 

Culture, 60. 


Dancing, 88. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele, 36. 

Danzig, 242. 

Darwinism, ethnic, 196. 

Dates, writing, 439. 

Debutantes, The Mobilization of 
the, 298—uniforms, 298—clothes 
for the family, 299—the Social 
Register; flowers; the tea; music, 
300—the boys; the buds; first 
names, 301—first balls; disillu- 
sionment; getting thin; calisthenics, 
302—the society column and so- 
ciety, 303—the more serious side 
of the subject, 304—the Junior 
League and its activities, 305— 
dances; charity; Leagues in other 
cities, 305-307—“Work for the 
Volunteer,” 307—annual reports, 
citations from, 307-310—Miss 
Miner; committee, etc., 308-309— 
lectures; ostensible and real sum- 
mit of our civilization, 310-311. 

Defence, The National, 223—unfair 
treatment of the cause; the “good 
example” argument, 223-226— 
President Wilson’s attitude; Bryan’s 
million men and Kitchener’s mil- 
lion, 226-227—kind of risk we need 
to provide against, 227-228—our 
provision against a raid, 228-229— 
size of force we need, 230—our 
army reserve, 231-232—the trouble 
with our National Guard, 232- 
233—mounted constabularies, 233 
—how to provide an army reserve, 
233-235—the Swiss system, 235- 
237—value of preparedness and 
lessons of the present war, 237. 

Democracy, 170, 429. 

Dernberg, Dr., 290. 

Diaz, Porfirio, 379. 

Divorce Laws, Our Chaotic, 61— 
Col. Strephon Beauregard’s mar- 
riage entanglements due to the 
various and peculiar provisions 
of the marriage and divorce laws 
of different States of the Union, es- 
pecially Mississippi, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Dniester River, 238. 
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Dogmatism, scientific, 408. 

Dorr, Rheta Childe, 120, 121. 

Dramatic Mob, Parables of the, 43— 
Elizabethan contempt of the popu- 
lace, 43-44—classical and scriptu- 
ra] authority, 44-46—contemporary 
custom, 46-47—mob of the drama, 
47—Shakspere’s mob in the Jack 
Cade scenes, 48-49—Brutus and 
Antony speeches in the play Julius 
Caesar, 50-52—the mob in the 
play Coriolanus, 52-53—Gorky’s 
sketch of a modern mob, 53-54— 
Victor Hugo’s Cromwell, 54-55— 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, 
55-57—these mobs as allegories of 
life about us, 57-58—the mob- 
mind of the modern public, 58-60 
—culture a resistance to the mob- 
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Efficiency, 272, 367. 
“Eliot, ‘Geon n 418, 424. 
Elizabethan aia 43. 
En Casserole, 202, 426. 
England, 197, 287. 
Erewhonians, 2. 
Ether, 405 407, 408. 
Ethnic Darwinism, 196—Teuton and 
Slav; superior and inferior races, 
196—ethnical tableau of the war 
as set forth by some scholars, 197— 
dogma of dog eat dog, 198—how 
this scheme would work individu- 
ally, 198—race struggle, 199— 
pure races and hybridized races, 
199-200—validity of dogma of 
natural selection questioned; ab- 
surdity of its application to na- 
tions, 200-201. 


mind, 60. 
Drewry, W. F., 190. 
Dutton, George B., ‘System versus 


Europe, The Eastern Moat of, 238— 
Vistula-Dniester river system, 238-— 


Slippers,’ 367. 


Educated Man, The Passing of the, 
76—how the college is faring at 
the hands of educators; expansion; 
confusion; pressure, 76-77—intro- 
duction of practical aims, natural 
and social sciences, and the electric 
system, 77-79—modern education’s 
lack of vision, 79-80—material 
and ideal life, 80—the “‘call of the 
job,” 807—commercialism and indus- 
trialism in the college, 81—value of 
few and prescribed courses, 82-84— 
relegation of vocational courses to 
vocational schools, 84-85—true 
value of the college, 85-86—proper 
attitude toward fitting schools, 
86—education for leisure, 87. 

Education, 76, 429. 

Education, The Nation’s Adventures 
in, 149—not provided for in the 
constitution of the United States, 
149—“‘extra-constitutional” educa- 
tion, 149-150—bureaus, 150— po- 
sition of the Bureau of Education, 
151—agricultural education, 151- 
152—vocational education, 152— 
national aid for one sort involves 
national aid for all sorts, 153-154— 
expansive force of subsidies, 154— 
task in the Southern States, 155— 
sectionalism, public lands; what 
might be done in the South, 155- 
156—vocational and _ elementary 
education, 156—adult illiteracy in 
the United States, 157—need of a 
sense of proportion, 157-158. 


239—cities along the moat, 240— 
Poland; Germanism and Slavism, 
241—the Polish navy; Danzig, 
242—K6nigsberg, 243—Graudenz 
and Thorn, 243-244—Warsaw and 
Cracow the head and the heart of 
Poland, 245-247—the Dniester, 
the San, and Przemysl, 247-248— 
Lemberg, 248-249—towns on the 
Dniester, Sambor, Chocim, Kam- 
enietz, 249-251—Sobieski, 250— 
Kishinev, Akkerman, Odessa, 251- 


252. 

Expansionist Fallacy, The, 17—in- 
ception and growth of expansion 
among the nations, 17—recent 
wars imputable to expansion idea, 
18—the present war, 18-19—illu- 
sion of world power, 19-20—sub- 
ject nations not assets but liabili- 
ties, 20-21—subsidizing colonies, 
21I—mood interest in expansion 
an international interest, 22-24— 
expansion an economic movement, 
25—food supplies dependent on a 
world market, 26—need of inter- 
national good will, 27—Japan in 
Manchuria, 28-29—general wel- 
fare of the smaller European states, 
29-30—national and international 
gains, 31. 


Fads in writing, 438. 

Fairchild, H. P., ‘Lies, Damned Lies, 
and Statistics,’ 352. 

“ Fear Boys with Bugs,” 440. 

Feminism and Socialism, 118—wo- 
man’s demand for the ballot be- 
cause men have it, 118—legal 
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disabilities removed by men, 118— 
prohibition and humanitarian leg- 
islation, 119—Feminism as ex- 
plained by various women, I19- 
133—woman’s efficiency in the 
home; citations from Mrs. Moody, 
Mrs. Dorr, and Prof. Scudder, 
II9Q-112—woman’s real desire is. 
for sex independence; Edna Kenton, 
“Lucas Malet,” Helen L. Sumner 
and others quoted, 122-127— 
equalization of pay, 126—where 
Feminist and Socialist meet, 127— 
importance of this meeting in that 
both antagonize the family, 128— 
family and property, 129—fate 
of purity, 129—socialism and free 
love, 130—love and marriage, 131— 
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Halifax, Marquis of, 161. 

Hamlet and Horatio, 162. 

Hanna, Thos. C., 192-193. 

Hart, A. B., 196. ; 

Harvard University, Pan-Germanism, 
196. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart, 312-327. 

Heroes, 436. 

Hillquitt, Morris, 253. 

Hilprecht, H. V., 184. 

Hobson, R. P., 356. 

Hodgson, Richard, 415, 418. 

Holt, Henry, 413. 

Holt, Henry, ‘Candy, Whisky, Science, 
Philosophy, etc.,’ 434; ‘Christian 
Science,’ 215; ‘The Culmination of 
Competition,’ 281; ‘The Cult of 
St. Vitus,’ 88; ‘Lord Roberts,’ 210; 


happy marriages, 132—pleasure ‘The Mobilization of the Debu- 

vs. duty and feeling os. thought, 133. tantes,’ 298; ‘More Sentimental 
Finck, Henry T., 132. Criticism,’ 426; ‘The Overbearing 
Flonzaleys, 431. Piano,’ 430; ‘Psychical Research,’ 
Fool and his Money, The, 341— 213; ‘Quem Deus,’ 209; ‘Simplified 

thriftlessness a modern virtue, Spelling,’ 220, 442; ‘Some Fads in 

341—the unemployed, 342—the Writing,’ 438; ‘Some Human Doc- 

art of selling and breakdown of uments,’ 203; ‘Special to our 

frugality, 342-343—-sketch of the Readers,’ 202; “The Sportsman,’ 

old-time merchant, 343-344—mod- 218. 

ern selling technique; “prospects,” | Hourwich, Dr., 359, 361. 

344—attention, interest, desire, | Howe, Mrs. J. Frederick, 124. 

pocketbook, 344-346—art of hold- | Hugo, Victor, 54 

ing on to money nowhere taught, | Human Documents, Some, 203. 

346—specialists in selling, 347— | Humanitarianism, 8-15. 

invisible operators, 347-348—ad- | Hypnoidization, 178. 

vertisements, 348-349—advantages 

of saving and laying up a reserve, | Ibsen, 55, 314. 

349-350—especially for industrial | Identity, personal, 189. 

workers, 350-351—hand-to-mouth | Immigration, 358. 
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France, 197, 278. Insanity, 318. 
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French Revolution, 160. 
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tained, 141-143— amount of wages, 
143-144—wage rates, 144—stock- 
holders and dividends, 145—coun- 
try full of jobs, 145—permanent 
force; foremen and assistants, 146- 
147—summary of relation of em- 
ployers to unemployment, 147— 
conclusion; the unemployed are 
unemployable, 148. 

Johnson, A. S., ‘The Expansionist 
Fallacy,’ 17; ‘The Fool and his 
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Johnson, Mrs. Rossiter, 127. 
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Lawn tennis cheering, 216. 
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Lemberg, 248. 

Leonard Wood Camps, 236. 
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“Lies, Damned Lies, and Statistics,” 
352—careless and dishonest meth- 
ods of some reformers, 352-353— 
abuse of statistics, 353—expert 
knowledge; common sense, 354— 
instances of absurd and meaning- 
less use of figures, 354-366—deaths 
from cancer, 355—infant mortality, 
356—Mr. Hobson and _ alcohol, 
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wich, 358-361—child labor fallacy, 
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‘The National Defence,’ 223; 
‘Nietzsche in Action,’ 32; ‘Stand- 
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379—personal reminiscences, 379— 
government of Porfirio Diaz, 379- 
381— despotism and murder, 380— 
elections a farce, 381—no middle 
class; public opinion; lords of land 
and life; labor, 381-383—Spaniard 
and Anglo-Saxon, 383—American 
vulgarity in Mexico, 383—religion; 
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38—German nationalism, 39—de- 
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cial democracy, 170—present doc- 
trine of progress, 170-171—public 
opinion and public will, 170— 
difficulty of conceiving numbers a 
chief problem in democracy, 171, 
172—cant and current phrases 
like “‘government of the people,” 


172—173—-absolute democracy im- 
possible, 173—troubles inherent 


in multitude, 173~174—amending 
constitutions; meeting the difficulty 


of numbers, 174—warning signals; 
truly democratic government, 174- 


rule or downfall, 40-41—modern 
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